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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FOUETH   EDITION. 


In  consequeDce  of  the  rapid  sale  of  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Manual/* 
of  which  2000  copies  were  printed  in  January  last,  a  new  edition  has 
been  called  for  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  Even  in  Uiis  short  in- 
terval some  new  facts  of  unusual  importance  in  pakeontology  have 
come  to  light,  or  have  been  verified  for  the  first  time.  Instead  of 
introducing  these  new  discoveries  into  the  body  of  the  work,  which 
would  render  them  inaccessible  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former 
edition,  I  have  given  them  in  a  postscript  to  this  Preface  (printed 
and  sold  separately),  and  have  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  their 
bearing  on  certain  questions  of  the  highest  theoretical  interest* 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  the  "  Manual "  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  "  Principles  of  Geology," 
nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  So  much  confusion 
has  arisen  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  desirable  to  explain  fully 
the  different  ground  occupied,  by  the  two  publications.  The  first 
five  editions  of  the  "  Principles "  comprised  a  4th  book,  in  which 
some  account  was  given  of  systematic  geology,  and  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  and  their  organic,  remains 
were  described.  In  subsequent  editions  this  book  was  omitted,  it 
having  been  expanded,  in  1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the 
**  Ellements  of  Geology,"  first  re-edited  in  1842,  and  again  recast  and 
enlarged  in  1851,  and  entitled  "A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology." 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  geology,  as  their 
titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  different ;  the  "  Principles  "  containing 
a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  while 
the  *'  Manual  **  relates  to  the  monuments  of  ancient  changes.  In 
separating  the  one  from  tlie  other,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  each 
complete  in  itself^  and  independent ;  but  if  asked  by  a  student  which 
be  should  read  first,  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin  with  the 
"Principles,**  as  he  may  then  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  be  provided  beforehand  with  a  key  for  interpreting  the 
ancient  phenomena,  whether  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by 
reference  to  changes  now  in  progress. 

*  Postscript  to  4th  edition  of  the  Manual,  price  6d 
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Tl  PREFACE. 

Owing  to  the  former  incorporation  of  the  two  subjects  in  one  work, 
and  the  supposed  identity  of  their  subject  matter,  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  here  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  "  Principles,"  for  the 
sake  of  comparison. 

Abstract  of  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,^  Eighth  Edition, 

Book  I 

1.  Historical  sketch  of  the  early  progress  of  geology,  chaps,  i  to  ir. 

2.  Circumstances  which  combined  to  make  the  first  cultivators  of  the  science  regard 

the  former  course  of  nature  as  different  from  the  present,  and  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  effects  of  agents  different  in  kind  and 
degree  from  those  now  acting,  chap.  v. 

8.  Whether  the  former  variations  in  climate  established  bj  geology  are  explicable 

by  reference  to  existing  causes,  chaps.  vL  to  viiL 

4.  Theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life  in  former  ages,  and  the 

introduction  of  man  into  the  earth,  chap.  ix. 

5.  Supposed  former  intensity  of  aqueous  and  igneous  causes  considered,  chaps,  x. 

and  xi 

6.  How  far  the  older  rocks  differ  in  texture  from  those  now  forming,  chap.  xii. 

7.  Supposed  alternate  periods  of  repose  and  disorder,  chap,  xiiu 

Book  II. 

CHAH0B8  NOW  IN  FROOBE8S  IN  THE  INORGANIC  WORLD. 

b.  Aqueous  causes  now  in  action  :  Floods  —  Rivers  —  Carrying  power  of  ice  — 
Springs  and  their  deposits — Deltas  —  Waste  of  cliffs  and  strata  produced  by 
marine  currents :  chaps,  xiv.  to  xxii. 

9.  Permanent  effects  of  igneous  causes  now  in  operation':  Active  Yokanos  and 

earthquakes — their  effects  and  causes  :  chaps,  xziii.  to  xxxiiL 

Book  HI. 

CHAN0E8  OF  THE  ORGANIC  WORLD  NOW  IN  PROGRESS. 

10.  Doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species  controverted,  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 

1 1.  Whether  species  have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  chaps.  xxxvL  and  xxxviL 

12.  Laws  which  regulate  the  geographical  distribution  of  species,  chaps,  xxxvlii. 

to  xl. 

13.  Creation  and  extinction  of  species,  chaps,  xli.  to  xliv. 

14.  Imbedding  of  organic  bodies,  including  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works,  in 
strata  now  forming,  chaps,  xlv.  to  1. 

15.  Formation  of  coral  reefs,  chap.  IL 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  this  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
"  Principles'*  with  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  present  work 
(see  p.  xxiii.),  that  the  two  treatises  have  but  little  in  common ;  or,  to 
repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the  Preface  to  the  8th  edition  of  the 
"Principles,"  they  have  the  same  kind  of  connection  which  Chemistry 
bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each  being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and 
yet  admitting  of  being  considered  as  different  departments  of  science.* 

Charles  Lyell. 

11  Harl^  Street,  London^  December  10.  1851. 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognise  rocks  and  minerals  at  sigfat 
by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well-arranged 
collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tennant  (149.  Strand), 
teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King's  College,  London. 
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Tracks  of  a  Lower  Silurian  reptile  in  Canada — Chelonian  footprints  in 'Old 
Red  Sandstone,  Morayshire  —  Skeleton  of  a  reptile  in  the  same  formation  in 
Scotland  —  Eggs  of  Batrachians  (?)  in  a  lower  cUvision  of  the  "  Old  lied,**  or 
Deronian  —  Footprints  of  Lower  Carboniferous  reptiles  in  the  United  States  — 
Fossil  run-marks  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in  Nova  Scotia  —  Triassic 
Mammifer  from  the  Keuper  of  Stuttgart  —  Cretaceous  Gasteropoda  —  Dicotyle- 
donous leaves  in  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  —  Bearing  of  the  recent  discoveries 
above-mentioned  on  the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  animal  life. 

Tracks  of  a  Lower  Silurian  reptile  in  Canada.  —  In  the 
year  1847,  Mr.  Robert  Abraham  announced  in  the  Montreal 
Grazette,  of  which  he  was  editor,  that  the  track  of  a  freshwater 
tortoise  had  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  a  stratum  of  sandstone 
in  a  quarry  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Beauhamais 
in  Upper  Canada.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  being  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  track  of  the  amphibious  mud-turtles  or  terrapins  of 
their  country,  assured  Mr.  Abraham  that  the  fossil  impressions 
closely  resembled  those  left  by  the  recent  species  on  sand  or  mud. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  their  report,  he  was  struck 
with  the  novelty  and  geological  interest  of  the  phenomenon.  Ima- 
gining the  rock  to  be  the  lowest  member  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  he 
was  aware  that  no  traces  had  as  yet  been  found  of  a  reptile  in 
strata  of  such  high  antiquity. 

He  was  soon  informed  by  Mr.  Logan,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the 
geological  survey  of  Canada,  that  the  white  sandstone  above  Mon- 
treal was  really  much  older  than  the  *'  Old  Red,"  or  Devonian.  It 
had  in  fact  been  ascertained  many  years  before,  by  the  State  surveyors 
of  New  York  (who  called  it  the  "  Potsdam  Sandstone  "),  to  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  whole  Silurian  series.  As  such  it  had  been  pointed  out 
to  me  in  1841,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  by  Mr.  James  Hall*, 
and  its  position  was  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Emmons,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  I  examined  it  in  1842.  It  has 
there  the  character  of  a  shallow-water  deposit,  ripple-marked  through- 
out a  considerable  thickness,  and  full  of  a  species  of  Lingula.  The 
flat  valves  of  this  shell,  of  a  dark  colour,  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  as  to  play  the  part  of  mica,  causing 
the  rock  to  divide  into  laminae,  as  in  some  micaceous  sandstones. 

When  I  mentioned  this  rock  in  my  Travels  f  as  occurring 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  (the  same  in  which  the  Chelo- 
nian foot-prints  have  since  been  found,)  I  spoke  of  it  as  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  ;  but  no  traces  of  any  organic 
being  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Lingula  had  then  been  seen  in  it, 

*  Travels  in  North  America  by  the  Author,  vol.  iL  chap.  22.         j  Ibid.  1842. 
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Vlll  LOWEB  SILURIAN  BEPTILE. 

and  I  called  attention  to  the  singular  fact,  that  the  oldest  fossil  form 
then  known  in  the  worlds  was  a  marine  shell  strictly  referable  to  a 
genus  now  existing. 

Early  in  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Logan  laid  before  the  Greological 
Society  of  London  a  slab  of  this  sandstone  from  Beauharnais,  con- 
taining no  less  than  twenty-eight  foot-prints  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  of  a  quadruped,  and  six  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris,  exhibiting  a 
continuation  of  the  same  trail.  Each  cast  contained  from  twenty-six 
to  twenty-eight  impressions  with  a  median  channel  equidistant  from 
the  two  parallel  rows  of  foot-prints,  the  one  made  by  the  feet  of  the 
right  side,  the  other  by  those  of  the  left.  In  these  specimens  a  greater 
number  of  successive  foot-marks  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  series 
were  displayed  than  had  ever  before  been  observed  in  any  rock 
ancient  or  modem.  Mr.  Abraham  has  inferred  that  the  breadth  of 
the  quadruped  was  from  five  to  seven  inches.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  trail  was  published  by  Professor  Owen,  in  April  1851,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  made. 

"  The  foot-prints  are  in  pairs,  and  the  pairs  extend  in  two  parallel 
series,  with  a  channel  exactly  midway  between  the  right  and  left  series. 
The  pairs  of  the  same  side  succeed  each  other  at  intervals,  varying 
from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  common  dis- 
tance being  about  two  inches.  The  interval  between  the  right  and 
left  pairs,  measured  from  the  inner  border  of  the  small  prints,  is  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  from  the  outer  border  of  the  exterior  or  large 
prints,  is  seven  inches.  The  shallow  median  track  is  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  varying  in  depth,  but  not  in  its  relative  position 
to  the  right  and  left  foot  prints." 

"  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  these  characters  is,  that  the  im- 
pressions were  made  by  a  quadruped  with  the  hind  feet  larger  and 
somewhat  wider  apart  than  the  fore  feet,  with  both  hind  and  fore  feet 
either  very  short,  or  prevented  by  some  other  part  of  the  animal's 
structure  from  making  long  steps  ;  and  with  the  limbs  of  the  right 
side  wide  apart  from  those  of  the  left ;  consequently,  that  the  quad- 
ruped had  a  broad  trunk  in  proportion  to  its  length,  supported  on 
limbs  either  short,  or  capable  only  of  short  steps,  and  with  rounded 
and  stumpy  feet,  not  provided  with  long  claws.  There  are  faint 
traces  of  a  fine  reticulate  pattern  of  the  cuticle  of  the  sole  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  foot-prints  on  one  portion  of  the  sandstone  ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  sand  is  generally  smoother  there  than  where 
not  impressed,  which,  with  the  rising  of  the  sand  at  the  border  of  the 
prints,  indicates  the  weight  of  the  impressing  body.  The  median 
groove  may  be  interpreted  as  due  either  to  the  abdomen  or  the  tail  of 
the  animal ;  but  as  there  is  no  indication  of  any  bending  or  move- 
ment of  a  tail  from  side  to  side,  it  was  probably  scooped  out  of  the 
goft  sand  by  a  hard  breast-plate  or  plastron.  If  this  were  so,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  species  was  a  fresh-water  or  estuary  tortoise 
rather  than  a  land  tortoise."  * 

Previously  to  this  '  discovery,  the  trias  was  the  oldest  stratum  in 

*  Quart,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1 851,  vol.  Yii.  p.  250. 


BEFTILES  IV  OLD  BED  SANDSTONE.  ix 

which  txiy  remsiins  or  signs  of  a  Chelonian  had  been  detected.  Nu- 
merous other  trails  Lave  aince  been  observed  (1850-51)  in  various 
localities  in  Caooda,  all  in  the  same  very  ancient  fossiliferous  rock  -, 
and  Hr.  Logan,  who  baa  visited  the  spots,  will  shortl;  publish  a 
description  of  the  phenomena. 

Cheloman  foot-prinU  m  Old  Red  Sandttone,  Morayshire.  — 
Captain  Lambart  Brickenden^  has  just  communicated  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  continuous 
■eries  of  no  less  than  thirty-four  foot-prints  of  a  quadruped  observed 
in  the  course  of  last  year  (1850),  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  quarried  at 
Cummingatone,  near  Elgin,  in  Morayshire,  a  rock  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  an  upper  member  of  the  Devonian  or  "  Old  Ked,"  • 
A  part  of  the  track,  the  course  of  which  was  from  a  to  b,  is  repre- 


■  er 


.  .    ^  ^(^  ^   C#    ^ 


Bented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  fig.  521.  The  foot-prints  ore  in 
pairs,  forming  two  parallel  rows,  which  are  somewhat  less  distant 
from  each  other  than  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  tortoise  of  Canada 
above  mentioned.  The  stride,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  four  inches,  or 
twice  that  of  the  Beauhamais  Chelonian.  The  hind  foot  is  exactly 
of  the  same  size,  being  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  larger  than  the  fore 
foot  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three. 

Skeleton  of  a  reptile,  allied  to  the  Batraehiani,  in  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  of  Morayshire.  —  Mr.  Patrick  DufiT,  author  of  a  "  Sketch 
of  the  Geology  of  Morayshire "  (Elgin,  1842),  obtained  recently 
(October,  1851),  from  the  rock  above  alluded  to,  the  first  example  ever 
seen  of  the  skeleton  of  a  reptile  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  He 
has  kindly  allowed  me  to  give  a  figure  of  this  fossil,  of  which  Dr. 
Mantell  has  drawn  up  a  detailed  osteologicnl  account  for  publication 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London."  The 
bones  in  this  specimen  have  decomposed,  but  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  almost  all  of  them  can  be  seen,  and  nearly  perfect  casts  of 
their  form  taken  from  the  hollow  moulds  which  they  have   left. 

■  The  fenenllf  received  delerminatian  of  the  »f^  al  this  rock  ii  proluhly 
correct ;  hut  u  there  we  no  oTerlying  coal-mesiurej  end  no  trell-known  Deioniin 
CmhU  in  the  vhitUh  itme  of  Elgin,  and  ei  I  have  not  penonally  eiplurerl  the 
INoloKT  of  that  dUtrict,  1  canaot  ipL-ak  ai  confident);  as  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  M«atreal  Cbelonian. 


Z  BEPTILE   IN  OLD  RED  EAKDSTONE. 

The  mntrix  is  a  fine-grained,  whitish  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  skeleton  exhibits  the  general  characters 
of  the  Lacertians,  blended  with  peculiarities  that  are  Batrachian. 
Hence  Dr.  Mantell  infers  that  this  reptile  was  either  a  freshwater 
Batrachian,  resembling  the  Triton,  or  a  smaU  terrestrial  Lizard. 
Slight  indications  are  visible  of 
Fif.ssj.  ver^  minute  conical  teeth.     Cap- 

tain Brickenden,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  geok^y  of  that 
part  of  Scotland,  informs  me  that 
this  fossil  was  found  in  the  Hill  of 
Sp^nie,  north  of  the  town  of  Elgin, 
in  B  rock  quarried  for  building,  and 
the  same  in  which  the  Chelonian 
foot-prints,  alluded  to  in  the  last 
page,  occur.  The  skeleton  is  about 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
but  part  of  the  tail  is  concealed  in 
the  rock.  Dr.  Mantell  has  pro- 
posed for  it  the  generic  name  of 
Telerpeton,  from  nfXt,  afar  off, 
and  IpTrtTov,  a  reptile ;  while  the 
specific  name  Elginense  comme- 
morates the  principal  place  near 
which  it  was  obtained. 

Effffs  of  Balrachiaru  (?)  tn  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. — 
At  page  344.  of  this  work  I  have 
given  two  figures  (figs.  397  and 
398.)  of  small  groups  of  eggs,  very 
common  in  the  shales  and  sand- 
stones of  the  "Old  Red"  of  Kin- 
cardineshire, Forfarshire,  and  Fife. 
I  threw  out  as  a  conjecture,  that 
they  might  belong  to  gastero- 
N.iunitiw.  ^^yg  moUusca,  like   those  repre- 

.^»T»  S'ri,LT~  ».     -eaiea  in  «B.  399.  p.  3*5.  i  bat  Dr. 
Dim.  Monrthire.  Mantel],   somc  years  ago,  sliowed 

me  a  small  bundle  of  the  dried- 
up  eggs  of  the  common  English  frog  (see  fig.  524  a.),  black  and  carbon- 
aceous, and  BO  identical  in  appearance  with  the  fossils  in  question, 
that  he  suggested  tlie  probability  of  these  last  being  of  Batrachian 
origin.  The  plants  by  which  they  are  often  accompanied  (fig.  398. 
p.  344.),  I  formerly  supposed  to  be  Fuci,  but  Sfr.  Bunbury  tells  me 
that  their  grass-like  form  threes  well  with  the  idea  of  their  being 
freshwater,  and  of  the  family  Fluviales. 

The  absence  of  all  shells,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  yet  gone, 
in  the  slates  and  sandstones  of  Scotland  above  alluded  to,  raises 
a  presumption  against  their  marine  origin,  and  a  still  stronger  one 
against  the  fossil  eggs  being  those  of  Gasteropoda.    It  is  well  known 


BATBACHUN  EQGS  IN  "OLD  BED.**  xi 

that  a  single  female  of  the  Bfttrachian  tribe  qects  annuallj  an  as- 
toniahing  qoantitj  of  spawn.  Mr.  Newport,  author  of  many  ac- 
curate researches  into  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Amphibia,  having 
examined  my  fossils  from  Forfarshire,  concurs  in  Dr.  Mantell's 
opinion  that  the  clusters  of  eggs  (flgs.  897.  898.  p.  344.)  may  be 
thoM  of  frogs ;  while  other  larger  ones,  occurring  singly  or  in  piurs 
in  the  same  alatea,  and  often  attached  to  a  leaf,  may  be  the  ova  of  a 
gigantic  Triton  or  Salamander.  (See  flgs.  523,  524,  52fi.)  I  may 
observe  that  the  subdivision  of  the  Old  Bed   Sandstone,  in  which 


these  plante  and  ova  occur  (No.  4.  of  the  section,  fig.  62,  p.  48.), 
is  considerably  lower  in  position  than  the  rock  in  which  the  Telerpeton 
of  Elgin  is  imbedded. 

Foot-pritUt  of  Lower  Carboniferotu  reptiles  in  the  Uniled  Slatet. 
—  1  have  stated,  at  p.  340.,  that  in  1849,  Mr.  Isaac  Lea  observed 
the  foot-marks  of  a  large  reptile  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal 
formation  at  Poltsville,  about  seventy  miles  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia. 
These  researches  have  since  been  carried  farther  by  Frofessor  H.  D. 
Sogers,  in  the  same  region  of  anthracitic  coal,  lying  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Beneath  the  productive  coal- 
measures  of  that  country  occurs  a  dense  moss  of  red  shales  and  sand- 
atones,  which  correspond  nearly  in  position  to  the  millstone  grit  and 
HoQUtoin  Limestone  of  the  south-east  of  England.  In  these  beds 
foot-prints,  referred  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  have  lately 
been  detected,  all  of  them  five-toed  and  in  double  rows,  with  an 
opposite  symmetiy,  as  if  made  by  right  and  left  feet,  while  they  like- 
wise display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and  hind  foot.  One  species, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter  for  each  foot-print  of 
about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  dimensions.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride  of  about  nine 
inches,  and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  treads  of  nearly  four 
iacbe*.    The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  but  little  in  the  rear  of 
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the  fore  feet.  The  animal  which  made  them  is  supposed  to  have 
been  allied  to  a  Saurian,  rather  than  to  a  Batrachion  or  Chelonian  ; 
but  more  iaformatioa  is  required  before  so  difficult  a  point  can  be 
decided.  With  these  foot-marks  were  seen  Bhrinkage  cracks,  such  as 
are  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  mud,  and  rain-spots,  with  the  signs  of 
the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy  beach ;  all  confirming  the  con- 
clusion derived  from  the  foot-prints,  that  the  quadrupeds  belonged  to 
air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races,"  The  Cheirotherian  foot- 
prints, figured  hy  me  at  p.  338.,  in  which  the  fore  and  hind  feet  are 
very  unequal  in  size,  betoken  a  distinct  genus,  and  occur  in  the  midst 
of  the  productive  coal  measures,  being  consequently  less  ancient 

On  FomU  Rain-markM  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  in  North 
America.  —  Having  alluded  to  the  spots  left  by  rain  on  the  surface 
of  carboniferous  strata  in  the  Alleghanies,  on  which  quadrupedal  foot- 
prints are  seen,  I  may  mention  that  similar  rain-prints  are  conspicuous 
in  the  coal  measures  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  Mr. 
Richard  Brown  has  described  Stigmarite  and  erect  trunks  of  trees, 
and  where  there  are  proofs,  as  stated  at  p.  324.,  of  many  fossil 
forests  ranged  one  above  the  other.  In  such  a  region,  if  anywhere, 
might  we  expect  to  detect  evidence  of  the  fall  of  rdn  on  a  sea-beach. 
90  repeatedly  must  the  conditions  of  the  same  area  have  oscillated 
between  land  and  sea.  The  intercalation  of  deposits,  containing  shells 
of  marine  or  brackish  water,  indicate  the  constant  proximity  of  a 
body  of  salt  water  when  the  clays  which  supported  the  upright 
trees  were  formed.  In  the  course  of  1851,  Mr.  Brown  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  me  some  greenish  slates  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  on 
which  are  impnuted  very  delicate  impressions  of  rain-drops,  with 
several  worm-tracks  (a,  b,  fig.  526.),  such  as  usually  accompany  rain> 
marks  on  the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other  modem 
beaches,  t 

Fi»  see.  Hi.  sa. 


Fig.  sa.  Cutmnlfc 

T]g.sin.  Cuu 
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The  casta  of  rain-prints,  ia  figs.  627.  and  £28.,  project  from  the 
under  side  of  two  lajers,  occurring  at  different  lerels,  the  one  a 
Miidj  shale,  resting  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  526.),  the  other  a  sand- 
stone presenting  a  similar  wartj  or  blistered  surface,  on  which  are 
also  observable  some  small  ridges  as  at  a,  which  stand  ont  in  relief, 
and  afford  evidence  of  cracks  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subjacent 
clay,  on  which  rain  had  fallen.  Many  of  the  associated  sandstones 
are  described  by  Mr.  Brown  as  ripple- marked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coal  period  had  been  pre- 
Tioasly  inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  and  the  continuity 
of  its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  at 
length  obtained  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of 
which  resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall  from  the 
clouds.  From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
carboniferous  period  corresponded  in  density  with  that  now  investing 
the  globe,  and  that  different  currents  of  air  varied  then  as  now,  in 
temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensation 
of  aqueous  vapoiu:. 

Triaaiie  MammiftT  {Sficrolestet  antiquut  Plieninger.)  —  In  the 
year  1847,  Professor  Plieninger,  of  Stuttgart,  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  fossil  DH^ar  teeth,  referred  by  him  to  a  warm-blooded 
quadruped*,  which  he  obtained  from  a  bone-breccia  in  Wiir- 
tembeig  occurring  between  the  has  and  the  keuper.  As  the  au- 
nonnoement  of  so  novel  a  fact  has  never  met  with  the  attention  it 
deserved,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Jager,  of  Stuttgart,  for  having  re- 
cently reminded  us  of  it  in  his  Memoir  on  the  FossU  Mammalia  of 
"fffirtemberg.f 

Fig.  529.  represents  the  tooth  first  found,  taken  from  the  plate  pub- 
lished in  1847,  by  Professor  Plieninger ;  and  fig.  530.  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same  executed  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Hermann  von  Meyer, 

■  Wiirtembergueh.  Nituntiuen  JthrnheAe.  3  Jahr.  Stultgart,  1847. 
t  No*.  Act.  And.  Csnr.  Leopold.  NiL  Cur.  1S50,  p.  90S.     For  figures,  see 
ibirf.  plate  iiL  Bgi.  14,  15,  IS,  IT. 
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which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me.     Fig.  629.  is  a  second 
and  larger  molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager*s  plate  Ixxi.,  fig.  16. 

Fig.  589.  Fig.  530. 


J 


MicroUstet  antfqvut^  Plienlngrr.  Molar  tooth  magni- 
fied. U|)per  Triai.  Diegerloch,  near  Stuttgart,  Wur- 
temberg. 

a.  View  of  inner  side  ?  e.  Same  in  profile. 

b.  same,  outer  side  ?         dl  Crown  or  aame. 


I 


Wer6U$U*  antiqmut 
Plien. 

View  of  same  molar 
as  No.  589.  From  a 
drawing  hj  Her- 
num  von  Meyer 

a.  View   of   inner 

side? 

b.  Crown  of  lame: 


Fig.  531.  Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in   1847,   from  the 

double  fangs  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and 

from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 

cusps  on  the  flat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 

Mammifer ;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  probably 

insectivorous,   he   called  it  Microlestes,  from  /icKpoc, 

little,  and  Xiyorijc,  a  beast  of  prey.     Soon  afterwards, 

usf  Plien.  4  times  he  found  the  second  tooth  also,  at  the  same  locality, 

Ss.^'f  rora  Sfe  Diogerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stutt- 

£ch.  stutSS!'"  gart.     Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem  to 

have  been  six  of  them  originally.     From  its  agreement  in  general 

characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger  to  be  referable 

to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may  perhaps 

have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.     This  molar  is  attached  to 

the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth.  No.  529.,  is 

isolated.     Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  structure  from  that 

of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be  mammiferous, 

were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
figs.  529.  531.  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
that  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth  and  their  crowns  present- 
ing several  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Mammalia,  but  the  cingulum 
also,  or  ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tooth  which  was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distin- 
guishing them  from  fish  and  reptiles.  "The  arrangement  of  the 
six  cusps  or  tubercles  in  two  rows,  in  fig,  529.,  with  a  groove  or  depres- 
sion between  them  and  the  oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him,  he  says, 
to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth  differ 
from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia*,  but  do  not  supply  sufficient 
data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  belonged.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  Stonesfield  jaws,  where  we  possess  so  much  ampler  materials, 
we  cannot  safely  pronounce  on  the  order." 


*   See  Manual,  p.  268. 
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Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
exhibits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang ;  but 
Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  is  not  able  to  recognize  its 
affinity  with  any  mammalian  type,  recent  or  extinct,  known  to  him. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  stratum  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  fossils  occur  is  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  really  triassic  may  be 
deduced  from  the  following  considerations.  In  Wiirtemberg  there 
are  two  **  bone-beds,"  one  of  great  extent,  and  very  rich  in  the 
remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  which  intervenes  between  the  muschel- 
kalk  and  keuper,  the  other,  containing  the  Microlestes,  less  extensive 
and  fossiliferous,  which  rests  on  the  keuper,  or  superior  member  of 
the  trias,  and  is  covered  by  the  sandstone  of  the  lias.  The  last- 
mentioned  breccia  therefore  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  well- 
known  English  '*  bone-bed"  of  Axmouth  and  Aust-cliff  near  Bristol, 
which  is  shown  *  to  include  characteristic  species  of  muschelkalk 
fish,  of  the  genus  Sauricthys,  Hybodus,  and  Gyrolepis.  In  both  the 
Wiirtemberg  bone-beds  these  three  genera  are  also  found,  and  one  of 
the  species,  Sauricthys  Mougeotii,  is  common  to  both  the  lower  and 
upper  breccias,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile  called  Nothosaurus 
mirabilis.  The  Saurian  called  Belodon  by  H.  Von  Meyer  of  the 
Thecodont  family,  is  another  Triassic  form,  associated  at  Diegerloch 
with  Microlestes. 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plieninger,  the  most  ancient 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Lower  Oolite  |  no  representative  of  this  class  having 
as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  Fuller's  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite  (see  Table, 
p.  258.),  nor  in  any  member  of  the  lias. 

Thecodont  Saurians,  —  This  family  of  reptiles  is  common  to  the 
Trias  and  Permian  groups  in  Germany,  and  the  geologists  employed 
in  the  government  survey  of  Great  Britain  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  rock  containing  the  two  species  alluded  to  at  p.  306., 
and  of  which  the  teeth  are  represented  in  figs.  348,  349.,  ought  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  Trias  than  to  the  Permian  group. 

CRETACEOUS  GASTEROPODA. 

In  Speaking  of  the  chalk  of  Faxoe  in  Denmark  (p.  210.)  or  the 
highest  member  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  I  have  remarked  that  it  is 
characterised  by  univalve  Mollusca,  both  spiral  and  patelliform,  which 
are  wanting  or  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  This  last  state- 
ment requires,  I  find,  some  modification.  It  holds  true  in  regard  to 
certain  forms,  such  as  Cyprasa  and  Oliva,  found  at  Faxoe  ;  but  M.  A. 
d'Orbigny  enumerates  24  species  of  Gasteropoda  from  the  white  chalk 
(Terrain  S^nonien)  of  France  alone.  The  same  author  describes 
134  French  species  of  Gasteropoda  from  the  chloritic  chalk  marl  and 
npper  greensand  (Turonien),  77  from  the  gault,  and  90  from  the 
lower  greensand  (Neocomien),  in  all  325  species  of  Gasteropoda, 

•  Manual,  p.  2S9.  f  ll>id-  p.  268. 
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which  he  has  heen  kind  enough  to  send  me.     Fig.  629.  is  a  second 
and  larger  molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager*8  plate  Ixxi.,  fig.  15. 

Fig.  589.  Fig.  530. 


J 


Microlettet  ttntimau^  Plieningrr.  Molar  tooth  magni- 
fied. U|)per  Tria«,  Diegerioch,  near  Stuttgart,  Wur- 
temberg. 


a.  View  of  inner  fide  ? 

b.  same,  outer  tide  ? 


e.  Same  in  profile. 
d.  CrowD  or  same. 


I 


Mferoletia  antiquust 
Plien. 

View  of  same  molar 
a«  No.  529.  From  a 
drawing  b^  Her- 
nuui  von  Meyer 

a.  View   of   inner 

side? 

b.  Crown  of  ume. 


Fig.  531.  Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in   1847,    from   the 

double  fangs  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and 
from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
cusps  on  the  fiat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 
Mammifer ;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  probably 
insectivorous,  he  called  it  Microlestes,  from  /iticpoc, 
, ,,.    ,      little,  and  Xiyorryc,  a  beast  of  prey.     Soon  afterwards, 

MoUr  of  MieroUs.    ,       -         ,    ^,  ,    ^      ,,      ,        "^  .     ,  -        ,. 

<M7Pi<en.4timec  hc  found  the  sccond  tooth  also,  at  the  same  locality, 
589.  ^Kora  the  Diegcrloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stutt- 
kSh,  stuttJlS!'"  gart.  Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem  to 
have  been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agreement  in  general 
characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger  to  be  referable 
to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may  perhaps 
have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.  This  molar  is  attached  to 
the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth,  No.  629.,  is 
isolated.  Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  structure  from  that 
of  the  associated  saurian s  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be  mammiferous, 
were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
figs.  529.  531.  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
that  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth  and  their  crowns  present- 
ing several  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Mammalia,  but  the  cingulum 
also,  or  ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tooth  which  was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distin- 
guishing them  from  fish  and  reptiles.  "The  arrangement  of  the 
six  cusps  or  tubercles  in  two  rows,  in  fig.  529.,  with  a  groove  or  depres- 
sion between  them  and  the  oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him,  he  says, 
to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth  differ 
from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia*,  but  do  not  supply  sufficient 
data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  belonged.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  Stonesfield  jaws,  where  we  possess  so  much  ampler  materials, 
we  cannot  safely  pronounce  on  the  order." 


*   See  Manual,  p.  268. 
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Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
exhihits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang ;  but 
Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  is  not  able  to  recognize  its 
affinity  with  any  mammalian  tjpCj  recent  or  extinct,  known  to  him. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  stratum  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  fossils  occur  is  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  really  triassic  may  be 
deduced  from  the  following  considerations.  In  Wiirtemberg  there 
are  two  "  bone-beds,"  one  of  great  extent,  and  very  rich  in  the 
remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  which  intervenes  between  the  muschel- 
kalk  and  keuper,  the  other,  containing  the  Microlestes,  less  extensive 
and  fossiliferous,  which  rests  on  the  keuper,  or  superior  member  of 
the  trias,  and  is  covered  by  the  sandstone  of  the  lias.  The  last- 
mentioned  breccia  therefore  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  well- 
known  English  **  bone-bed"  of  Axmouth  and  Aust-cliff  near  Bristol, 
which  is  shown  *  to  include  characteristic  species  of  muschelkalk 
fish,  of  the  genus  Sauricthys,  Hybodus,  and  Gyrolepis.  In  both  the 
Wiirtemberg  bone-beds  these  three  genera  are  also  found,  and  one  of 
the  species^  Sauricthys  Mougeotii,  is  common  to  both  the  lower  and 
upper  breccias,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile  called  Nothosaurus 
mirabilis.  The  Saurian  called  Belodon  by  H.  Yon  Meyer  of  the 
Thecodont  family,  is  another  Triassic  form,  associated  at  Diegerloch 
with  Microlestes. 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plieninger,  the  most  ancient 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Lower  Oolite  |  no  representative  of  this  class  having 
as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  Fuller's  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite  (see  Table, 
p.  258.),  nor  in  any  member  of  the  lias. 

Tkeeodoni  Saurians,  —  This  family  of  reptiles  is  common  to  the 
Trias  and  Permian  groups  in  Germany,  and  the  geologists  employed 
in  the  government  survey  of  Great  Britain  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  rock  containing  the  two  species  alluded  to  at  p.  306., 
and  of  which  the  teeth  are  represented  in  figs.  348,  349.,  ought  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  Trias  than  to  the  Permian  group. 

CRETACEOUS   GASTEROPODA. 

In  speaking  of  the  chalk  of  Faxoe  in  Denmark  (p.  210.)  or  the 
highest  member  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  I  have  remarked  that  it  is 
characterised  by  univalve  Mollusca,  both  spiral  and  patelliform,  which 
are  wanting  or  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  This  last  state- 
ment requires,  I  find,  some  modification.  It  holds  true  in  regard  to 
certain  forms,  such  as  Cyprsea  and  Oliva,  found  at  Faxoe  ;  but  M.  A. 
d'Orbigny  enumerates  24  species  of  Gasteropoda  from  the  white  chalk 
(Terrain  S^nonien)  of  France  alone.  The  same  author  describes 
134  French  species  of  Gasteropoda  from  the  chloritic  chalk  marl  and 
upper  greensand  (Turonien),  77  from  the  gault,  and  90  from  the 
lower  greensand  (Neocomien),  in  all  325  species  of  Gasteropoda, 

•  Manual,  p.  2S9.  f  ll>>d.  p.  268. 
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from  the  cretaceous  group  below  the  Maestricht  beds.  Among  these 
he  refers  1  to  the  genus  Mitra,  17  to  Fusus,  17  to  Trochus,  4  to 
Emarginula,  and  36  to  Cerithium.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  chambered  univalves  of  various  genera,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  chalk,  the  Mollusca  of  the  period  approximate  in  character 
to  the  tertiary  and  recent  Fauna  far  more  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. 

DICOTTLEDONOUS   LEAVES  IN  LOWER  CRETACEOUS   STRATA. 

•» 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  when  founding  his  classification  of  the 
fossiliferous  strata  in  reference  to  their  imbedded  fossil  plants,  has 
placed  the  cretaceous  group  in  the  same  division  with  the  tertiary, 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  "  Age  of  Angiosperms."*  This  arrangement  is 
based  on  the  fact,  that  the  cretaceous  plants  display  a  transition 
character  from  the  vegetation  of  the  secondary  to  that  of  the  tertiary 
periods.  Coniferse  and  Cycadeae  still  fiourished  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding oolitic  and  triassic  epochs ;  but  with  these  fossils,  some  well- 
marked  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees  referred  to  several  species  of 
the  genus  Credneria,  had  been  found  in  Germany  in  the  Quader 
Sand-stein  and  Pliiner-kalk.  Still  more  recently.  Dr.  Debey  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  has  met  with  a  great  variety  of  other  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  in  the  cretaceous  floraf,  of  which  he  enume- 
rates no  less  than  26  species,  some  of  the  leaves  being  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  length,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In 
the  absence  of  the  organs  of  fructification  and  of  fossil  fruits,  the 
number  of  species  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  we  may  nevertheless 
affirm,  reasoning  from  our  present  data,  that  in  the  lower  chalk  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  flourished  nearly  in 
equal  proportions  with  Gymnosperms ;  a  fact  of  great  significance, 
as  some  geologists  had  wished  to  connect  the  rarity  of  dicotyledonous 
trees  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  planet,  imagining  that  a  denser  air  and  noxious  gases, 
especially  carbonic  acid  in  excess,  were  adverse  to  the  prevalence, 
not  only  of  the  quick- breathing  classes  of  animals,  (mammalia  and 
birds,)  but  to  a  flora  like  that  now  existing,  while  it  favoured  the 
predominance  of  reptile  life,  and  a  cryptogamic  and  gymnospermous 
flora.  The  co-existence,  therefore,  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms 
in  abundance  with  Cycads  and  Coniferse,  and  with  a  rich  reptilian 
fauna  comprising  the  Iguanodon,  Ichthyosaurus,  Pliosaurus,  and  Ptero- 
dactyl, in  the  lower  cretaceous  series  tends,  like  the  oolitic  mamma- 
lia of  Stonesfield  and  Stuttgart,  and  the  triassic  birds  of  Connecticut, 
to  dispel  the  idea  of  a  meteorological  state  of  things  in  the  secondary 
periods  widely  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing. 

General  remarks,  —  In  the  preliminary  chapters  of  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,"  in  the  first  and  subsequent  editions,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  question,  how  far  the  changes  of  the  earth's  crust  in  past 
times  confirm  or  invalidate  the  popular  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  im- 

♦  For  Terminology,  sec  Note,  p.  22S.     f  Quart.  Journ.  rol.  viL  Memoirt,  p.  111. 
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pTOvement  in  the  habitable  condition  of  the  planet,  accompanied  bj  a 
contemporaneous  development  and  progression  in  organic  life.  It 
had  long  been  a  favourite  theory,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  to'  which 
we  can  carry  back  our  geological  researches,  the  earth  was  shaken  by 
more  frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes  than  now,  and  that  there  was 
no  certainty  nor  stability  in  the  order  of  the  natural  world.  A  few 
sea- weeds  and  zoophytes,  or  plants  and  animals  of  the  simplest  organ- 
ization, were  alone  capable  of  existing  in  a  state  of  things  so  unfixed 
and  unstable.  But  in  proportion  as  the  conditions  of  existence  im- 
proved, and  great  convulsions  and  catastrophes  became  rarer  and 
more  partial,  flowering  plants  were  added  to  the  cryptogamic  class,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  more  and  more  perfect  species,  a  varied  and 
complex  flora  was  at  last  established.  In  like  manner,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  zoophyte,  the  brachiopod,  the  cephalopod,  the  fish,  the 
reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  warm-blooded  quadruped  made  their  en- 
trance into  the  earth,  one  after  the  other,  until  finally,  after  the  close 
of  the  tertiary  period,  came  the  quadrumanous  mammalia,  most 
nearly  resembling  man  in  outward  form  and  internal  structure,  and 
followed  soon  afterwards,  if  not  accompanied  at  first,  by  the  human 
race  itself. 

The  objections  which,  in  1830,  I  urged  against  this  doctrine*,  in 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  a  chaotic  to  a  more 
settled  condition,  have  since  been  embraced  by  a  large  and  steadily 
increasing  school  of  geologists ;  and  in  reference  to  the  animate 
world,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge with  that  which  we  possessed  twenty  years  ago,  how  fully  I  was 
justified  in  declaring  the  insufliciency  of  the  data  on  which  such 
bold  generalizaticms,  respecting  progressive  development,  were  based. 
Speaking  of  the  absence,  from  the  tertiary  formations,  of  fossil 
Quadrumana,  I  observed,  in  1830,  that  "we  had  no  right  to  expect 
to  have  detected  any  remains  of  tribes  which  live  in  trees,  until  we 
knew  more  of  those  quadrupeds  which  frequent  marshes,  rivers,  and 
the  borders  of  lakes,  such  being  usually  first  met  with  in  a  fossil  state."  f 
I  also  added,  '*  if  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  presence  of  crocodiles 
and  turtles  in  the  London  clay,  and  from  the  cocoa-nuts  and  spices 
found  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  that  at  the  period  when  our  older  ter- 
tiary strata  were  formed,  the  climate  was  hot  enough  for  the  Quadru- 
mana, we  nevertheless  could  not  hope  to  discover  any  of  their 
skeletons,  until  we  had  made  considerable  progress  in  ascertaining 
what  were  the  contemporary  Pachydermata ;  and  not  one  of  these 
has  been  discovered  as  yet  in  any  strata  of  this  epoch  in  England." 

Nine  years  afterwards,  when  these  fossil  Pachyderms  had  been  found 
in  the  London  clay,  and  in  the  sandy  strata  at  its  base,  the  remains 
of  a  monkey,  of  the  genus  Macacus,  were  detected  near  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk ;  and  other  Quadrumana  had  been  met  with,  a  shoi*t  time 
previously,  in  diflerent  stages  of  the  tertiary  series,  in  India,  France, 
and  Brazil. 

•  Pricciplef,  1ft  ed.  chtpi.  ▼.  and  ix.  t  1^^*^-  P- 1^^- 
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When  we  consider  the  small  area  of  the  earth's  surface  hither- 
to examined  geologically,  and  our  scanty,  acquaintance  with  the 
fossil  Yertebrata,  even  of  the  environs  of  great  European  capitals, 
it  is  truly  surprising  that  any  naturalist  should  be  rash  enough  to 
assume  that  the  Lower  Eocene  deposits  mark  the  era  of  the  first  cre- 
ation of  Quadrumana.  It  is,  however,  still  more  unphilosophical  to 
infer  from  a  single  extinct  species  of  this  order,  obtained  in  a  latitude 
far  from  the  tropics,  that  the  Eocene  Quadrumana  had  not  attained 
as  high  a  grade  of  organization  as  those  of  our  own  times,  when  the 
naturalist  is  acquainted  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  species  of  monkeys, 
apes  and  orangs  which  are  contemporary  with  man. 

To  return  to  the  year  1830,  Mammalia  had  not  then  been  traced 
to  rocks  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Stonesfield  Oolite,  whereas  we 
have  just  seen  that  memorials  of  this  class  have  at  length  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Trias  of  Germany.  In  1830  birds  had  been  dis- 
covered no  lower  in  the  series  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  or  Middle 
Eocene.  Their  bones  have  now  been  found  both  in  England  and 
the  Swiss  Alps  in  the  Lower  Eocene,  and  their  existence  has  been 
established  by  foot-prints  in  the  triassic  epoch  in  North  America 
(p.  297.)*  Reptiles  in  1830  had  not  been  detected  in  rocks  older  than 
the  Magnesian  limestone,  or  Permian  formation ;  whereas  the  skeletons 
of  four  species  have  since  been  brought  to  light  (see  p.  336.)  in  the 
coal-measures,  and  one  in  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  of  Europe,  while 
the  footprints  of  three  or  four  more  have  been  observed  in  carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  North  America,  not  to  mention  the  chelonian  trail 
above  described,  from  the  most  ancient  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of 
Canada,  the  '*  Potsdam  Sandstone,''  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  system.     (See  above,  p.  vii.) 

Lastly,  the  remains  of  fish,  which  in  1830  were  scarcely  recognized 
in  deposits  older  than  the  coal,  have  now  been  found  plentifully 
in  the  Devonian,  and  sparingly  in  the  Silurian,  strata ;  though 
not  in  any  formation  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  Chelonian  of 
Montreal. 

Previously  to  the  discovery  last  mentioned,  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  paleontologists  to  speak  with  confidence  of  fish  as 
having  been  created  before  reptiles.  It  was  deemed  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  introduction  of  a  particular  class  or  order  of  beings 
into  the  planet  coincided,  in  date,  with  the  age  of  the  oldest  rock 
to  which  the  remains  of  that  class  or  order  happened  then  to  have 
been  traced  back.  To  be  consistent  with  themselves,  the  same 
naturalists  ought  now  to  take  for  granted  that  reptiles  were  called 
into  existence  before  fish.  This  they  will  not  do,  because  such  a 
conclusion  would  militate  against  their  favourite  hypothesis  of  an 
ascending  scale,  according  to  which  Nature  "evolved  the  organic 
world,"  rendering  it  more  and  more  perfect  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

In  our  efibrts  to  arrive  at  sound  theoretical  views  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, it  would  seem  most  natural  to  turn  to  the  marine  invertebrate 
animals  as  to  a  class  afibrding  the  most  complete  series  of  monu- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  where  we  can  find  correspond- 
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ing  terms  of  comparison,  in  strata  of  every  age.  If,  in  this  more 
complete  series  of  her  archives,  Nature  had  really  exhibited  a  more 
simple  grade  of  organisation  in  fossils  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  we 
might  have  suspected  that  there  was  some  foundation  of  facts  in  the 
theory  of  successive  development.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  In  the 
Lower  Silurian  there  is  a  full  representation  of  the  Radiata,  Mollusca, 
and  Articulata  proper  to  the  sea.  The  marine  Fauna,  indeed,  in 
those  three  classes,  is  so  rich  as  almost  to  imply  a  more  perfect  de- 
velopment than  that  which  now  peoples  the  ocean.  Thus,  in  the 
great  division  of  the  Radiata,  we  find  asteroid  and  helianthoid 
zoophytes,  besides  crinoid  and  cystidean  echinoderms.  In  the  Mol* 
losca  of  the  same  most  ancient  epoch  M.  Barrande  enumerates,  in 
Bohemia  alone,  the  astonishing  number  of  253  species  of  Cephalo- 
poda. In  the  Articulata  we  have  the  crustaceans,  represented  by 
more  than  200  species  of  Trilobites,  not  to  mention  other  genera. 

It  is  only  then,  in  reference  to  the  Vertebrala,  that  the  argument 
of  degeneracy  in  proportion  as  we  trace  fossils  back  to  older  form- 
ations can  be  maintained  ;  and  the  dogma  rests  mainly  for  its  support 
on  negative  evidence,  whether  deduced  from  the  entire  absence  of 
the  fossil  representatives  of  certain  classes  in  particular  rocks,  or  the 
low  grade  of  the  first  few  species  of  a  class  which  chance  has  thrown 
in  our  way. 

The  scarcity  of  all  memorials  of  birds  in  strata  below  the  Eocene, 
has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  some  geologists.  The  bones  formerly 
referred  to  birds  in  the  Wealden  and  Chalk,  are  now  admitted  to 
have  belonged  to  fiying  reptiles,  of  various  sizes,  one  of  them  from 
the  Kentish  chalk  so  large  as  to  have  measured  16  feet  6  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  its  outstretched  wings.  Whether  some  elongated  bones 
of  the  Stonesfield  Oolite  should  be  referred  to  birds,  which  they  seem 
greatly  to  resemble  in  microscopic  structure  or  to  Plerodactyles,  is  a 
point  now  under  investigation.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  no 
oeseous  remains  of  the  class  Aves  have  hither  to  been  derived  from 
any  secondary  or  primary  formation,  we  must  not  too  hastily 
conclude  that  birds  were  even  scarce  in  these  periods.  The  rarity 
of  such  fossils  in  the  Eocene  marine  strata  is  very  striking.  In  1846, 
Professor  Owen,  in  his  ^*  History  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds 
of  Great  Britain,"  was  unable  to  obtain  more  than  four  or  five  frag- 
ments of  bones  and  skulls  of  birds  from  the  London  Clay,  by  the  aid 
of  which  four  species  were  recognized.  Even  so  recently,  therefore, 
as  1846^  as  much  was  known  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Stonesfield 
Oolite,  as  of  the  ornithic  Fauna  of  our  English  Eocene  deposits. 

To  reason  correctly  on  the  value  of  negative  facts  in  this  branch 
of  Paleontology,  we  must  first  have  ascertained  how  far  the  relics  of 
birds  are  now  becoming  preserved  in  new  strata,  whether  marine, 
lluTiatile,  or  lacustrine.  I  have  explained,  in  the  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  that  the  imbedding  of  the  bones  of  living  birds  in  deposits 
now  in  progress  in  inland  lakes  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  In  the 
shell-marl  of  Scotland,  which  is  made  up  bodily  of  the  shells  of  the 
genera  Limneus,  Planorbis,  Succinea,  and  Yalvata,  and  in  which  the 
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skeletons  of  deer  and  oxen  abound,  we  find  no  bones  of  birds.  Tet 
we  know  that,  before  the  lakes  were  drained  which  yield  this  marl 
used  in  agriculture,  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  bordering 
swamps  were  covered  with  wild  ducks,  herons,  and  other  fowL  Thej 
left  no  memorials  behind  them,  because,  if  they  perished  on  the  land, 
their  bodies  decomposed  or  became  the  prey  of  carnivorous  animals ; 
if  on  the  water,  they  were  buoyant  and  floated  till  they  were  de- 
voured by  predaceous  fish  or  birds.  The  same  causes  of  obliteration 
have  no  power  to  efifaco  the  foot-prints  which  the  same  creatures  may 
leave,  under  favourable  circumstances,  imprinted  on  an  ancient  mud- 
bank  or  shore,  on  which  new  strata  may  be  from  time  to  time  thrown 
down.  In  the  red  mud  of  recent  origin  spread  over  wide  areas  by 
the  high  tides  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  innumerable  foot-tracks  of  recent 
birds  (Tringa  minuta)  are  preserved  in  successive  layers,  and  hard- 
ened by  the  sun.  Yet  none  of  the  bones  of  these  birds,  though  dili- 
gently searched  for,  have  yet  been  discovered  in  digging  trenches 
through  the  red  mud.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  few  spots,  the  bones  of 
birds  have  been  met  with  plentifully  in  the  older  tertiary  strata,  but 
always  in  rocks  of  freshwater  ongin,  such  as  the  Paris  gypsum  or 
the  lacustrine  limestone  of  the  Limagne  d*Auvergne.  In  strata  of 
the  same  age,  in  Belgium  and  other  European  countries,  or  in  the 
United  States,  where  no  less  careful  search  has  been  made,  few,  if 
any,  fossil  birds  have  come  to  light. 

We  ought,  therefore,  most  clearly  to  perceive  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  plan  of  Nature  to  hand  down  to  after  times  a  complete  or 
systematic  record  of  the  former  history  of  the  animate  world.  The 
preservation  of  the  relics,  even  of  aquatic  tribes  of  animals,  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  although  time  may  so  multiply  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  they  may  seem  to  constitute  the  rule ;  and  may 
thus  impose  upon  the  imagination,  leading  us  to  infer  the  non- 
existence of  creatures  of  which  no  monuments  are  extant.  Hitherto 
our  acquaintance  with  the  birds,  and  even  the  Mammalia,  of  the 
Eocene  period  has  depended,  almost  everywhere,  on  single  specimens, 
or  on  a  few  individuals  found  in  one  spot.  It  has  therefore  depended 
on  what  we  commonly  call  chance ;  and  we  must  not  wonder  if  the 
casual  discovery  of  a  tertiary,  secondary,  or  primary  rock,  rich  in 
fossil  impressions  of  the  foot-prints  of  birds  or  quackupeds,  should 
modify  or  suddenly  overthrow  all  theories  based  on  negative  facts. 

The  chief  reason  why  we  meet  more  readily  with  the  remains  of 
every  class  in  tertiary  than  in  secondary  strata,  is  simply  that  the 
older  rocks  are  more  and  more  exclusively  marine  in  proportion  as 
we  depart  farther  and  farther  from  periods  during  which  the  existing 
continents  were  built  up.  The  secondary  and  primary  formations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  marine, —  not  because  the  ocean  was  more 
universal  in  past  times,  but  because  the  epochs  which  preceded  the 
Eocene  were  so  distant  from  our  own,  that  entire  continents  have  been 
since  submerged. 

I  have  alluded  at  p.  299.  to  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of  the  South 
American  Ostriches,  seen  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  walking  at 
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low  water  over  extensive  mud-banks,  which  are  then  dry,  for  the 
sake  of  feeding  on  small  fish.  Perhaps  no  bird  of  such  perfect  orga- 
nization as  the  eagle  or  vulture  may  ever  accompany  these  ostriches. 
Certainly,  we  cannot  expect  the  condor  of  the  Andes  to  leave  its  trail 
on  such  a  shore ;  and  no  traveller,  after  searching  for  footprints  along 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  would  venture  to  specu- 
late, from  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry,  on  the  extent,  variety,  or 
development  of  the  feathered  Fauna  of  the  interior  of  that  continent. 
The  absence  of  Cetacea  from  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene  has  been 
frequently  adduced  as  lending  countenance  to  the  theory  of  the  late 
appearance  of  the  highest  class  of  Yertebrata  on  the  earth.  That  we 
have  hitherto  failed  to  detect  them  in  the  Oolite  or  Trias,  does  not 
imply,  as  we  have  now  seen,  that  Mammalia  were  not  then  created. 
Even  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  Europe,  the  discovery  of  Cetaceans  has 
never  kept  pace  with  that  of  land  quadrupeds.  The  only  instance 
cited  in  Great  Britain  is  a  species  of  Monodon,  from  the  London 
clay,  of  doubtful  authenticity  as  to  its  geological  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gigantic  Zeuglodon  of  North  America  (see  p.  207. ), 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  Middle  Eocene  strata  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
from  which  as  yet  no  bones  of  land-quadrupeds  have  been  obtained. 

Professor  Sedgwick  states  in  a  recent  work*,  that  he  possesses  in 
the  Woodwardlan  Museum,  a  mass  of  anchylosed  cervical  vertebrae  of 
a  whale  which  he  found  near  Ely,  and  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite ; 
but  its  true  geological  site  is  not  well  determined.  It  differs,  says 
Professor  Owen,  from  any  other  known  fossil  or  recent  whale. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  then  of  our  information,  we  can 
scarcely  say  more  than  that  the  Cetacea  may  have  been  scarce,  in  the 
secondary  and  primary  periods.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  when 
aquatic  saurians,  some  of  them  carnivorous,  like  the  Ichthyosaurus, 
were  swarming  in  the  sea,  and  when  there  were  large  herbivorous 
reptiles,  like  the  Iguanodon,  on  the  land,  such  reptiles  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  have  superseded  the  Cetacea,  and  discharged  their  func- 
tions in  the  animal  economy. 

The  views  which  I  proposed  originally  in  the  Principles  of 
Geology  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  progressive  development  may 
be  thus  briefly  explained.  From  the  earliest  period  at  which  plants 
and  animals  can  be  proved  to  have  existed,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual change  going  on  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  accompanied 
by  great  fluctuations  of  climate.  To  these  ever-varying  geographical 
and  climatal  conditions  the  state  of  the  animate  world  has  been 
unceasingly  adapted.  No  satisfactory  proof  has  yet  been  discovered 
of  the  gradual  passage  of  the  earth  from  a  chaotic  to  a  more  habit- 
able state,  nor  of  a  law  of  progressive  development  governing  the 
extinction  and  renovation  of  species,  and  causing  the  Fauna  and  Flora 
to  pass  from  an  embryonic  to  a  more  perfect  condition,  from  a  simple 
to  a  more  complex  organization. 

*  Pre&ce  to  5tb  ed,  of  Studies  of  University  of  Cambridge. 
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The  principle  of  adaptation  above  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been 
analogous  to  that  which  now  peoples  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tro- 
pical regions  contemporaneously  with  distinct  assemblages  of  species 
and  genera,  or  which  independently  of  mere  temperature  gives  rise 
to  a  predominance  of  the  marsupial  tribe  of  quadrupeds  in  Australia, 
and  of  the  placental  tribe  in  Asia  and  Europe,  or  to  a  profusion  of 
reptiles  without  mammalia  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  and  of 
mammalia  without  reptiles  in  Greenland.* 

This  theory  implies,  almost  necessarily,  a  very  unequal  representa- 
tion at  successive  periods  of  the  principal  classes  and  orders  of  plants 
and  animals,  if  not  in  the  whole  globe,  at  least  throughout  very  wide 
areas.  Thus,  for  example,  the  proportional  number  of  genera,  species, 
and  individuals  in  the  vertebrate  class  may  differ,  in  two  different  and 
distinct  epochs,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  by  any  two  contemporaneous 
Faunas,  because  in  the  course  of  millions  of  ages,  the  contrast  of 
climate  and  geographical  conditions  may  exceed  the  difference  now 
observable  in  polar  and  equatorial  latitudes. 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  successive  de- 
velopment had  been  paleontologically  true,  as  the  new  discoveries 
above  enumerated  show  that  it  is  not;  if  the  sponge,  the  cepha- 
lopod,  the  fish^  the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  mammifer  had  followed 
each  other  in  regular  chronological  order  —  the  creation  of  each  class 
being  separated  from  the  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time  ;  and  if  it 
were  admitted  that  Man  was  created  last  of  all,  still  we  should  by 
no  means  be  able  to  recognize,  in  his  entrance  upon  the  earth,  the  last 
term  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  progressive  developments.  For 
the  superiority  of  Man,  as  compared  to  the  irrational  mammalia,  is 
one  of  kind,  rather  than  of  degree,  consisting  in  a  rational  and  moral 
nature,  with  an  intellect  capable  of  indefinite  progression,  and  not 
in  the  perfection  of  his  physical  organization,  or  those  instincts  in 
which  he  resembles  the  brutes.  He  may  be  considered  as  a  link  in 
the  same  unbroken  chain  of  being,  if  we  regard  him  simply  as  a  new 
species  —  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  —  subject,  like  other 
species,  to  certain  fixed  and  invariable  laws,  and  adapted  like  them 
to  the  state  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  his  creation.  Physically  considered,  he  may  form  part  of  an 
indefinite  series  of  terrestrial  changes  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  but 
morally  and  intellectually  he  may  belong  to  another  system  of  things 
—  of  things  immaterial  —  a  system  which  is  not  permitted  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  the  course  of  the  material  world,  or  the  laws  which 
govern  its  changes,  f 

•   Principles.  4th  ed.  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  and  vol.  i.  chap.  9.  subsequent  ed. 

t  In  my  Anniversary  Address,  for  1851,  to  the  Geological  Society,  the  reader 
will  find  a  full  discussion  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  hear  on  the  theory  of 
progressive  development.  —  Quart.  Joum.  Geo!.  Soc,  vol.  vii. 
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ELEMENTARY    GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  BOOKS. 

Geology  defined— Saccessiye  formation  of  the  earth's  cmst — Claflsification  of  rocks 
according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rocks — Their  stratification  and  im- 
bedded fossils  —  Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters  —  Plutonic 
rocks,  and  their  relation  to  the  rolcanic — Metamorphic  rocks  and  their  probable 
origin — The  term  primitiTe,  why  erroneously  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
— Treading  diyision  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which 
Geology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
yif,  ge^  the  earth,  and  Xoyog^  logos,  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience 
we  might  have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate 
exclusively  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils, 
and  metals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  dififerent  periods  of  the  past,  in- 
habited the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct 
substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite, 
and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined 
that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in 
their  present  position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  dififerent  con- 
clusion, discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were 
not  all  produced  in  the  beginning  of  things,  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  con- 
dition gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
eeasive  periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living  beings 
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have  floSftn&hed  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remains  of  these 
creatuf  eft'Still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Bjr  the  "  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  vuh  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which 
v.a'flxe  enabled  to  reason  bj  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
•'These  reasonings  maj  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten 
'mfles ;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no 
.  more  than  -^^  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
*  The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are, 
in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they 
are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic beings  which  people  our  globe.     Referring  to  this  standard  of 
magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain, 
and  admit,  at  the  same  time^  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet, 
but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite 
spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term 
rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the 
term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination. 
Our  older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  pas- 
sage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists 
of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical 
term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in 
French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  felsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no 
means  implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  con- 
dition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student 
how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to 
their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks, — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  others.  These  rocks  are  stratified,  or  divided  into  distinct 
layers,  or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any 
thing  spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For,  whenever  a  running 
stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  velocity  checked,  as  when 
it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the  sediment,  previously 
held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are 
thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  consi- 
derable regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may 
be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of 
the  same  material ;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with 
peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
formation^  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or 
more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in 
thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^^ formation^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explana- 
tion, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus 
we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 
and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non-metallifer- 
oas  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Granges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  tliose 
of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a 
channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  clifis. 
These  beds  vary  in  colour,  and  are  occasionally  characterised  by  con- 
taining drift-wood  or  shells.  The  shells  may  belong  to  species  pecu- 
liar to  the  river,  but  are  sometimes  those  of  marine  testacea,  washed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  during  storms. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  the 
fertile  deposits  of  mud  which  they  leave  on  the  plains.  This  mud  is 
ttratifiedj  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  diflering  slightly 
in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it, 
as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin  ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  re- 
semblance. Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers 

•  See  Principles  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  "  Nile,"  "  Riyere,"  &c 
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of  rounded  pebbles  composed  of  different  rocks  mingled  together. 
Tfaej  are  like  the  shingle  of  a  sea-beach,  or  pebbles  formed  in  the 
beds  of  torrents  and  rivers,  which  are  carried  down  into  the  ocean 
wherever  these  descend  from  high  grounds  bordering  a  coast  There 
the  gravel  is  spread  out  bj  the  waves  and  currents  over  a  consi- 
derable space ;  but  during  seasons  of  drought  the  torrents  and  rivers 
are  nearly  dry,  and  have  onlj  power  to  convey  fine  sand  or  mud 
into  the  sea.  Hence,  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fine  sediment 
accumulate  under  water,  and  such  alternations  are  found  by  geologists 
in  the  interior  of  every  continent.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  forms  of  pebbles,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  origi- 
nated under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  of  fossils,  so  abundantly  included  in  the 
earth's  crust.  By  a  fossU  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals, 
especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded 
in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  6f  limestone,  they  are 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself. 
Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often 
associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of 
forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  eleva- 
tions of  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps,  13,000  in  the 
Andes,  and  above  16,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief,  that 
these  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  efiects  and  proofs  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah ;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
phenomena  have  long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  fiood 
might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface, 
scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  in- 
termixed ;  but  the  strata  containing  fossils  are  not  superficial  depo- 
sits, and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but  constitute  the  entire  mass 
of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled  without  reference  to  the 
original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the 
memorials ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated  together  which 
lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  it,  in 
brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favourite  notion  of  some  modern  writers, 
who  were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the 

*  See  p.  IS.  t  See  Geograph.  Joom.  vol.  ir.  p.  64. 
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deluge,  that  thej,  and  the  strata  in  which  thej  are  entombed,  might 
have  been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  Thej  have 
imagined  that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been 
the  receptacle  of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the 
time  of  the  flood,  into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the 
ancient  continents  were  at  the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the 
bed  of  the  present  sea.  This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the 
diluvial  theory  before  alluded  to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossil! ferous 
strata  were  successively  thrown  down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revolutions  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing  continents  exhibit,  in 
most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  an  era  far  more 
remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  Ample 
proofs  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedimentary  strata,  each 
several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other  in  the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and 
plants  which  are  distinguishable  with  few  exceptions  from  species  now 
living.  The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of 
corals,- others  are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal, 
while  some  are  without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of 
fossils  are  marine ;  in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below, 
they  as  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  brackish 
estuary  or  lake.  When  the  student  has  more  fully  examined  into 
these .  appearances,  he  will  become  convinced  that  the  time  required 
for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing  the  actual  continents  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  conceded  by  the  theory 
above  alluded  to;  and  likewise  that  no  one  universal  and  sudden 
conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geological  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain,  or  other  cha- 
racters, external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together 
as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  modern  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised 
by  stratification  or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks,  —  The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  con- 
sider are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  par- 
tially distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  hori- 
zcmtal  extension.  Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the 
country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the 
departments  of  Fuy  de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardeche,  towards 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical 
lulls  having  the  forms  of  modem  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
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perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.  These  cones  are  composed  more- 
over of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those  of  active  volcanos. 
Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  cones  into  the 
adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  of 
rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modern  flows  of 
lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava. 
Although  none  of  these  French  volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within 
the  period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect. 
Some,  however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  vol- 
canos, the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scorias,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid 
materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  struc- 
ture has  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ravines ; 
and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of 
porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikeSf 
as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  burst  through  the 
other  materials.  Such  dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into 
open  fissures,  and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuffy 
a  substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  firom  the  interior 
of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases.  , 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where 
spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical 
form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams  connected  with 
them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  altliough  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Staffa,  and  that  of  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its 
columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava 
which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanos.  We 
find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  forming  dikes^ 
such  as  have  been  spoken  of ;  and  some  of  the  strata  through  which 
these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of 
superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our  own  times  burst  out 
beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more 
fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  Hocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be 
shown,   that   as  different  sedimentary  formations,  containing  each 
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their  characteristic  fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods, 
so  also  volcanic  sand  and  scoriss  have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas 
have  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  at  many  different  epochs, 
or  have  been  injected  into  fissures  ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as 
the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monu- 
ments, throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

Plutonic  rocks  (Granite^  &c.).  —  We  have  now  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and 
the  volcanic :  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent, 
especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail 
to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of 
those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  de- 
posits such  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those 
generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these 
divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plu- 
tonic,  comprehending  all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which 
are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations. 
The  members  of  the  other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and 
have  been  called  by  some  the  crystalline  schists^  in  which  group  are 
included  gneiss,  micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist, 
statuary  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks 
afiterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find 
a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of 
rocks.  .1  cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the 
student,  in  a  few  words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the 
analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the 
surface.  The  result,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  granite,  which  constitute  the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to  have  been  formed  under  great  pressure, 
at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a 
certain  weight  of  incumbent  water.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  they 
have  been  melted,  and  have  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised,  but 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  different  from 
those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.  Hence  they  differ  from  the 
▼olcanie  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also 
by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of 
eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable 
depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities, 
to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lava. 

Akhongh  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  over- 
flawed.    But  as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  the  volcanic  rocks, 
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they  have  been  styled,  from  this  peculiarity,  "  overlying"  by  Dr.  Mac 
CuUoch ;  and  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  the  term  **  underlying "  for 
the  granites,  to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  they  almost 
invariably  present  themselves. 

Metamorphicy  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks.  —  The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist^  clay-slate,,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the 
like,,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular 
pieces  of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  oi^anic  bodies,  and  they 
are  often  as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  most  probable, 
and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of 
these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form 
of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean 
heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  that  such  a  <^omplete  conversion  has  actually  taken  place» 
fossiliferous  strata  having  exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crys- 
talline texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact 
with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays 
into  slates  called  mica- schist  and  hornblende-schist,  all  signs  of  organic 
bodies  having  been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic 
rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
depth  in  the  earth.  Whether  hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified 
masses^  or  electricity,  or  any  other  causes  have  co-operated  to  produce 
the  crystalline  texture,  may  be  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  plutonic  influence  has  sometimes  pervaded  entire  mountain 
masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  (Jeology  (1833),  the  term 
"  Metamorphic "  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  horn  fura^ 
meta,  tranSy  and  fMpij^rif  morphe, /brma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference 
to  their  origin,  —  the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the 
metamorphic  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that 
portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes  have  originated  at 
many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been  produced  contem- 
poraneously, and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress  of  formation.  It 
is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  all  granites,  together  with 
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the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata,  were  first  formed,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  called  "  primitive,"  and  that  the  aqueous  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  therefore,  rank  as 
secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea  was  adopted  in  the  infancy 
of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified  or  unstratified, 
earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils,  were  alike  regarded  as 
of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was  naturally  argued,  that  the 
foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  in  every  instance 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts ;  for  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed,  by  the 
influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while  super- 
imposed formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered. 
In  other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes  have  given 
birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystalline  or 
fossiliferous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition.  Even  in 
dties,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as 
universally  true,  that  the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether  of  brick 
or  marble,  are  more  modern  than  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest, 
for  these  often  consist  of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have  rotted  and 
been  replaced  one  after  the  other,  without  the  least  injury  to  the 
buildings  above ;  meanwhile,  these  may  have  required  scarcely  any 
repair,  and  may  have  been  constantly  inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the 
habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock 
immediately  below  :  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  sub- 
jacent materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as 
belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  un- 
stratified, plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as 
above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  different  ages,  sometimes  newer 
than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the  term  primary,  which  was  for- 
merly used  for  the  whole,  must  be  abandoned,  as  it  would  imply  a 
manifest  contradiction.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  find  a  new 
name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import,  and  must 
express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attributable  to 
granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered  rocks),  and, 
on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which  those  rocks 
differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered  sedimentary 
strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Greology  (first  edition,  vol.  iii.), 
the  term  "  hypogene  "  for  this  purpose,  derived  from  vtto,  under^  and 
ytyofAoiy  to  be,  or  to  be  bom;  a  word  implying  the  theory  that 
granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are  alike  nether^ 
formed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their  present  form 
and  structure  at  the  surface.  This  occurs  in  the  lowest  place  in  the 
order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps,  where 
some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  here- 
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after  to  be  described  as  tertiarj,  they  are  still  underlying  rocks. 
Thej  never  repose  on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on 
strata  containing  organic  remains.  Thej  are  hypogeney  as  ''  being 
under  "  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two 
distinct  points  of  view  ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral 
masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and  having  a 
certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other 
characters  both  positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence 
of  organic  remains.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may 
be  viewed  as  a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a 
succession  of  events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living 
inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks  ;  first, 
in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then 
in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

AQUEOUS  ROCKS  —  THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  FORMS  OF    STRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Mineral  composition  of  strata  —  Arenaceous  rocks  —  Argillaceous — Calcareous — 
Gypsum  —  Forms  of  stratification — Original  horizontality — ^Thinning  out — Dia- 
gonal  arrangement —  Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We 
may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition, 
external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and 
other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  inde- 
pendently of  their  age,  and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chrono- 
logically or  with  reference  to  the  successive  geological  periods  when 
they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
under  water ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally 
to  three  divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calca- 
reous, which  are  formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Of  these,  the  arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  siliceous  or  flinty  grains;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a 
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mixture  of  siliceous  matter^  with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  fourth 
in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or 
limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 

Arenaceous  or  siliceous  rocks.  —  To  speak  first  of  the  sandy  divi- 
sion :  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains 
consist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous 
minerals,  aa  quartz  and  common  flint.  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest 
form ;  flint  usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of 
iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  running  water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains, 
which  often  cohere  together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more 
commonly  are  bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or 
calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a 
drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the 
grains  not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure. 
In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose 
sand,  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is 
very  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral 
divides,  are  often  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, giving  a  slaty  or  laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit.  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes 
a  conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one 
or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is 
simply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement 

Argillaceous  rocks,  —  Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex 
or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one  fourth,  of  alumine, 
or  argil ;  but,  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  suffi- 
cient ductility^  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like 
paste  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay  ;  and  such 
clays  vary  greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  mud  derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of 
various  rocks.  The  purest  clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or 
kaolin,  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of 
felspar  and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.* 
Shale  has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water : 
it  is  a  more  solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed  by 
pressure.    It  usually  divides  into  irregular  laminss. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 
peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine, 
but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of 
iron.f 

*  Hie  kaolin  of  China  consists  of  7 1  '1 5  nearly  equal  parts  of  silica  and  alumine^ 

C  of  silex,  I5*86of  alomine,  1*92  of  with   1  per  cent  of  magnesia.    (PhiL 

and  6-73  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mag.  vol.  x.  1837.) 
Mineralogy,  p.  33.)  ;  but  other  porcelain        f  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogj,  "*  Abi- 

dajs  differ  materially,  that  of  Ck>mwall  mine." 
be^  emnposed,  according  to  Boase  of 
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Calcareous  rocks.  —  This  division  comprebends  those  rocks  which, 
like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Shells 
and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition 
of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  necessary  to  calcine 
these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile 
matter,  without  vitrifying  or  melting  the  lime  itself.  White  chalk 
is  often  pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this  rock,  although  usually  in 
a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  sometimes  sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for 
building,  and  even  passes  into  a  compact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which 
the  separate  parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from 
each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These 
last  might  be  called  "  calcareous  sandstones ;"  but  that  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  calcareous 
and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  "  oolite  "  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  con- 
centric layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is 
called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble, 
which  is  also  called  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases 
a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphui*ic,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  carbonic, 
unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  compounds,  thereby  be- 
coming a  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid, 
when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  froths  up  or  effervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles 
through  the  drop  of  liquid.  This  effervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in 
proportion  as  the  limestone  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye 
cannot  always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argil- 
laceous, and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely 
occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary 
white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for 
porcelain,  or  with  sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the 
white  sand  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure 
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as  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More 
commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the 
same  mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam.  If  there  is  much  calcareous 
matter  in  clay  it  is  called  marl;  but  this  term  has  unfortunately  been 
used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied 
to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime  ;  as,  to  that  red  loam  usually 
called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like  true  marl,  fell  to 
pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  confusion  of 
using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were  easily 
worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to 
clay,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries, 
as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of 
common  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell 
here  on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others, — 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Magnesian  Umestane 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia;  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  half. 
It  effervesces  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common 
limestone.  In  England  this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
but  it  varies  greatly  in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an 
earthy  state  to  a  white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness.  Dolomite^ 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  Grermany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety 
of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Gypsum,  —  Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime^ 
and  water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish*yellow  rock,  with  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce 
like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  An- 
hydrous gypsum  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which  water  does  not  enter 
as  a  component  part.  Gypseous  marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
marL  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and  compact  variety  of  gypsum  found 
in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It 
is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance,  as  that  of  Volterra  in 
Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence 
and  Leghorn.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily 
wrought. 

Forms  of  stratification,  —  A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of 
one  of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 
Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass 
through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser 
grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below  these,  layers 
of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminss, 
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and  contfuning  beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet 
with  beds  of  pure  and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sand- 
stones, and  underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or 
beds  of  limestone,  filled  with  coraJs  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  dis- 
tinguishable from  another  hy  certain  fossils,  or  hj  the  abundance  of 
particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  dis- 
tinct stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  mari, 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  claj,  recurring  again  and  again, 
in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata. 
The  causes  which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modern  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface.*  It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes 
and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition, 
colour,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes 
flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods  low  and  feeble ;  different  tribu- 
taries, also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore 
charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  undermine  the 
cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into  the 
deep,  after  which  a  season:  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing  but 
the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of 
these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated,  those  in  which  we 
see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose 
sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud 
deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by 
its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when  this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica. 
The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones, may  be  thus  understood.  J£  we  take  a  handful  of  quartzose 
sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  running  stream,  we 
see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water,  the  grains  of 
quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates  of  mica 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried  farther 
down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  fiat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  aldae 
refiecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct 
micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two ;  but 
it  remains  longer  suspended,  owing  to  its  great  extent  of  surface. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted  upon 
by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  carried 

♦  Conralt  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,  **  Stratification,"  "  Currents,"  **  Deltas," 
"  Water,"  &c 
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farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ; 
and  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to 
time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  he  thrown  down  successivelj  on 
the  same  area. 

Original  korizontality. — ^It  has  generally  heen  said  that  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  planes  of  stratification,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  parallel.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they 
make  an  approach  to  parallelism,  for  the  same  reason  that  sediment 
is  usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  The  reason 
of  this  arrangement  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  an  original 
evenness  or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been  recently  deposited,  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that  of  the  dry  land,  having 
in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should 
sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  where 
a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and 
sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would  appear  perfectly  level,  al- 
though, in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently  from  the  land  towards 
the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces 
along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to 
settle  in  hollas  or  depressions,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves 
diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depres- 
sions where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of 
various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1.)  be  two  ridges, 
with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  have  been  gradually  efiaced  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes 
c,  d^  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be  seen  that 
although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated  them- 
selves in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is 
thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a 
great  many  pai-ticles  would  be  carried 
by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep 
sides  of  A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind 
as  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
would  thus  become  more  and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
from  c  to  e.  This  levelling  operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
clear  to  the  student  by  supposing  a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be 
dug  in  a  plain  of  moving  sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case 
the  wind  would  soon  cause  all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear, 
and  the  surface  would  be  as  uniform  as  before.    Now,  water  in 
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motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third 
of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is 
estimated  at  1.  Bat  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh* 

Yety  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new 
deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may 
sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find 
at  length  that  each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds 
which  were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials 
are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely 
be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an 
end  abruptly.    (See  fig.  2.) 

Fig.  s. 
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Diagonal  or  Crou  Stratification. — There  is  also  another  phe- 
nomenon of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  niinor  layers  placed 

Fig.  3. 


Section  of  tand  at  Sandy  HilL  near  BIggleawade,  Bedfordshire. 
Height  SO  feet.    (Green-aaod  fbrmation.) 

obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal 
arran^'cment  the  name  of  "false  or  cross  stratification"  has  been 
given.    Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3.)  we  see  seven  or  eight 
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laige  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lines  a,  b,  c, 
mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly 
borizontaL  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  laminse  do  not 
conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination 
being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  the 
sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the 
deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminss  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  any  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can  such  irre- 
gularities be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of 
waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand^  and  gravel  to  be 
thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river 
forms  its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4.)  to  be  thus  formed  with 
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a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layex 
of  sediment  No.  1.  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its 
surface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in 
Baccession^  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e  (fig.  4.),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 
removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  B  C  D  E  (fig.  5.),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level, 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then 
accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  3.  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  suc- 
cessive strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is  well 
seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Suffolk  coast.    A  portion 

of  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6.,  where  the  layers,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  the 
altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 
ciur  betwMQ  Mianer  and  Dunwfcb.         Currents  in  the  same  place. 
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The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many 
miles  in  extent.  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 
in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000 
feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl, 
or  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as 
in  the  annexed  fig.  (7.),  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds 


Monte  Calva 


Fig.  7. 


Section  ttcm  Monte  CalTo  to  the  tea  by  the  ralley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  Mndttone.    (Oreen-sand  formation  ?) 

a,  6,  d.  Bedi  of  grarel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  aand  of  St  Madeleine,  with  marine  thella. 

of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  ft 
distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these 
beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  25°.  They  are  exposed  to  view 
in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  var3ring  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height, 
which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  flows. 
Although  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and 
uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  down 
originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  where  a  river  or  alpine 
torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a 
delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this 
part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast 
would  acquire  its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and 
a  deep  channel  might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when 
the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they 
subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine 
sediment,  are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the 
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origiiuti  mode  of  accaranlation  of  all  coarse  materials  convened  into 
deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinitA  distances  by  cur- 
rents of  moderate  relocity.  By  inattention  to  facts  and  inferences 
of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  m&de 
<^the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient  ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt^ 
for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  fig.  7.,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte 
Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and  these  again  were 
formed  before  c;  but  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  any 
one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at 
aaj  point  3000  or  4000  feet  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
was  due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers 
of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which 
cannot  be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when 
the  deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the 
alpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now 
behold  at  many  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  the  beds,  a,b,c,d, 
&re  of  comparatively  modern  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams 
of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ripple  mark, — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of 
sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  flg.  8.),  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the 
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sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting  of  materials 
along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which 
may  explain  the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but 
is  also  produced  on  sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  wat^. 
Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the  motion  of  the  air  to  produce 
this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach,  exposed  at  low  tide  near 
Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown  from  the  neighbour- 
ing dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark  level  sur- 
face of  sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beautifully 
rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  ap- 
pearance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and 
the  other  steep ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c, — dy  e ;  the 
windward-side  a  gentle  slope^  as  a,  6, — c,  d^  fig.  9.     When  a  gust  of 

Fig.  9. 


wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all 
the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on 
the  furrow  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the 
place  which  the  furrows  had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was 
by  the  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  h  and  c  d^ 
many  of  which  grains,  when  they  arrived  at  b  and  dy  fell  over  the 
scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  shape  and  mo- 
mentum, on  different  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move 
slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  Occasionally 
part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the 
ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thus 
causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common,  and 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  fig.  8.  We  may  observe  this  con- 
figuration in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering 
with  each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half  effaced,  and  a  newer  one, 
in  which  the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change 
of  wind,  and  the  new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the 
shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even 
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during  stormB  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks  have  been  ob- 
served at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and 
sand  at  the  depth  of  300  or  even  460  feet.* 


CHAPTER  m. 

AEBANGEMENT  of  fossils  in   strata  —  FRESHWATER  AND    MARINE. 

Successive  deposition  indicated  bj  fossils  —  Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells 
Proofs  of  gradaal  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils  —  Serpula  attached  to 
spatangos— Wood  bored  bj  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  infusoria 
— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  freshwater  from 
marine  formations — Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Roles  for  recognizing 
marine  testacea  —  Gjrogonite  and  chara  —  Freshwater  fishes  —  Alternation  of 
marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-flord. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter, 
we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  re- 
mains are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often 
be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at 
certain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells 
of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells; 
and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  commonly  derived  from  land  plants,  separating 
strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin 
of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer 
was  once  the  uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in 
which  aquatic  animals  lived.  £ach  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it 
may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or 
loose  sand  or  soil  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.     Some  limestones 

*  SiaiL  Edio.  New  FhiL  Jonrn.  vol.  xxxL  ;  and  Darwin,  Vole  Islands,  p.  134. 
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CODiist  almost  ezcluBJvelj  of  coraU,  and  in  many  cases  it  ia  erident 
that  the  present  poaition  of  each  fossil  zoophyte  has  been  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originally.  The  axis  of  the  coral, 
for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  stratiS cation.  If  the  stratum  be  now  iioricontal,  the 
round  spherical  heads  of  certain  species  continue  uppermost,  and 
th^r  points  of  attachment  are  directed  downwards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  repeated  throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modern 
reefs,  we  infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some 
of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  ages  like  forest  trees,  before 
they  attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  ages,  the  water  remained 
clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  shells  dis- 
persed every  where  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successive 
generations ;  and  the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lain  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  after  death  before  they  were 
imbedded  in  sediment.  Nothing,  for  example,  ia  more  common  than 
to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay,  with  aerpulEe,  or  barnacles  (acorn-shells), 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valvea,  so 
that  the  mollusk  was  certmnly  not  buried  in  ai^llaceous  mud  the 
moment  it  died.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  testacea,  now  adher- 
ing to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  state  to  full  maturity.  Attached 
shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the  serpuln  (a)  in  the 
annexed  figure  (fig.  10.),  may  often  have  grown  upon  an  oyster 
or  other  shell  while  the  animal 
within  was  still  living  i  but  if  tbey 
are  found  on  the  inside,  it  could 
only  happen  after  the  death  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  shell  which  af- 
fords the  support.  Thus,  in  fig. 
10.,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  serpu- 
Ice  have  grown  on  the  interior,  one 
of  them  exactly  on  the  place  where 
the  adductor  muscle  of  the  Gry- 
phiEa  (a  kind  of  oyster)  was  fixed. 
Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  ouUide  of  others, 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose 
shell  they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of 
the  same  in  mud  or  sand.  Thesea- 
^  urchins  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in 
white  chalk,  afford  a  good  lllaBtnr 
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tioo.  It  is  well  luiovn  that  tbese  animals,  when  livinf ,  are  iDvariably 
covered  with  aumeroiu  spinee,  which  Berve  as  organs  of  motion,  and 
$xe  supported  bj  rows  of  tubercles,  which  last  are  onlf  seen  after  the 
death  of  the  sea-urchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  fig.  12. 
a  living  species  of  SpatanguM,  common  on  om:  coast,  is  represented 
Fif.  II.  PK.  ic 


with  one  half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11.  a  fossil 
of  the  same  genua  from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked 
surface  which  the  individuals  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of 
their  bristles.  The  full-grown  Serpuia,  therefore,  which  now  adheres 
externally,  could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Spatangua  had 
died,  and  the  spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be 
carried  a  step  farther.  Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 
urchin  in  the  chalk  (see  fig.  13.),  which  baa  fixed  to  it  the  lower 
valve  of  a  Crania,  a  genus  of  bivalve  moUnsca.  The  upper  valve 
(J>,  fig.  13.)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though 
occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 
in  white  chalk  at  some  distance.  In  this  case,  we 
see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth 
to  age,  ^en  died  and  lost  its  spines,  which  were 
carried  away.  Then  the  young  Crania  adhered 
to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its  turn ; 
1^*^  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  separated  from 
,  ^^^  the  lower  before  the  Echinut  became  enveloped  in 
chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  tllustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  laud.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and 
Items  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled 
all  over  by  the  boles  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mol- 
Inak  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15.  (^  a  re- 
presentation is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo 
HotuZif,  or  common  ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and 
■lupi.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the 
wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at  the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces, 
M  ihown  St  0.    In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  14.) 
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hu  been  perfoiBt«d  b;  an  animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genus, 
called  Teredma  b^  Lamarck.  Tbe  calcareous  tube  <^  tbis  moUiuk 
was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  Talrea  of  the  shell  (6), 
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which  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valTos  of 
tbe  recent  Tertdo.  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  stoQj  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  liae  ;  but  it  must 
once  bave  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  Tnvdina 
lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree  mast 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perfaaps,  by  a 
flood,  or  torn  ofi*  aud  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind;  and  thus  onr 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for 
years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate- 
It  has  b^a  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights 
above  tbe  sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes 
and  testacea.  Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modem  oyster-beds 
and  coral  ree& ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  bave  been 
extremely  gradual.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the 
earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and 
animals,  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late 
years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  surprise  was  therefore  created  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ebrenberg  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  siliceous  stone,  caUed  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  mil- 
lions of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  the  Prussian  naturalist 
refers  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  most  others  now  believe  to 
be  plants.  They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomacee  by  those  natoralista 
who  believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.     The  substance  alluded  to  haa 
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long  been  irell  known  in  the  arte,  being  tised  in  the  form  of  powder 
for  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procared,  among  otber 
places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
over  a  wide  area,  is  no  leas  than  14  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  ex- 
amined with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  uli- 
ceouB  plates  or  frnstules  of  the  above-mentioned  IMatomaccte,  united 
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together  withoDt  any  visible  cement.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  : 
of  their  extreme  minuteness ;  but  Ehrenbei^  estimates  that 
Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  GaittoneUa 
distant  (see  fig.  17.)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220 
grains,  or  about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  Btroke, 
therefore,  tfaat  we  make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions, 
perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fosaila  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomaces  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forma 

are  various,  but  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera 

and  species.    Thus,  in  the 

**  *^  ^  '»■        family  BadUaria  (see  fig. 

16.),  the  fossils  preserved 
in  tripoli  are  seen  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  divisions 
and  transverse  lines  which 
characterize  the  living  spe- 
cies of  kindred  form.  With 
these,  also,  the  ailiceons 
spicnlsB  or  internal  sup- 
ports of  the  freshwater 
sponge  or  SpongiUa  of 
Lamarck,  are  sometimes  in- 
termingled (see  the  needle- 
shaped  bodies  in  fig.  20.). 
These  fiinty  cases  and  spi- 
culie,  although  hard,  are 
very  fragile,  breaking  like 
glass,  and  are  therefore 
admirably  adapted,  when 
rubbed,  for  wearing  down 
into  a  fine  powder  fit  for 
polishing    the    surface    of 

Besides  the  tripoli,  formed 
exclusively  of  the  fosfflb 
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above  described,  there  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  stratum 
at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact  stone,  a  kind  of  semi- 
opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomacese  and  spiculsB  of  the 
SpongiUa  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  by,  siliceous  matter. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most  delicate  Dia- 
tomace»  have  been  dissolved  by  water,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to 
this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  insects 
in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as 
the  opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in 
Saxony,  the  species  of  Diatomaceae  (or  Infusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehren- 
berg)  are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to 
formations  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in 
peat-mosses,  has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  composed 
partly  of  flint  and  partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the 
cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  Gaillonella  fermginea 
(fig.  18.). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaceae  have 
contributed  their  remains  ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to 
auspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been 
supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  hav^  been  derived  from 
microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk,  has  often  been  imagined^  this  rock  having  been  observed  to 
abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as  shells,  echini,  corals^ 
sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on  examining,  in  Oct. 
1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  portions 
of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England,  found,  on  carefully 
pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to  the  eye  simply  as 
white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossib.  He  obtained  above 
a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of  chalk,  some  being 
fragments  of  minute  corallines,  others  entire  Foraminifera  and 
CytheridsB.  The  annexed  drawings  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The  figures  a  a  represent  their 
natural  size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the  smallest  of  them,  such  as 

CfftherkUt  and  ForamiHifera  from  the  chalk. 
Rg.21.  Fig.  22.  Flg.2Sw  Fig.  24. 

Cylhere,  MUll.  Portion  of  CristeUaHa  Bosalina, 

Qltkerina,  Lam.  Iiodo$aria.  rotuiata. 

a,  fig.  24.,  are  gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  Diatomaceaa 
before  mentioned.    It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the 
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chambere  into  which  these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually 
often  filled  with  thousands  of  well-preserved  organic  bodies,  which 
abound  in  every  minute  grain  of  chalk,  and  are  especially  apparent 
in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often  accompanied  by  innumerable 
needle-ehaped  spiculse  of  sponges.  After  reflecting  on  these  dis* 
coveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on  to  conjecture  that,  as  the  formless 
cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin  has  been  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  so  also  even  those  parts  of 
chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be  recognized  may 
nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic  animalcules. 

*'  The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  !"  —  BraoK. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature!  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not 
only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods 
of  time  incidcnlably  remote,  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers 
of  life; 

Freshwater  and  marine  fossils.  —  Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms ;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which 
frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  formation  of  marl  and 
limestone,  more  than  50  feet  thick,  occurs,  in  which  the  shells  are 
principally,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their 
freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now 
abounding  in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in 
warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of 
limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells 
scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely 
contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells  {helices) ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and 
Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to 
examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents  which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes 
when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly  formed  plain  where  the 
Eander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud 
strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.    These  individuals  have  been  washed 
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away  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  river  and  ita  tribatariea^ 
some  from  moantainous  r^ons,  others  from  the  low  conntiy. 

Although  freahw&ter  formatioos  are  often  of  great  thickneaa,  jet 
they  are  uauallj  veiy  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine 
deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estoaries  are  (tf  small  dimensions  in  ccam- 
parison  with  seas. 

We  may  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  Brat,  bj  the  abieDce 
of  many  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For 
example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  any  eoo- 
phytes ;  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic 
Foraminifera.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of  the 
mollusca  that  we  are  guided  in  determining  the  point  in  quesUon. 
In  a  freshwater  deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  often  aa 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  a  marine  stratum ;  but  there  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
fact  that  the  genera  and  Bpecies  of  recent  freshwater  and  land  ibells 
are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  true 
mollusca  according  to  Blainville's  system,  excluding  those  of  extinct 
species  and  those  without  shells,  amount  to  about  200  in  nnmber,  of 
which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater  genera  scarcely  form  more  thaa 
a  sixtb.* 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  ore 
marine,    about  ten  only  out  of   nine^  genera  being   freshwater. 


Among  these  last,  the  foiu:  most  common  forma,  both  reCent  and 
fossil,  are  Cychu,   Cyrena,  Unto,  and  Anodonta  (see  figures);  the 


two  first  and  two  last  of  which  are  so  nearly  allied  as 
each  other. 

*  See  Sjni^)^  Tsble  in  BlainnllG's  Malacologie. 
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Lamarck  divided  the  btvalTe  moUusca  inta 
the  Dimj/ary,  or  those  having  two  large  muft- 
cnlar  impressions  in  each  valve,  as  n  fi  in  the 
CtcIss,  fig.  25.,  and  the  Monomyary,  aucli  U 
the  oyster  and  scallop,  in  which  there  is  onlj 
one  of  these  impreatdons,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30. 
Now,  as  none  of  these  last,  or  the  unimuscular 
bivalves,  are  freshwater,  we  may  at  once  pre- 
sume a  deposit  in  which  we  find  an;  of  then 
to  be  marine. 

The  univalve  shells  most  di&racteristtc  of 


freshwater  deposits  are,  Phnorbis,  Lymiua,  and  Paluditia,     (See 
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flgnres.)     But   to    tlieae    are    occasionallj  added  Pkyta,   Sueeinea, 

Aneylus,  Valvata,  MeUnwpm,  Melania,  and  Neritina.    (See  figures.) 

FH.M.  Fif.as.  ni.36.  Fit.  n. 

4        ^^^      ^        ^ 


In  regard  to  one  of  these,   the  Aneylus  (fig.  35.),  Mr.  Gray 
observes  that  it  sometimes  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  marine 


S^honaria,  except  in  the  animaL     The  shell,  however,  of  the 
Aneyba  is  usually  thinner.* 

•  Qitj,  FluL  Tmns.,  1839,  p.  301. 
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Some    n&toraliEts    include    NeriUna    (fig.  42.)   and  the  marine 

NierUa  (Gg.  43.)  in  the  aame  genus,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to 
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distinguish  the  two  by  good  generic  characters.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother, 
and  more  globular  than  the  marine  ;  and  they  have  never, 
like  the  Nerita,  the  inner  margin  of  the  outer  lip  toothed 
or  crenulaied.    (See  fig.  43.) 

A  few  genera,  among  which  Cerilkium  (fig.  44.)  is  the 
most  abundant,  ore  common  both  to  rivers  and  the  sea, 
having  species  peculiar  to  each.  Other  genera,  like  Auri-  cirMtfm 
ctda  (fig.  38.),  are  amphibious,  frequenting  marshes,  espe-  ^|ifb!l^g. 
ciallj  near  the  sea. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  abundant 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  Helix 
(fig.  45.),  Cyclostoma  (fig.  46.),  Pupa  (fig.  47.),  ClausUia  (fig.  48.), 

Rg.  *7.       Pg.«.  Fig. «. 


Q^logliarta  Pupa        Clauvti 


Bulimiu  (fig.  49,),  and  Achatina  ;  which  twi 
and  pass  into  each  other. 

The  Ampullaria  (fig.  50.)  is  another  gem 


last  are  nearly  allied 

I  of  shells,  inhabiting 
I  and  ponds  in  hot  countries.  Many  fossil 
species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  they 
have  been  found  chiefiy  in  marine  formations,  and 
are  suspected  by  some  conchologists  to  belong  to 
Natica  and  other  marine  genera. 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  MelanoptU  (fig.  41.), 
and  Achatina,  which  has  a  slight  indentation,  have 
entire  mouths;  and  this  circumstance  may  often 
t  rule  for  distinguishing  freshwater  from  marine 
strata ;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  mouths  are  not 
entire,  ne  may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marine.  The  aper- 
ture 18  said  to  be  entire  in  such  sheila  as  the  Ampullaria  and  the 
land  shells  (figs.  45—49.),  when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted 
by  an  indentation   or  nctcb,  such  as  that  seen  at  b  in  Ancillaria 
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(fig.  52.);    or  U  not  prolonged  into  a  canal,  u  that  seen  at  a  in 
Hemctoma  (fig.  51.). 

The  moDtlu  of  a  targe  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  Buch  species  are  c 

Fia  SI.  Fig.  a 


whereas  nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plant-eaters  ; 
whether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial. 

There  ia,  however,  one  genus  which  afibrds  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cerithium  (fig.  44.), 
although  provided  with  a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which 
inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are 
aaid  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
■hells  of  Cyprii,  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  having  a  shell  much 
resembling  that  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.*  Many  minute  living 
species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  their  ahella  are  not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive 
as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit,  because  the  m^ority  of 
species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  Ihe  same  order,  the  Cytherina  of 
Lamarck  (see  above,  fig.  21.  p.  26.),  inhabit  salt  water  ;  and,  although 
the  animal  difiers  alightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Cyprit. 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Chara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
are  very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were 
called,  before  their  true  nature  was  known,  gjrogonites,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shells.     (See  fig.  53.  a.) 

The  Chara  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakea  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
moetly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their 
seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of 
resisting  decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we  may  attribute 
their  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  54.) 
represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor 
Amici  in  the  lakes  of  northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
is  more  globular  than  in  the  British  Chara,  and  therefore  more 
nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species  found  in  England, 

*  For  fignres  of  recent  gptioet,  see  below,  p.  183.,  and  figa  of  fusail^  see  p.  2SS. 
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France,  and  other  countries.     The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels, 
of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modern  shell  marl  and  in  ancient 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  5ft. 


Chora  medicagitmla  ; 
foMiL    Isle  of  Wight. 

magnified  90 
diameters. 
h.  Stem,  magnified. 


Chora  elatUca  j  recent    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed  Teasel  between  the  dlTision  of 

the  leaTes  of  the  female  plant. 
A.  Transverse  section  of  a  oranch.  with  five 

seed-vessels  magnified,  seen  mm  below 

upwards. 
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freshwater  formations.  Thej  are  generally  composed  of  a  large 
tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  6,  fig.  53.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing 
freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in 
which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes, 
especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  '*  Principles 
of  Greology.**  * 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the 
freshwater  origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch, 
pike,  and  loach  {^CyprinuSy  Perca,  Esox,  and  Cobitis),  as  slaoLebiaSf 
being  peculiar  to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater 
and  some  marine  species,  as  CoUus^  Mugily  and  AnguiUoy  or  eeL 
The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observa- 
tions respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modem  or  tertiary  deposits  ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive 
information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which  strata 
were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a 
small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When 
it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate 
occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the 
flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a 
large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the 
salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings 
with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine  shells. 

*  See  Index  of  Principles,  **  Fossilization.** 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile 
and  Missiivippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  bj  turns.  They  often 
communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even 
centuries ;  and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they 
are  for  long  periods  filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  ofiers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
analogous  changes ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the 
western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length, 
including  its  windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt, 
a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed 
and  removed.  The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824, 
when  the  North  Sea  entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish, 
and  plants ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucus 
vesiculoius^  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  moUusca,  have 
succeeded  the  Cyclas^  Lymnec^  Paludina,  and  Chara,* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account 
for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fresh- 
water strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a 
great  series  of  freshwater  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
marine  formations  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the 
cretaceous,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  difierent  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, t 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF   STRATA  AND  PETRIFACTION  OF  FOSSILS. 

Cbemical  and  mechanical  deposits  —  Cementing  together  of  particles — Hardening 
bj  exposure  to  air — Ck>ncretionar]r  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure  — 
Kineralixation  of  organic  remains  —  Impressions  and  casts  how  formed  —  Fossil 
wood  —  Goppert*s  experiments —  Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on  —  Source  of  lime  in  solution  —  Silex  derived  from  de- 
composition of  felspar  —  Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
barial,  of  others  when  much  decayed. 

HAYiNa  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi« 
mentary  formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  con- 
solidation of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  or- 
ganic remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits, — A  distinction  has  been  made 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Ljrm-Fiord." 

t  See  below,  Chap.  XYHL,  on  the  Wealden. 
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bj  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  me- 
chanical, origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud, 
sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  and  scorise  thrown  out  bj  a  volcano,  which 
have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by 
chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipi- 
tated upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and 
where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting  shells,  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves,  and  binding  them  together.  * 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony 
skeletons  of  zoophytes ;'  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  ce- 
mented together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably 
furnished  to  the  sea-water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals. 
Even  shells  of  which  the  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of 

limestone,  t 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  IL  on  the  original 
horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits, 
and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely 
chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  encrust 
the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ; 
but  such  deposits  are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  vein- stones. 

Cementing  of  particles, — It  is  chiefiy  in  the  case  of  calcareous 
rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into 
operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the 
water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  fiowed  through  a  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set 
of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent 

Ftoofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kello- 
way  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata,  belonging  to  the 
group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  *♦  Calcareous  f  Ibid.  "  Trayertin,"  "  Coral  Reefs," 
Springs,"  &c  Ice. 
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oonnties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
but  becoming  stonj  near  Eellowaj.  In  this  district  there  are  nu- 
merous fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most 
part  left  only  their  casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has 
evidently  served,  at  some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous 
grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we 
take  fragments  of  manj  other  argillaceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see 
them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud ;  the  cement 
of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint.  In 
some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced 
a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched. 
It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  shell ;  and,  unless  circumstances  cause  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not 
be  cemented  together ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will 
remain.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  thus  explained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them 
no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded,  as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of  moderate  depth  on  which  no  frag- 
ment of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living  creature  can  be  detected  by 
dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  depths  where  the  zero  of 
animal  life  has  been  approached ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  depth  of  about  230  fathoms,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Prof.  E.  Forbes.  In  the  .^ean  Sek  a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud 
of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling  chalk,  is  going 
on  in  regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  organic  remains.  * 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the 
earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of 
fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters 
are  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to 
colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  as  often  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solvent  is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  it  and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied 
to  any  sand,  pebbles,  or  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglo* 
merates,  like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire,  pebbles  of  flint  and 
grains  of  sand  are  united  by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly,  that  if.  a 
block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as 
through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when 
they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems 
to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used 
for  building  and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from 


*  Beport  Brit  Ass.  1843,  p.  17S. 
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the  quarry  than  after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
these,  when  once  dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found 
desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture 
while  they  are  jet  soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their 
"  quarry- water,"  as  it  is  called ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for 
roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that 
it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of  rocks, 
to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the  pores 
partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be  them- 
selves deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone 
when  frozen ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water, 
has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles 
of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  some  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible 
and  soft  in  their  native  beds ;  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite, 
tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  beryL* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but 
if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was 
drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marl- 
stone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and 
like  them  containing  freshwater  shells,  f 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which 
rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand 
charged  with  about  20  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a 
solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended 
in  water.  After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual 
attraction  on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous 
deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification ;  an  arrangement  which 
took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  succes- 

*  T)r.  MacCulloch,  Syst  of  GcoL  vol.  i.  f  Pnnc.  of  Geol.,  Index,  "  Superior 
p.  123.  Lake.** 
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Calcareous  nodulas  in  Lias. 


dve  laminsB;  for  these  laminse  are  often  traced  in  the  concretions, 
remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock. 
Fif •  65.  (See  fig.  55.)     Such  nodules  of  lime- 

stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.  * 

Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  concretionary  structure  are 
those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
as  abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 
The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and  radiated 
structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminas  of  original  deposition 
pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  cliffs  this  limestone 
resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some  of  the  globular 
masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their 
exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the 
larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  56.)  passes  from  the  stratum 
Fig.  56.  b  upwards  into  a.    In  this  instance  we 

=)  must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stra- 
tum by  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 

Spberoidal  concretions  Id  magnesian     ^^^IcS   tOok  plaCC,  and  the  CarbouateS  of 

limestone.  Mm^  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 

more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts 
of  the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have 
gone  on  forming  concentric  coats,  around  the  original  nucleus  without 
interfering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by  chemi- 
cal forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  sub- 
sequent aggregation  of  similar  particles.     Thus  suppose  three  strata 
Fig.  w.  of  grit.  A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 

with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  B  is  the 
most  calcareous.  If  consolidation  takes 
place  in  B,  the  concretionary  action  may 
spread  upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a 
mass,  dy  Cy  fy  forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes 
united  with  B  into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
division  d^  c,  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  dy  /,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true 
plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  incumbent  ocean ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
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column  of  fluid  above.  The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  re- 
mains which  are  filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  as  thej  sink, 
otheiwise  tbejr  would  be  immediatelj  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened. 
Nerertbeless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state, 
and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  materials  Bucces&ively  heaped  upon  them,  just  as 
■oft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  houae  is  built  may  give  way.  Sy 
such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together 
permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parte 
of  the  earth's  cruet  are  forced  in  Tarious  directions  by  those  me- 
chanical movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have 
been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rocks  of 
more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others 
previously  consolidated,  and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how 
fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks  roay  be  solidified  by 
mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  "block  lead"  of  commerce  having 
become  veiy  scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
dust  of  the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might 
be  recomposed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from  ur, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight 
fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  each  of  a  power  of  1000 
tons ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that 
it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture 
as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably 
the  moat  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To 
this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineratiiation  of  organic  remaau.  —  Tlie  changes  which  fossil 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in 
rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells 
in  some  modem  deposits  have  been  scareely  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in 
other  cases  the  shell  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of 
its  exterior,  or  a  cost  of  its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the 
shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These 
different  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine 
the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are 
shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on  drying. 
Mid  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  ^ell  has  left 
"^  s  of  its  external  form.     If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself, 

id  wilhin  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior 
shell.  This  form  is  often  very  different  from  that  of  the  outer 
Tliua  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  58.,  commonly  called  a  fossil  screw, 
never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperiennd  conchologist  to  be 
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the  intemal  ahape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  b,  fig.  58.     Nor  should  we 
h«Te  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  b,  fig.  59., 


were  difierent  parts  of  the  same  fossil.  The  reader  will  observe,  in 
the  lost-mentioned  figure  (&,  fig.  59.),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
dark,  which  the  *Aefl  Utel/  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between 
the  enveloping  etone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls. 
In  such  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  par- 
ticles removed  by  nater  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  out  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form 
of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  strise,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59.,  would 
be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  tlie  nucleus 
and  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up 
with  calcareous  spar,  flint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain 
from  the  mould  sn  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shelL  In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  sheUs  have 
been  formed ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be 
incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  procure  in  flint  an  emp^ 
abell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  originaL  This 
cut  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the 
mperficial  form,  and  not  the  intemal  organization ;  but  there  is 
utother  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  ana- 
tMoical  models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  fea- 
tures, but  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  intemal  organs  are  also 
shown.  Thus  we  find  corals,  originaUy  calcareous,  in  which  not  only 
tbe  general  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  intemal  or- 
ganisation are  retained  in  flint. 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited 
in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of 
nannal  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullajy  rays.  Many 
of  the  minute  pores  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels 
which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  mi> 
croacope,  are  preserved.  Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a 
fixsil  tree,  72  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in 
Mulstone  strata  associated^ with  coaL    By  cutting  a  transverse  slice 
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SO  thin  M  to  tranBmit  light,  and  magnifying  it  abont  fifty-Ave  times, 
the  texture  seen  in  fig.  60.  is  exhibited.     A  texture  eqQallf  minute 
and  complicated  has  been  observed  in  the  wood 
of  large  trunks  of  fossil  trees  found  in  the 
Craigleith  qnan^  near  Edinburgh,  where  the 
stone  W8B  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  siliceous, 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.     The  pa- 
rallel rows  of  vessels  here  seen  are  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  im- 
)  perfectly  preserved,  the  wood  having  probably 
decayed  before  the  mineralizing  matter  bad 
penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases, 
we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  penneated  by 
water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other 
earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated 
will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an  oi^anic  substance  is  exposed 
in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time 
putrefy,  or  be  dissolved  into  its  component  elements,  whidi  consist 
duefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all 
vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same 
substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually  ; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  mineral, 
is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  in- 
organic matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the 
organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain 
vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  ailerwards  the  more  solid  walla  of  the 
same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the 
whole  is  lapidified,  it  may  not  form  one  homogeneous  moss  of  stone 
or  metal.  Some  of  the  original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic 
elements  may  remain  mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying 
substance  itself  may  be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so 
crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the 
original  body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we 
have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  tlirowu  down 
precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress  ? 
The  following  curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Professor  Goppert  of  Breslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural process  of  petrifaction.  For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous, 
others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution.  Be  found  that 
in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  oi^^onic  bodies  thus 
immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extenL    Thus,  for  example. 
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thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  syU 
vestrii)y  were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of 
iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly 
that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants 
were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in 
*the  Geological  Transactions.*  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several 
quarts  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed 
for  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  liquor  was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on 
the  surface,  and  a  yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  several  mice  in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small 
grains  of  pjrrites,  others  of  sulphur,  others  of  crystallized  green  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  evident  that 
some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in  the  fluid,  and  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  each 
other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen ;  hence 
the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down.  Although 
the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  pheno- 
menon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
may  be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  under- 
going putrefaction,  so  that  atom  af^er  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  ready,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  replace  the 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be 
resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
"nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter, 
and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms 
just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more 
freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  afSinity. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where 
organic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there 
will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  ofi* 

from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of 

the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.     This  water  was  found  to 

be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution,  f 

Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by 

mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difSicult  to  perceive 

that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment, 

may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  im« 

mersed  by  Professor  Goppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

*  YoL  I  p.  399.  first  series. 

f  PiddingtoD,  Asiat.  Research.  voL  xriil  p.  226. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  is 
continuallj  percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight 
admixture  either  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica,  potash,  or 
some  other  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient  Hot  springs  in 
particular  are  copiously  charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  their  waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  In 
certain  cases,  therefore,  especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine 
the  flint  of  silicified  wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  thermal  springs.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli  and  chalk- 
flint,  it  may  have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  * 
decomposition  of  infusoria  or  diatomaceae,  sponges,  and  other  bodies. 
But  even  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake 
00  the  ocean  can  be  constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and 
siliceous  matter  so  abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of 
these  zoophytes. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  not 
only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain-water  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.  Hence  marine  corals  and  mollusca  may  be  provided 
by  rivers  with  the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But 
pure  silez,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless 
Dr.  Turner  has  well  explained,  in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of 
geology*,  how  the  decomposition  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex 
in  solution.  He  has  remarked  that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  con* 
stitutes  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  felspar,  is  intimately  combined 
with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other  elements.  The  alkaline  matter 
of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  water,  as  also  for  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  the  waters  of  most 
springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline  matter,  and 
leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.  But  this  re- 
sidue of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part,  therefore,  must  have 
been  dissolved  and  removed ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways ;  first,  because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble 
in  water;  secondly,  because  silica  in  what  is  technically  called  its 
nascent  state  is  also  soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of 
silica  is  affi)rded  to  rivers  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  fel- 
spathic  rocks  are  universally  distributed,  oonstituting,  as  they  do, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations. Even  where  they  chance  to  be  absent  in  mass,  they  rarely 
fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  alluvial  deposits  of  the  basin 
of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which   enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  FhiL  Journ.  No.  30.  p.  246. 
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yield  silica  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this 
mineral  consists  of  silica,  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of 
fossil  bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem 
to  imply  that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable 
rapidity,  for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most 
perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
complete  silicification  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just 
about  to  shoot  forth,  and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is 
called  the  cabbage  of  the  palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality 
in  the  water  which  retarded  putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the 
buried  substance  may  have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disin- 
tegration, like  the  flesh  of  bodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have 
depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced* 
Thus,  in  certain  silicified  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
most  destructible  part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the 
hard  woody  fibre  have  disappeared^  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it 
being  hollow  or  filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrifaction  must  have  com- 
menced soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture, 
and  the  supply  of  mineral  matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water 
must  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed. 
But  when  this  fibre  is  alone  discoverable,  we  must  suppose  that  an 
interval  of  time  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
during  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.  When  both  struc- 
tures, namely,  the  cellular  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the 
process  mqst  have  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  it  was  completed  throughout.! 

♦  Stokes,  GeoL  Trana.,  vol  v.  p.  212.        f  ^^ 
second  series. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

«tl(YATn>X  OF  STRATA  ABOVE  THE  SEA — HORIZONTAL  AND  INCLINED 

STRATIFICATION. 

Xn^v  lKc»  IHWtkm  of  mwine  strata,  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  should  be  referred  to 
It^  rmnji  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea  —  Upheaval  of  exten- 
«in'  maMW  i^  horixontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification —  Anticlinal 
IM^I  »TncUnal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland  —  Theory  of  folding  bj 
iMvnU^nKtTtment  —  Creeps  —  Dip  and  strike — Stroctnre  of  the  Jara  — Varions 
IJ^wtM  of  outcrop  —  Rocks  broken  hj  flexnre  —  Inverted  position  of  disturbed 

1^1^^ Unconformable  stratification  —  Hntton  and  Flayfair  on  the  same  — 

^>«clttK«  of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alter- 
MHiiHUt  produced  by  them  —  Origin  of  great  faults. 

« 

Lk\^  has  been  raised^  not  the  sea  lowered, — It  has  been  already 
«iat«Hi  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over 
wtdt^  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to 
Mt^t  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  follows,  that  what 
It  now  dry  land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this  con- 
vluMon,  we  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lower- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered 
by  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus 
|i«KH>me  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced 
|\>  t)us  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that  the 
(Kt>an  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its 
actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  dry. 
It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had  gone 
tlown,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards  into  its  present  position. 
Il  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout 
the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood 
at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Greology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces 
on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then 
sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained  in 
each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself, 
we  are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ; 
and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine 
strata  composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  first  deposited. 

Geolc^ists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  repeatedly  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatiTely  to  the  sea.    There  are  several  distinct 
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grounds  for  preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally 
for  the  position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which 
the  stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata 
are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent 
with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places 
and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such  changes  have  actually  occurred  in 
our  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  violent  convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  pro- 
ceeded so  insensibly,  as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of 
a  lowering  of  the  sea*s  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink 
in  one  place  without  its  level  being  depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand 
the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled 
with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might 
be  mentioned,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which 
contain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake 
Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits, 
namely  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and  now  Silurian,  by  geo- 
logists, occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently  formed 
part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on  the  retiring  of 
the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit 
in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated 
yet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3500  feet  in  thickness, 
and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at 
their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height. 
This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in 
accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going 
on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been 
obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for 
centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Playfair  argued  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  in  1802;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch,  after  his  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising  of  the  land  was 
in  progress.  Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had,  a  century 
bdbre,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  for  ages, 
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been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thej  attri- 
buted the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refated  hj  abundant 
evidence;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been 
universal  nor  every  where  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted, 
in  some  regions,  to  several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few 
inches ;  while  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province 
of  Scania,  there  has  been  actually  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land, 
buildings  having  gradually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been 
undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of 
Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  PingeL  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened  of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions 
in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent.  There  the  rocks  are 
rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet 
at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original  position  of 
strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any  amount. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where 
circular  coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various 
facts  which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether 
of  elevation  or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or 
accomplished  slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated 
fully  of  these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology},  I  shall  assume, 
in  the  present  work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course 
of  nature ;  and  when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  horizontal,  inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the 
superposition  of  freshwater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be 
described.    It  will  also  appear,  in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the 

*  In  the  first  three  editions  of  mj  opinion  in  the  Fhil.  Trans.  1835,  Part  L 

Principles  of  Greologj,  I  expressed  manf  See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  sabse- 

donbts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  qaent  editions. 

proofs  of  a  gradual   rise  of  land  in        f  See  his  Jonmal  of  a  Naturalist  in 

Sweden  ;  bat  after  visiting  that  country.  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  on 

in  1834, 1  retracted  these  objections,  and  Coral  Beefs. 

published   a  detailed  statement  of  the        %  See  chapters  xxviii.  to  xxxi.  in- 

observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  dnsive. 
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doctrine  of  &  continued  subsidence  of  land  may  throw  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  Beries  of  atrata,  formed  in  shallow  water,  maj  have  acco- 
mutated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  excavation  of  Tslleys  also,  and 
other  effects  of  denudation,  of  which  I  shall  presently  treat,  can  alone 
be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs,  now  on  record, 
of  the  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land,  throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
fonnatioDS,  and  the  depression  of  certain  freshwater  strata,  to  oscil- 
lations  in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometimes  every  where 
mach  ahallower  than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles 
deeper. 

Inclined  ttratification, — The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing 
vp  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
phenomenon,  especially  in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in 
Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding- 
stone  altemadng  with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  verUcally 
to  the  horizon.     When  Saussure  first  ob-  fi*.  si. 

served  certain  conglomerates  in  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  r©.     "-^^j^^y 
marked  that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the     «  t  "fTF^-i^t^ 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their      n  K  ij"  ;1   '^  'mj^ 
longer    axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of       J:  0   E  o  D 'q|      '  nK 
stratification  (See  fig.  61.).     From  this     q.i,  q^U  g  g  Jl  j  I  :  \ 

he  inferred,  that   such  strata  must,  at    I — IJ — ^ " ^^ — 

first,  have  been  horizontal,  each  oval  v«r«k»ieon(ioiiimie«iiai»Bd«ionR 
pebble  having  originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its 
flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  egg 
will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an  exception 
to  th3  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle  beach 
some  oval  or  fiat-sided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges ;  these 
having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
vave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downvards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
milefl.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity, 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  Arom  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2O0O  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  colonred 
shales,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely,  No.  I.  red  marl  or  shale ;  No.  2.  red  sandstone,  used  for 
boilding ;  No.  3.  conglomerate ;  and  No.  4.  grey  paving-stone,  and 
tile-stone,  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar  oiganic 
remuns.     A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of  the  fonna- 
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tiong  2,  3,  4,  are  repeated  thrice  at  the 
BQF&ce,  twice  with  a  soutfaerlj,  and  once 
with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip,  and 
the  beds  in  No.  1.,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  are  still  brought  up  twice  b; 
a  slight  curvature  to  the  surface,  once 
on  each  side  of  A.  Beginning  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  the  tile-stones  and 
conglomerates  No.  4.  and  No.  3.  are  ver- 
tical, and  they  generally  form  a  ridge 
parallel  to  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
Grampians.  The  superior  strata  Nob.  2. 
and  1.  become  less  and  less  inclined  on 
descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore, 
|b  where  the  strata,  having  a  concave 
SB  bend,  are  said  by  geologists  to  lie  in 
a  "trough"  or  "basin."  Through  the 
Is  centre  of  this  valley  rnDS  an  imaginary 
line  A,  called  technically  a  "synclinal 
line,"  where  the  beds,  which  are  tilted 
in  opposite  directions,  may  be  supposed 
to  meet.  It  is  most  important  for  the 
observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he  will 
perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  is  always  passing  from  older 
to  newer  beds ;  whereas,  after  crossing 
the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is  con- 
tinually leaving  the  newer,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  older  strata.  All  the  deposits 
which  he  had  before  examined  begin 
then  to  recur  in  reversed  order,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  saddle,  having  an  anticlinal 
line  B,  in  the  centre.  On  passing  this 
line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.E.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are 
again  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with 
a  northerly  dip.  At  Whiteness  (see  diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds. 
These  are  composed  of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and 'are  newer 
than  any  of  the  groups,  I,  3,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  uncon- 
formahl^  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions 

the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space, 

been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.*    It  occurs  near  St. 


*  Edin.  Tians.  rd.TlL  pL  3. 
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Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  consist 
principallj  of  a  bluish  slate,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  sur- 
face.    The  nndulations  of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 


of  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  tliere  are  sixteen  distinct 
bendings  in  the  course  of  about  six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  alter- 
natelj  concave  and  convex  upwards. 

An  experiment  was  mode  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illns- 
trating  the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  hare  been  forced  into  their  present  position. 
A  set  of  layers  of  clay  weie  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  oppo- 
site ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them 
to  approach  more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight, 
the  layers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear 
ft  miniature  resemblance  to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only 
see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part  being  invisible  beneath  the 
•ea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  detwdaHon,  or  that  action  of  water  which  will  be 


explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (fig.  64.)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the  strata  in  part  of 
the  line  of  cliff  alluded  to ;  the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which  is 
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concealed  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  also  that  which  is  sappoeed  to  have 
once  existed  above  the  present  surface. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  throst 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differ- 
ently coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  hori- 

Fig.  66. 


zontally,  cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books  to  each 
end,  and  force  them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths 
will  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de- 
scribed, that  some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly 
into  fissures,  while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  pro- 
truded upwards  through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  great  displacement  of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes, 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of 
producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  some- 
times extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  con- 
tinuance throughout  long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements 
seems  to  imply  the  formation  and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by  the  removal  of  matter  by  vol- 
canos  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  rocks  by 
heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the  causes,  it  is  certain 
that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal  degrees  of  subsi- 
dence, become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust. 

The  **  Creeps,"  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact.  —  First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
excavation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  over- 
lying strata  to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three  dis- 
tinct subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks 
were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
thus  settled  down."*    The  exact  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases 

*  IVoceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.  voL  ill  p.  148. 
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can  only  b«  accurately  measured  where  water  accumulates  on  the 
surface,  or  a  railway  traverses  a  coal-field. 

When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular  masses 
of  coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roof,  and  protect 
the  colliera.    Thus  in  fig.  66.,  representing  a  section  at  Wallsend, 
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Newcastle,  the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented 
by  the  white  spaces  a  b,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts 
of  the  original  coal-seam  lef^  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale 
constituting  the  floor  of  the  mine.    When  the  props  have  been  re- 
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duced  in  size,  they  are  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  overljing  rocks 
(no  less  than  630  feet  thick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby 
squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising 
up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  '*  Thrust," 
does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the 
roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  hard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  un3rielding 
than  the  foundation,  which  often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the 
argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and 
water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  **  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur- 
vature at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  66. :  then  the 
pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal 
crack,  as  at  6 ;  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof, 
as  at  c ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and 
the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re-united  and  flattened  at  the 
top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found, 
that  below  the  creeps  a^  b,  c,  d,  an  inferior  stratum,  called  the 
**  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points 
^9/9  ffi  ^9  ^^^  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement, 
caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  **  main  coal,"  has  been  propagated 
through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also  been 
traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our 
notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most 
rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  fractured  ends  most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement 
or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months 
or  years  for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where 
the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence, 
simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants 
between  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern- 
leaves,  or  fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when 
first  deposited.  If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now 
inclined,  or  standing  on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  efiect  of  subsequent 
derangement    The  proof  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking 
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'when  these  strata,  including  vegetable  remains,  are  curved  again  and 
again,  and  even  folded  into  the  form  of  the  letter  Z,  bo  that  the  same 
continoous  lajer  of  cool  ia  cut  through  several  timea  in  the  same 
perpendicular  abaft.    Thus,  in  the  coal-field  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 


these  zigzag  bendinga  are  repeated  four  or  five  times,  in  the  i 
represented  in  fig.  67-,  the  black  Hnea  representing  seama  of  coal.* 

Dip  aitd  Strike.  —  In  the  ahove  remarka,  several  technical  terms 
have  been  uaed,  such  as  dip,  the  uneat^ormabU  poiitioH  of  strata, 
and  the  anticlinal  and  n/nelinal  linea,  which,  aa  well  as  the  ttriie  of 
the  beds,  I  shall  now  explain.  If  a  atratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead 
of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  ia  aald  to  dtp;  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip, 
and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  ia  called 
pia.o.  the  amount  of  dip,  or  the  angle 

"of  dip.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  68.),  a  series  of 
strata  are  inclined,  and  they  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  ttrihe,  or  line 
cfhtaring,  ia  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  atrata  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  dip;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  di- 
rection of  Uie  strata,  llius,  in  the  above  inaUmce  of  atrata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  muat  necessarily  be  east  and  weat.  We 
hare  borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologiats,  itreichen  ug- 
nifjing  to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  atrike  may 
be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates, 
which  dip  on  one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  atratum  which  is  horicontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  haa 
neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geolt^ist,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in 
every  part  of  the  district;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid 
being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the 
It  of  it 
*  See  plan  bjH.  Chevalier,  Bnraf sir  AnboiMon,  lain.  iL  p.  334. 
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If  the  upper  anrjace  of  a  hard  stonj  Btratnm  be  uncovered,  whether 
aitificialty  in  a  quany,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  it  is 
may  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  ia 
steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it. 
This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may 
give  rise  to  perfectly  horiEontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if 
the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  Btribe,  the  dip  being 
inwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the 
annexed  drawing  (fig.  69.),  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  ude  of 


which  bees  to  the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly 
horisontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat ;  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  noald  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are  confined  to  a  vertical 
precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge 
or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the 
others,  in  order  to  ascertun  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with 
■nch  miaulenesB  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a 
clinometer.    We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by 
Fif,  tol  standing  exactly  opposite  to  a  cliff  where 

the  true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the 
hands  immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  ttie  fingers  of  one  in  a  perpea- 
dicular,  and  of  the  other  in  a  horiiontal 
position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  discover  whether  the  lines  of  the  la- 
clined  beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  di- 
vide  the  space  ioto  two  equal  or  unequal 
portions.  The  upper  dotted  line  may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to 
the  north ;  but  should  the  beds  dip  precisely  to  the  oppoute  point  of 
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the  compua  as  in  the  lower  dotted  line,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  indiaation  ma^  still  be  measured  bj  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 
It  has  been  already  seen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series 
of  concave  and  conyez  bendings  are  occasionally  repeated  several 
times.  These  nsually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of 
strata,  which  are  prolouged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  Thus,  for  ezampte,  in  the  Swiss  Jura, 
that  loi^y  chain  of  mountains  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many 
parallel  ridges,  with  intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  71.| 
the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  of  which 
the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  iu  deep  transverse 
gorges,  called  "cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  as  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the  ilriAe  of 
the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  At  B,  would  be  auticlinal 
Hues,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  syn- 


clinal line.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges,  A,  B,  are 
unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  them,  G,  has  been  fractured 
along  the  line  of  strike,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  away  by  denud- 
fttion,  BO  that  the  ridges  of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  c,  come 
out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the  miners 
say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides  of  a 
^  valley.  Thegroundplanofsuch 
I  a  denuded  ri^e  as  C,  as  given 
t  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 
f  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  72., 
i  and  the  cross  section  of  the  same 
^  by  fig.  73.  The  line  DE,  fig.  72., 
is  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side 

■  Sea  M.  Thnnnann'i  work,  "  Emm    rentnir,  Parii;  183a,"  wilh  whom  I  at- 
■r  le*  Sonl^Temcn*  Jiiraadqnes  dn  For-    anunad  put  iktbttt  moontuiu  io  1S39. 
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of  which  the  dip  ia  in  opposite  directionB,  as  expressed  hj  the  arrows. 
The  emergence  of  strata  at  tlie  surface  is  called  hj  miners  their  out' 
crop  or  batitt. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  a 
boas  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  summit 
of  the  dome  carried  off',>the  ground  plan  vould  exhibit  the  edges  of 
the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipaes,  round  a  com- 
mon centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  -and  the  dip  being 
always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  constituting  what  ia  termed  a  qua-quaversal 
dip— that  is,  tumiDg  each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  thej  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One  of 
the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  V-like  form  of  the  beds  as  thej  crop  out  in  au  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-like  form  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
hMghts. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley 

sloping  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep 

thui  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  Vs,  as  they  are  often  termed 

by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74.),  those  formed  by  the 

j^  newer  beds  appearing  ia 

a  superior    position,   and 

extending  highest  up  the 

valley,  as  A  is  seen  above 

B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of 
the  beds  be  steeper  than 
the  slope  of  the  valley, 
then  the  Vb  will  point 
downwards  (see  fig.  75.), 
and  those  formed  of  the 
older  beds  will  now  appear 
uppermost,  as  B  appears 
above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  in- 
clination, the  newer  beds 
will  appear  the  highest, 
as  in  the  first  and  second 
cases.  This  is  shown  by 
the  drawing  (fig  76 ), 
which  exhibits  strata  ns- 
sigi>*i«Taii«T  ay*.  %  if  ••>■*■  n**'  >»K  "t  "^  angle  of  20", 
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and  crossed  by  a  vallef, 
which  decli nee  in  an  oppo- 
ute  direction  at  20°." 

These  rules  may  often 
be  of  great  practical  nti- 
lityi  for  the  different  de- 
grees of  dip  oecumng  in 
the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  74  and  75.  may 
occasionally  be  encoun- 
tered in  following  the  same 
line  of  fiexure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  A  miner  un- 
acquainted with  the  rule,  who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig. 
74.),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shafl  below  the  coal  seam  A,  until 
he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.  He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley 
fig.  75.,  and  discovering  there  also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  aeama, 
might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping 
out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demon- 
atrat«  the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a 
synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62.  p.  48. ;  but  there  are 
Fi(.iT.  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes 

sloping  inwards  from  either  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  in  fig.  77. 

On  following  one  of  the  an^elinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  m«itioned.  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
J  71.,  we  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks 
'  and  sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line 
where  the  flexure  was  greatesL  Some  of  these,  as  above  sUted, 
have  been  enlarged  by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width, 
as  at  C,  fig.  71.,  which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may 
■appose  to  hare  been  hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were 
still  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  thdr 
gradual  emergence  from  beneath  the  waters.  The  existence  of  such 
cracks  at  the  point  of  the  sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone 
is  predsely  what  we  should  have  expected ;  but  the  occasional  want 
of  all  simitar  signs  of  fracture,  even  where  the  strain  has  been 
greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71.,  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks  which 
are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present  position. 

*  I  am  indebt«d  to  the  kindnera  of  ori^Dalj,  turning  them  Eibont  in  dilTerent 

T.  S^iwith,  Ewf.,  fur  tbT«e  models  which  wajs,  be  would  at  oncecomprehend  their 

I  h&vn  copied  m  th«  above  diagmni  ;  meaDing  ai  well  u  the  import  of  otben 

ttot  the  banner  maj  find  it  hj  no  meuii  tat  more  complicated,  which  the  wWM 

CM7  to  nndemand  such  copiei,  although,  engineer  laa   conetructed  to   illustrate 

if  he  were  to  examine  and  hudle  the  /avtlt. 
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They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the  fluid  matter 
which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  before  described 
(p.  35.),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  they  were 
yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  cliffs,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit, 
and  chert.    At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78.,  some  of  the  bendings 

Vlf.78. 


strata  of  diert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  St  Jean  de  Lus. 

of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  off, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although 
this  chert  could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into 
this  shape,  it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of 
greatest  flexure  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not 
wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  calcedony 
and  quartz. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 

undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of 

Hg.  79.  solid  gypsum  interstratified.     Sometimes 

these  solid  layers  have  been  broken  into 
detached  fragments,  still  preserving  their 
sharp  edges  (^  g,  fig.  79.),  while  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile 
marls,  m  9it,  has  not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,  that,  in  mountainous 
g.  gypram.     m.  mart  regions  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  diflScult 

for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  beds  by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed 
by  denudation.  Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section 
fig.  80.,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct 

beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1.  being  the 
newest,  and  No.  12.  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have 
been  folded  in  the  manner  seen  in 
fig.  81.,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one 
half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  L,  originally  the  uppermost, 
having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series.  These  phenomena  are 
often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switzer- 
land in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


Fig.  80. 


CtJBVED  STRATA  IN  THE  ALPS. 


In  the  Igelten  Alp,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lutschine,  between  TJnterseen 
and  Griodelwald,  curves  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  sometimes  plunge  down  ver- 
tically for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  they  bend  round 


again.     Tbere  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
Pj'renees,  as  those  near  Gavamie,  at  the  base  of  Mont  Perdu. 

Unconformable  ttrati/teation. — Strata  are  said  to  be  tinconform- 
■ble,  when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the 
mperior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  S3.).    In  this 


case  it  ia  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production 
of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that,  daring  this  interval,  the  older 
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series  had  been  tilted  and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series 
was  thrown  down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it  If  these  superior 
beds,  as  df  d,  fig.  83.,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower 
strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  newer  beds,  dy  d,  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Plajfair  has  remarked*  that  this  kind  of  junction  which  we  now 
call  unconformable  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton, 
but  that  he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
He  had  observed  that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  newer  series  very  generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate 
consisting  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch 
geologist  took  his  two  distinguished  pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  James 
Hall,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  village  of 
Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St.  Abb^s  Head,  where  the  schists  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dissected  by  the  sea.  Here 
the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  and 
which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface  f ,  are  well  exposed  at 
the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with  their  edges 
into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in  which  large 
pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are  united  by  an 
arenaceous  cement.  ''What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims  Playfair, 
''  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we 
stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before 
us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud, 
from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.  An  epoch  still  more 
remote  presented  itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks, 
instead  of  standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immea- 
surable force  which  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.  Revolutions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
this  extraordinary  perspective.  The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by 
looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time ;  and  while  we  listened  with 
earnestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became 
sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  sometimes  go  than  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  follow."  f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  sketched  and 
coloured  from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  HalL 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an 

*  Biographical  account  of  Dr.  Hutton.        t  Playfair,  ibid. ;  see  his  Works,  Edin. 
t  See  above,  p.  49.  and  section.  1822,  vol.  iv.  p.  81. 
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engraving,  as  the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn- 
coloured  vertical  schists  could  not  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of 
Tiew  here  selected,  the  underlying  beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a, 
are  visible  at  b  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the 
covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  dj  while  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old 
schist  at  a'  a"  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark  is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two 
sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been 
denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mons,  beds  of  an  ancient  (paleozoic) 

Fig.  84. 


Junction  of  unconformable  straU  near  Mona,  In  Belgium. 

limestone,  highly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal 
strata  of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
The  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is 
usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments 
of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments  have 
often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been  bored  by  per- 
forating mollusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior  limestone  has 
also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear-shaped  cavities, 
as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca ;  and  many  rents,  as  at  6, 
which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone,  have  been 
filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  and  faults. — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  remaining  in  the  same  places ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure, 
several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  por- 
tions. These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture 
of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

The  face  of  each  wall  of  the  fissure  is  often  beautifully  polished,  as 
if  glazed,  and  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows 
and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing 
together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  polished  surfaces  are 
called  by  miners  '*  slickensides."  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the 
strise  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During 
one  of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the 
year  1840,  and  was  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick 
walls  of  a  building  were  rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made 
to  vibrate  for  several  minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they 
remained  uninjured,  and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of 
each  crack  was  still  visible.     When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there 
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were  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small 
heaps  of  fine  brickdust,  evidentlj  produced  by  trituration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure,  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was 
once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  This  mode  of  displacement  is 
called  a  shift,  slip,  or  fault.  "  The  miner,"  says  PUyfair,  describing  a 
fault,  "is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derange- 
ment in  the  strata,  which  changes  at  once  aU  those  lines  and  bearings 
which  had  hitherto  directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  S5^ 


Fig.  85. 


B  D 

Faulti.    A  B  perpendicular,  C  D  oblique  to  the  horiioo. 

sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds 
of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved 
their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85.,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 
faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases,  the 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  6,  c,  ^  (fig.  86.),  though 

Fig.  86. 


£  F,  (kult  or  flMure  filled  with  rubbiih,  on  each  side  of  which  the  shifted 

strata  are  not  parallel. 

their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing  the  same 
thickness,  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich  f,  deposits  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken 
remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  difiering  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of 
the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  separated  several  yards, 
but  are  sometimes  as  much  as  60  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  debris  of  the  strata.     In  following  the  course  of 

*  Playfair,  Blast,  of  Hutt.  Theoiy,  f  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol  t. 
§  48.  p.  452. 
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the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places 
very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place 
300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata 
have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  pits  of  fine  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have 
doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  skrinking  of  argillaceous 
and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure 
of  support  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  smidl  slips  may  have 
been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its 
level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period 
when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface 
of  continents  was  deposited. 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a 
region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of 
rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been 
bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip. 
A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87.)  represent  the  surface 
of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  abc  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer, 

Fig.  87. 


Apparent  alternatloni  of  ttraU  caused  bj  vertical  fault*. 

who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every 
step  he  was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the 
same  beds  has  been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus* 
suppose  the  original  mass,  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly 
inclined  strata,  and  that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and 
G  D,  sank  down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the 
continuous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the  line  A  H, 
so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept 
away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  repeated, 
might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but 
first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings, 
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upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  arriving  at  the  line  of 
fault  F  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  b,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone 
Cy  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  bj  a  wall  composed  of  the 
rock  d. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same 
strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults, 
is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that 
called  the  ''  ninety-fathom  dike,''  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms 
lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The 
fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state 
of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
but  in  other  places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.*  The  walls  of  the 
fissure  are  scored  by  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault.f  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  has  extended  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more.  Some  geolo- 
gists consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  upward  or  downward 
movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke,  and 
not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements.  This  idea 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved  walls 
have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been  objected 
to  the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces  called 
"  slickensides "  (see  above,  p.  61.),  that  the  strisB  are  not  always 
parallel,  but  often  curved  and  irregular.  It  has,  moreover,  been  re- 
marked, that  not  only  the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy 
contents,  sometimes  present  the  same  polished  and  striated  faces. 
Now  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent  to  the  first  filling  up  of 
the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  to  overlie  an  ex- 
tensive chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles,  whether  by 

Fig.  88. 
A  B  C 


the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into  a  solid 
or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked  by  a 
moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes, 
the  fissures/^,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the 
mass  B  from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin 
to  sink  into  the  chasm.    A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and 

*  Conybeare  and  Phillips,   Outlines,        f  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardner's  Cyclop. 
&cp.376.  p.  41. 
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|>erfect  as  to  allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subter- 
ranean cavitj  ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be 
effected  at  successive  periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass 
always  continuing  to  slide  in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of 
the  fissures y^,  and  the  edges  of  the  falling  mass  being  continually 
more  broken  and  triturated  at  each  convulsion.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  failure  of  support 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  mass  B  has  filled 
the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give  way  under  it, 
so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the  direction 
should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing  the 
slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  pre- 
vious friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  subsidence,  an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of 
displacement  in  some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a 
succession  of  movements,  is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  as- 
sumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a  single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are 
operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of  groui^  are  made  to 
rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time ; 
whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last  3000 
years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed, 
at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less  several 
thousand  feet.  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was 
very  gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a 
maximum  thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carbon- 
iferous, Devonian,  and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  all  the  time  continuously  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent, 
whether  accompanied  by  the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization, 
or  desiccation  of  subjacent  mineral  matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact 
of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow  all  the  while  that  the  bottom 
never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  at 
once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately 
of  small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  im- 
portance in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  denudation,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such 
movements  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its 
turn  a  line  of  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
tides.     A  country  which  is   undergoing  such  movement  is  never 

•  See  the  results  of  the  "  Geological  Snrvey  of  Great  Britain  ;"  Memoira,  vols. 
i  and  il,  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips. 
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allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore  the  force  of 
rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate  soil  and  rockj  masses  is 
sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 


'^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DENUDATION. 

Denadation  defined — Its  amonnt  eqnal  to  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  cmst — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Ross-shire — Levelled  surface 
of  coantries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale— Denuding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land  — Origin  of  Valleys — Obliteration  of  sea- 
cliffs— Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicily -—Limestone  pillars 
at  St  Mihiel,  in  France— in  Canada — in  the  Bermudas. 

Denxtdation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the^waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  lay- 
ing bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Greologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as 
sedimentary  deposition  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  ac- 
companiment of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a 
grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on 
contemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other. 
Here  a  lake  has  grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in  one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  in  another  its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the  abs- 
traction of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or 
near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley 
which  has  sufifered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of 
hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  ex- 
cavation both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue 
the  comparison  still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  1ms 
fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to 
lie  scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

If,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
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taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of 
this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages !  Accordingly, 
there  are  different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  vast  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of 
water.  I  may  allude,  first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  same  strata  are  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may 
observe,  for  example,  severiJ  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the 
Fig.  89.  _i  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  89.);  No.  1. 

conglomerate,  N.  2.  clay.  No.  3.  grit,  and 
No.  4.  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series 
of  hills  separated  by  vidleys  varying  in 
depth.  When  we  examine  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  these  four  formations,  we 
find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each, 
corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were 
originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  por- 
tions which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make 
artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corre- 
sponding beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur 
in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplification 
is  described  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Ross- 
shire,  in  Scotland.* 


Vallejc  of  denndatlon. 
a.  alluYium. 


Fig.  90. 


Soil  Velnn. 


Coal  beg. 


Coal  more. 


Denudation  of  red  Hindf  tone  on  north-wett  coait  of  RoM-«hire.    (MaooiUoch.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata, 
on  which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably. 
The  latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  fiags,  with  their  surfaces, 
distinctly  ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of 
many  insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table 
land,  and  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  all  their  summits  generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies 
in  height,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different 
levels,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding 
3000  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached 
portions  without  imagining  that  the  whole  country  has  once  been 
covered  with  a  great  body  of  sandstone,  and  that  masses  from  1000 
to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  removed. 
In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain  "  (vol.  i.).  Professor  Ramsay 


*  Western  Islands,  toL  iit  p.  93.  pi.  31.  fig.  4. 
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has  shown  that  the  missing  beds^  removed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mendips,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness;  and  he  has 
pointed  out  considerable  areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent counties  of  England,  where  a  series  of  palseozoic  strata,  not 
less  than  1 1,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  stripped  off.     All  these 
materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions,  and  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modern  formations.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  shown  bj  observations  in  the  same  "  Survey,**  that  the 
palseozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  thick.     It  is  clear 
that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now  for  the  most  part 
consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which  took 
place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's  history. 
For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been 
borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when 
thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing  thicker,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedimentary 
matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the  expense 
of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.     By  duly  reflecting 
on  the  fact,  that  ail  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of 
an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior 
of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place  whenever, 
by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.     No 
doubt  the  vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive 
denudation,  is  less  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a 
mountain-chain,  with  all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.     But  the 
denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear  and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason, 
and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil  nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or 
like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based  on  its  under  clay  full  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural  position,  demand  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did 
not  belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  like  manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual 
action,  and  the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  denudation  simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was 
carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where 
large  faults  occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87.  p.  63.,  and  in  fig.  91., 
how  angular  and  protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  al- 
though in  fact  they  rarely  exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well 
studied  in  those  districts  where  coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for 
there  the  former  relation  of  the  Ws  which  have  shifted  their  position 
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may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.     Thus  in  the  coal  field  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  fig.  91.),  a  fault  occurs,  on 


Fig.  91. 


Faults  and  denuded  coal  strata,  Aihby  de  la  Zouch.    (Mammat.) 

one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet 
above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted 
strata  do  not  stand  up  600  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country^  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z^  is 
uniform  and  unbroken,  and  the  mass  indicated  by  the  dotted  outline 
must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proofs  of  this  kind  in 
some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata  have  been  cleared 
away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less 
than  140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  equally  the  configuration 
of  the  surface  to  that  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like 
depth;  yet  is  the  actual  level  of  the  country  absolutely  uniform- 
afibrding  no  trace  whatever  of  subterranean  movements.t 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is 
usually  overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  more  destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of 
coal. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  dis- 
cordant position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale 
(p.  62.),  The  collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without 
meeting  with  small  slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults 
of  considerable  magnitude,  which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or 
down  several  hundred  feet.  Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which 
these  dislocated  masses  originally  gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible, 
and  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  existing  surface  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  by  supposing  the  frac- 
tured portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that 
strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  which  once 
covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away  from 

*  See  Mammat's  Geological  Facts,  &c.  f  Conybeare's  Report  to  Brit  Assoc 
p.  90.  and  plate.  1842,  p.  381. 
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large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to 
their  (Afferent  degrees  of  hardness  ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin^  for 
example,  and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale 
and  sandstone,  so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.* 

Origin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.*Hutton 
among  them,  taught  that  *'  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their 
TaUeys.**  This  is  true  only  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are  the 
feeders  of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid 
slopes,  are  most  subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  waters.  The  quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles 
constituting  many  a  modern  delta  proves  indisputably  that  no  small 
part  of  the  inequalities  now  existing  on  the  earth's  surface  are  due 
to  fluviatile  action ;  but  the  principal  valleys  in  almost  every  great 
hydrographical  basin  in  the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magnitude 
which  imply  that  they  have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
mere  excavating  power  of  rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of 
deluges,  may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have 
speculated  on  a  series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous 
upthrow  of  continents  or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even 
were  we  disposed  to  grant  such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great  waves  would  be  the  consequence  of 
each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  observed  phenomena  by 
the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of 
sudden  shocks,  is  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may 
easily  comprehend  how  the  land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these 
movements  to  abrasion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so  masses  equally 
voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches ;  as,  for  example,  if 
beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea  where 
a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  some- 
times run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a 
considerable  velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to 
dear  away  each  stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and 
approaches  the  surface,  where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force; 
and  in  this  manner  a  voluminous  deposit  may  be  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of 
the  denuding  operation.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  signs  of 
vaste  will  usually  be  least  obvious  where  the  destruction  has  been 

*  Plrestwicb,  GeoL  Trans.  Becond  series,  toL  y.  pp.  452.  473.  *^ 
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most  complete ;  for  the  aDnihilation  may  haye  proceeded  so  far,  that 
no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated  rocks. 

Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some 
countries  of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87.  p.  63.  and 
fig.  91.  p.  69.x  ^^  ^AB  more  commonly  been  the  cause  of  superficial 
inequalities,  especially  in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The 
general  outline  of  these  regions  is  that  of  fiat  and  level  platforms, 
interrupted  by  valleys  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  ramifying 
in  various  directions.  These  hollows  may  once  have  formed  bays 
and  channels  between  islands,  and  the  steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of 
each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-clifi*,  which  was  undermined  for 
ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep.  We  may 
suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been  originally 
determined  by  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rooks,  and  by  rents 
and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  moun- 
tain chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  fig.  71.  p.  55.), 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not.  been  due  to 
aqueous  excavation,  but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have 
bent  the  rocks  into  their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there 
are  many  valleys,  such  as  C  (fig.  71.),  which  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  water ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined 
influence  of  subterranean  movements  and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived:  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated 
gradually,  and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual : 
secondly,  the  dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  origin* 
ally  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and 
attain  its  present  height  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath :  thirdly,  no 
combination  of  causes  has  yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing 
extensive  and  gradual  denudation,  as  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land  slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the 
waters  took  place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not 
wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  now  far  inland, 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of 
upraised  sea-beaches  of  more  modern  date  are  traced,  at  various 
levels  from  20  to  100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level, 
for  great  distances  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach- 
lines  often  form  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells, 
some  broken,  others  entire,  and  corresponding  with  species  now 
living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of  ancient  shores,  since  no 
geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all  recent  marks  of  the 
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kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  effaced,  wherever,  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  currents,  the  sea  has 
receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cliffs  crumble  down  in  a 
few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  clay,  and  soon  reduced  to  a  gentle 
slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach  they  decompose,  and  their 
materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a 
good  example  of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a 
steep  bank  may  be  traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east 
and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast.  This  sudden 
fall  of  about  60  feet  conducts  us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the 
Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  sea.     The  outline  of 

Fig.M. 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abeue,  near  Dax. 
a.  SandoftheLandfls.  h,  limettone.  c.  Cli^^. 

the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do  to  every  geologist,  the 
opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the 
whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which  formed  the 
slope  d  «,  was  removed  ;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50  feet  in 
height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  6, 
containing  tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  c, 
and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  the 
Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially 
Irounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  h. 
The  face  of  the  limestone  was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such 
forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  the 
country  was  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the 
surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
favoured  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  superincumbent  stone 
6  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had 
been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  d  e,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff  until 
it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earth- 
quakes must  not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and 
overhanging  cliffs  are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of 
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ruins.  Sometimes  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  or  depression 
entirely  destroy  that  horizontality  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes 
the  chief  peculiaritj  of  an  ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound, 
that  inland  cliffs  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired 
when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Morea,  no  less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once 
sea-cliffs  are  well  preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM. 
Boblaye  and  Yirlet,  as  rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  dis- 
tances from  ^the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest 
occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet  in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each 
there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in  some  places  a  few  yards,  in 
others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are  conducted  from  the  high 
land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  great  steps.  These 
inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  resemble  those  now 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crystalline  marble. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed  between  the 
ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea  :  —  1.  A  range 
of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea 
produces.  3.  Aline  of  littoral  c$iverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A 
consolidated  beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.     5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents 
by  perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have 
power  to  scoop  out  caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  limestone  and  rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as 
Strombus  and  SpondyluSy  all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  cal- 
careous cement.  Similar  aggregations  are  now  forming  on  the 
modem  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  they 
are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from  those  of  more  ancient 
date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In  regard  to  the  litho- 
domi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shelL  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar 
pear-shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures, 
are  found  at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon 
and  Navarino  on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all 
limestones  are  known  to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  the  salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at 
points  lower  down  where  they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By 
this  action  the  stone  acquires  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and 
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yery  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough  and  branchiDg,  as  if  covered  with 
corals.  Such  effects  are  traced  not  only  on  the  present  shore,  but  at 
the  base  of  the  ancient  cliffs  far  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  it  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which  the  land 
remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view  is 
apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modern  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small 
portions  of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform 
is  produced  on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach 
in  shallow  water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  bottom  plunger  down  suddenly.  This  plat- 
form is  widened  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ; 
they  simply  indicate  the  intermittance  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had 
the  rise  of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a 
sea-shore,  would  have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect.  But  if 
pauses  occur  in  the  process  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have 
time  to  sap,  throw  down,  and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock, 
and  to  shape  out  at  certain  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs  with  broad 
terraces  at  their  base. 

Theie  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling 
in  outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces 
of  Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon 
the  sea  where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep 
mountains,  a  flat  plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and 
if  these  deposits  are  upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like 
those  of  the  Morea ;  as,  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice 
is  seen  consisting  of  limestone  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous 
caves.  One  of  these  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from 
Palermo,  is  about  20  feet  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above  the  sea. 
Within  it  is  found  an  ancient  beach  (6,  fig.  93.),  formed  of  pebbles 
of  various  rocks,  many  of  which  must  have  come  from  places  far 
remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and 
pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above 
the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulcB  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated  by  lithodomi.  Within  the 
grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perforations  occur ;  and  so 
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namerouB  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  by  Hoffmann  to  a 
target  pierced  bj  musket  balls.    But  in  order  to  expose  to  view  these 
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a.  Monte  Grifone.  ft.  Cata  of  Stn  Ciro.* 

c.  Plain  of  Palermo,  in  which  are  Newer  Pliocene  straU  of 
limestone  and  sand.  d.  Bay  of  Palermo. 

marks  of  boring-shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numerous  frag« 
ments  of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  and  other  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark  brown  cal- 
careous marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about  20 
feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone 
of  Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the 
cave  above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that 
below  it.  Above,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  limestone  caverns  ;  helowy  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  platform  indicated  at  c,  fig.  93.,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  de- 
posit  containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  living  species,  and  it 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  terrace  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the 
two  kinds  before  mentioned  (p.  74.). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denuda- 
tion. One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where 
it  may  be  traced  forming  a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  &,  fig.  94., 
facing  towards  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  cal- 
careous formation,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This 
precipice  varies  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  c  h,  consisting  of  similar  white 
limestone.  All  the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined 
at  a  very  slight  angle  :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that 
the  lofty  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the 
beds,  but  by  the  removid  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of 

*  Section  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  accoant  bj  Mr. 
New  PhiL  Joum.  No.  xxiii,  called  by  S.  P.  Pratt,  F.  G.  &  Proceedings  of  GeoL 
mistake  the  Care  of  Mardolce,  by  the    Soc.  No.  82.  1833. 
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the  Sicilian  cooat,  reached  at  tome  former  period  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice a  b,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c  b  must  have 


been  covered  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a  pause,  therefore, 
in  the  upward  moTement,  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  time  to 
carve  out  the  platform  e  b;  but  there  may  have  been  many  other 
Stationary  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
series  of  escarpments  e,f,  g,  A,  once  existed,  and  tliat  the  sea,  during 
%  long  interval  free  from  subterranean  movements,  advances  along 
the  line  c  b,  all  preceding  cliffs  must  have  been  swept  away  one  after 
the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a  b. 

That  such  a  series  of  smaller  cliffs,  aa  those  represeutedate,/^  jr,  A, 
fig.  94.,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the 
wngle  precipice  a  b,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in 
certain  bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  not  far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94.,  the  solid  lime- 
sione  is  shaped  out  into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  vertical  cliffs.     These  are  sometimes  so  nume- 


Villa;  lallad  (loun  6H\i  Hulirl,  below  HeUIII,  Vil  dl  NMo. 


rous,  one  above  the  other,  that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a 
valley,  they  produce  an  effect  singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a 
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Roman  amphitheatre.  A  good  example  of  this  configuration  occurs 
near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view  (Bg,  95.).  In 
the  south  of  the  island,  near  Spaccafornoj  Scicli,  and  Modica,  preci- 
pitious  rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
have  been  carved  out  into  similar  forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the 
head  of  a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for, 
as  already  hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at 
many  different  levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  6,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  96. 
But  the  causes  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above 

Fig.  96. 
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downwards  may  still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land 
at  its  first  emergence  was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to 
denudation  in  an  open  sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks 
might  diminish  in  proportion  as  this  action  became  confined  within 
bays  or  channels  closed  in  on  two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the 
separate  movements  of  elevation  may  have  followed  each  other  more 
rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses, 
during  which  the  greatest  denudation  was  accomplished  at  certain 
levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  clifls  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering  to  each  other  as 
those  given  in  fig.  96.,  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  m%  incline ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the  waves 
may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so  that 
while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may  en- 
croach so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  cliffs  into  one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  carved  out  of 
limestone,  I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed 
of  a  white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the 
northern  gate  of  St.  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  they  present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four 
horizontal  grooves,  one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those 
which  are  scooped  out  by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of 
several  of  these  masses  are  detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
which  case  the  grooves  pass  all  round  them,  facing  towards  all  points 
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of  ttie  compass,  aa  if  tfae^  had  once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the 
shore.* 

Captun  BaySeld,  in  his  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  dia- 
COTered  in  Beveral  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  islands,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  inland  cliffs  of  St.  Mibiet,  and  traced  a  saccession  of 
shingle  heachea,  one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level 
with  some  of  the  principal  grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestone 
pillars.  These  beaches  consisted  of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of 
recent  species,  the  farthest  from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  tides.  In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
called  the  flower-pots,  which  he  has  publishedf,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut.  A. 
Bowen,  R.  N.    (See  fig.  97.) 


In  the  North- American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  frag- 
ments of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  lithodomi;  and 
holes  drilled  by  the  ^me  moUusks  have  been  detected  in  the 
columnar  rocks  or  "  flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  atmospheric  decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the 
cavities  alluded  to  would  have  disappeared. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the 
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manner  in  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  hare  worn,  and  are  now 
wearing  out,  deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses 
of  hard  limestone.  In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me 
by  Lieut  Nelson,  the  excavations  c,  c,  c^  have  been  scooped  out  by 
the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very  modern  date,  which,  although  extremely 
hard,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and  shells,  some  of  which  retain  their 
colour. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface 
is  sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roofs  of  which 
often  overhang  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  or  more,  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former 
action  of  the  waves  at  innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
continents.  But  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due 
to  the  original  action  of  the  sea,  and  those  caused  by  subsequent 
chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of  the  marks  left  by  littoral 
action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches 
and  inland  cliffs  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily  and  the  Morea.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  partial,  and  are 
often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  composed  of  argillaceous  and 
sandy  formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  intermittent  movements,  as  the 
adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ALLUVIUM. 

Alluvium  described — Due  to  complicated  causes — Of  yarions  ages,  as  shown  in 
Auvergne — How  distinguished  from  rocks  m  sUu  —  River-terraces  —  Parallel 
roads  of  Qlen  Roy — Various  theories  respecting  their  origin. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of 
loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has 
been  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  alluvioy  an  inundation,  or 
alluOf  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river*s  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  spread  over  low  lands 
by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being 
very  frequently  devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been 
transported  to  great  distances  from  their  parent  mountains.     When 
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it  presents  itself  in  ttiis  form,  it  has  been  called  "diluvium,"  "drift," 
or  the  "boutder  formation;"  and  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
agency  of  floating  ice  and  glaciers  will  be  treated  of  more  particularly 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  atadent  will  be  prepared,  hy  wbat  I  have  said  in  the  last 
chapter  ou  denudation,  to  hear  that  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often 
met  with,  not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  rivers,  but  also  at 
various  points  on  the  sides  or  even  summits  of  mountains.  For,  in 
the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take 
place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  end  its 
conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken 
reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be 
able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  each  particular 
country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  th«r  origin  are  so  complicated. 
Moreover,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb 
and  confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are 
always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  the 
effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs.  Much 
useful  instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of  a 
country  like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different 
eras  happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had 
already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any 
Tolcanos  were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  super- 
imposed upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  are  esclusively  constituted  of  granite 
and  other  aboriginal  rocks;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents 
buret  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by 
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Streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them  from  intermixture  with  gravel 
of  subsequent  date.  In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys 
was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at 
which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lavs,  the  melted  matter 
was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plains 
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differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing  in  it  rounded 
fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  belonging  to 
distinct  groups  of  land  animals  which  flourished  in  the  country  in 
succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which 
beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition 
and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet 
high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in 
the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone, 
but  in  some  cases  a  narrow  stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  with  the  river.     In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported 
matter  of  different  ages  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been 
found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land  mammalia  which  flourished 
in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which  vary  specifically,  the  one 
from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
which  separated  their  entombment  has  been  more  or  less  protracted. 
The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  undermining  their  banks  and 
grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,   columns  of  basalt  and  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  gneiss  ;  but  the  older  alluviums,  with  the  fossil 
remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented  from  being  mingled  with 
the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of  lava  before  mentioned. 
But  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of  this  peculiar  cause, 
all  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the  one  into  the 
other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have  appeared 
of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might  have 
been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To 
this  mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,**  or  "  brash,**  is  given  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or 
disintegration  of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water^  sun 
and  frost,  and  chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular, 
conforming  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100.). 

Occasionally,  a  small  mass,  as  at  c, 
appears  detached,  and  as  if  included  in 
the  subjacent  formation.  Such  isolated 
portions  are  usually  sections  of  winding 
subterranean  hollows  filled  up  with  allu- 
vium. They  may  have  been  the  courses 
of  springs  or  subterranean  streamlets, 
which  have  flowed  through  and  enlarged 
natural  rents ;  or,  when  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  soft  strata,  they  may  be  spaces 
which  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  once 
occupied,  gravel  and  sand  having  been 
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Bat  there  are  other  deep  hollows  of  s  cjlindric&l  form  found  ia 
England,  Fraace,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  and 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  so  readilj  explained. 
They  are  sometimes  called  "sand-pipes,"  or  "sand-galls,"  and  "puitg 
naturels,"  in  France.    Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  were 
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observed  by  me  In  1839,  laid  open  in  a  large  chalk-pit  near  Norwich. 
They  were  of  very  symmetrical  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet 
io  diameter,  and  some  of  them  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  60  feet.  Tbe  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet 
below  the  surface.  Even  where  three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  a, 
fig.  101.,  very  close  together,  the  parting  walls  of  soft  white  chalk 
were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper  downwards  and  end  in  a 
point.  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles  occupy  the  central  parts 
of  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "Band-galls"  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged 
with  shingle  and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  suriace  of  the  chalk  near  Norwich  when 
the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep  circular  hollows 
by  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Such  furrows, 
as  well  as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes,  on  the  coast 
where  the  shores  are  eompOBed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  I  have  little 
doubt  But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the 
whole  of  the  Band-pipes  c  and  d,  fig.  101.,  because  several  large  chalk- 
fiints  seen  protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been 
eroded,  while  sand  and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them. 
In  other  cases,  as  at  b  b,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still 
preserving  their  irregular  form  and  white  coating,  are  found  at 
•  Tiimmer,  Proceeding*  of  GeoL  Soc.  voL  ir.  p.  7.  ISM. 
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▼ariouB  depths  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  materiids  filling  the  pipe. 
These  have  evidently  been  detached  from  regular  layers  of  flints  oc« 
curring  above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  same 
sand-pipe,  b  by  is  traceable  above  the  level  of  the  chalk  for  some 
distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel  and  sand,  by  the 
obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally,  also,  as  in 
the  pipe  d,  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  Accounted  for  by  attributing 
the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemic^ 
action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
soil  and  the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the 
chalk,  and  deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but 
could  not  dissolve  the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous 
walls  of  chalk,  and  escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  carry  away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of 
dissolved  calcareous  rock*,  and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each 
tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine  clay,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building 
stone,  or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maes- 
tricht.  These  hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from 
overlying  beds  of  gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those 
of  Norfolk.  I  was  informed  that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of 
•these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of 
flattened  flints,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  in  the  chalk. 
Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few  small  root-like  prolongations 
of  it  were  detected  immediately  below,  probably  where  the  dissolving 
substance  had  penetrated  at  some  points  through  openings  in  the 
siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  Jixed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ 
or  in  place),  and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried 
up,  we  call  the  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  lefl  in  their  channels,  or 
whatever,  during  floods,  they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighbour- 
ing plains,  alluvium.  The  very  same  materials  carried  into  a  lake, 
where  they  become  sorted  by  water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct 
layers,  especially  if  they  inclose  the  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other 
fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with 
a  deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  ma- 
terials, year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the 
sea.  In  such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other  organic 
remains  entombed  in  the  strata,  which  enable  us  to  determine  their 

*  See  Ljell  on  Sand-pipes,  &c.,  Pbil.  Mag.,  third  series,  vol  xv.  p.  257.,  Oct.lSd9. 
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age  and  mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular  series 
of  fossiliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have 
frequently  no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of 
superficial  alluvium. 

The  usual  raritj  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  and 
sand  is  partly  owing  to  the  rapid  and  turbid  water  in  which  thej 
were  formed  having  been  in  a  condition  unfavourable  to  the  habi- 
tation of  aquatic  beings,  and  partly  to  their  porous  nature,  which,  by 
allowing  the  free  percolation  of  rain-water,  has  promoted  the  decom- 
position and  removal  of  organic  matter. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater 
depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present 
streams.  From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
thatTivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be 
flooded  than  formerly.  But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result 
of  any  considerable  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced 
since  the  existing  valleys  originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches 
or  feet  in  a' century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600 
miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
between  the  latitudes  60°  and  69®  N.*  There  might  be  no  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  at  the  river's  mouth  in  consequence  of  this 
change  of  level,  but  the  fall  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  interior 
being  lessened,  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries  would  have  less 
power  to  carry  down  to  its  delta,  and  to  discharge  into  the  ocean,  the 
sedimentary  matter  with  which  they  are  annually  loaded.  They  would 
all  begin  to  raise  their  channels  and  alluvial  plains  by  depositing  in 
them  the  heavier  sand  and  pebbles  washed  down  from  the  upland 
country,  and  this  operation  would  take  place  most  eflectively  if  the 
amount  of  subsidence  in  the  interior  was  unequal,  and  especially  if, 
on  the  whole,  it  exceeded  that  of  the  region  near  the  sea.  If  then 
the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the 
fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river  would  begin  to 
augment.  Each  of  them  would  be  less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial 
plain ;  and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of 
scouring  out  and  deepening  their  channels,  would  continue  till,  after 
a  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them  would  have  eroded 
a  new  channel  or  valley  through  a  fluviatile  formation  of  modem 
date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period  of 
greatest  depression,  would  remain  fringing  the  valley  sides  in  the 
form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in  reality  sloping  down  with 
the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Everywhere  this  terrace  would 
present  clifl*s  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  the  river.  That  such  a  series 
of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  main  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  oscillations  of  level, 

^  Principles  of  Geologj,  7th  ed.  p.  506.,  8th  ecL  509. 
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I  have  endeavoared  to  show  in  my  description  of  that  couatiy*;  and 
the  freshwater  sheila  of  existing  species  and  bones  of  land  quadrnpeds, 
partly  of  extinct  races  preserved  in  the  terraces  of  fluTiatile  origin, 
attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  process  of  filling  np 
and  partial  re-excavation. 

In  many  cases,  the  aUuTium  in  which  rivers  are  now  cutting  their 
channels,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  sea.  If, 
for  example,  the  emergence  was  caused  by  a  gradual  and  uniform 
motion,  every  bay  and  estuary,  or  the  straits  between  islands,  would 
dry  up  slowly,  and  during  their  conversion  into  valleys,  every  part 
of  tbe  upheaved  area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  might  he 
strewed  over  with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  spot  might  be 
the  point  where  a  delta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  exclunon 
of  tbe  sea.  Materials  so  accumulated  would  conform  to  the  general 
slope  of  a  valley  from  its  head  to  the  sea-coast. 

River  terraces.  —  We  often  observe  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  bed  of  a  river  a  steep  cliff  a  few  feet  or  yards  high,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to 
the  alluvial  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  This  terrace 
is  again  bounded  by  another  cliff,  above  which  a  second  terrace 
sometimes  occurs;  and  in  this  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  cli& 
and  terraces  are  occasionally  seen  on  one  or  both  sides  of  Uie  stream, 
the  number  varying,  but  those  on  the  opposite  sides  often  corre- 
■ponding  in  height. 
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These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and  their 
surface  slopes  downwards,  with  an  inclination  similar  to  that  of  the 
river.  They  are  readily  explained  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  before 
au^ested,  of  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land ;  especially  if,  while  rivers  are 
shaping  out  their  beds,  the  upheaving  movement  be  intermittent,  so 
that  long  pauses  shall  occur,  during  which  the  stream  will  have  time 
to  encroach  upon  one  of  its  banks,  so  as  to  clear  away  and  flatten  a 
large  space.  This  operation  being  afterwards  repeated  at  lower 
levels,  there  will  be  several  successive  elifis  and  terraces. 
■  Second  Tint  to  the  U.  S.  toL  iL  chap.  34. 
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Parallel  roads,  —  The  parallel  shelves,  or  roads,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  Lechaber  or  Glen  R07  and  other  contiguous  valleys  in 
Scotland,  are  distinct  both  in  character  and  origin  from  the  terraces 
above  described;  for  they  have  no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  the 
channel  of  a  river,  nor  are  they  the  effect  of  denudation.  Glen 
Roy  is  situated  in  the  western  Highlands,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  or 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians, 
Ben  Nevis.  Throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  two,  and  in  its  lower  part  three,  parallel  roads  or  shelves 
are  traced  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure,  fig.  102.,  each  maintaining  a  perfect  horizon tality, 
and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
glen.  Seen  at  a  distance,  they  appear  like  ledges  or  roads,  cut  arti- 
ficially out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  but  when  we  are  upon  them  we 
can  scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface, 
and  so  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from  10  to  60  feet  broad, 
and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  being  somewhat 
less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at 
those  points  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  The 
parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dis- 
persed in  smaller  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
These  hills  consist  of  clay -slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite,  which  rocks 
have  been  worn  away  and  laid  bare  at  a  few  points  only,  in  a  line 
just  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  highest  of  these  roads  is  about 
1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  next  about  200  feet  lower 
than  the  uppermost,  and  the  third  still  lower  by  about  50  feet.  It  is 
only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three,  which  is  continued  through- 
out Glen  Spean,  a  largo  valley  with  which  Glen  Roy  unites.  As 
the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  they  become 
continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
each  valley;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  either  in  the  shape  of  the  ground,  or  any  change 
in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks.  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  description  of  all 
the  geographical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  terraces,  or 
to  discuss  the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  severally  proposed 
to  account  for  them  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  and  Messrs. 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancient 
beaches,  or  littoral  formations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  or 
more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  the 
highest  shelf,  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  is 
well  known,  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains  subject  to  disintegration  by  frost  or  the  action 
of  torrents,  some  loose  matter  is  washed  down  annually,  especiaUy 
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during  the  melting  of  snow^  and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of 
fj^  ^0^  this  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 

the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  waves  then 
spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore, 
and  throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beach ; 
their  dispersing  power  being  aided  by  the 
ice,  which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during 
the  winter  months,  and  gives  buojancj  to 
them.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  MaccuUoch  and 
Mr.  Darwin  suppose  "  the  roads"  to  con- 
stitute mere  indentations  in  a  superficial 
AB^suppoMd  original  aurfaee  of  alluvial  coatiug  which  rcsts  upon  the  hill- 
c  D.   Roads  or  •helves  in  the  outer     side,  and  cousists  chicfl  V  of  clav  and  sharn 

aUurlal  covering  of  UiehUl.  ^        .    .  ''  ^  ^ 

unrounded  stones. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been  formed 
along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
wherever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above  the 
level  of  any  particular  shelf,  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the 
same  level  passing  round  the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
once  formed  an  island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  these  terraces  is  this;  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  course  to  a  coly  or  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens, 
the  explanation  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were 
the  ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  offer  any 
probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal 
of  barriers  of  sufficient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To 
introduce  any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the 
undisturbed  aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves 
come  suddenly  to  an  end.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous, 
like  the  defenders  of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of 
the  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  contiguous  glens, 
where  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  the  slope  and 
inclination  of  the  ground  very  similar,  started  the  conjecture  that 
these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers  descending 
from  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Switzerland  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier  was  broken 
down,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Roy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character 
with  the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. Allusion  will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Grampians :  in  the  mean  time  it  will 
readily  be  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
vious lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary 
existence  and  entire  disappearance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  al-^ 

o  4 
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though  the  height  required  for  the  imaginary  dams  of  ice  may  be 
startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  been  entertained,  Mr.  Darwin 
examined  Glen  Roy,  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelves  were 
formed  when  the  glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  never  were  any  barriers.  According  to  him,  the  land 
emerged  during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that  now 
experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland;  but 
there  were  certain  pauses  in  the  upheaving  process,  at  which  times 
the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so  many  centuries  as  to 
allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  detrital 
matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  points  immediately  above,  of  many 
deep  notches  and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

The  phenomena  which  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this 
theory  are,  first,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points 
in  the  different  glens;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  different 
valleys  connecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example, 
in  Glen  Roy  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean ;  thirdly,  the  precise  hori- 
zontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space  many 
leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume,  that  during  a  rise  of  1250 
feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raised  even  a  few  yards  above 
another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level  already  alluded  to  of  each 
shelf  with  a  col,  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two  glens,  from 
which  the  rain-waters  flow  in  opposite  directions.  This  last-men- 
tioned feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Lochaber  seems  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  calls 
these  cols  '*  landstraits,"  and  regards  them  as  having  been  anciently 
sounds  or  channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  such  sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  their  narrowness.  In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  Capt  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  it  appears  that  there  are  several  examples 
there  of  straits  where  the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  the 
narrowest  part.  One  is  so  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over  at 
low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  shift  in  the  relative 
level  of  sea  and  land.  "  Similar  straits,"  observes  Mr.  Chambers, 
^^  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land,  and  which  may  be 
called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
passage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  between 
North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  appear 
as  colsy  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  the  islands, 
if  the  sea  were  to  subside.*** 

The  precise  horizontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  roads  or 
shelves  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  many  leagues  in  length  and  breadth, 
is  a  difficulty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival  hypotheses, 
whether  of  lakes,  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval  of  the  land 
above  the  sea.  For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  glacial  period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  formation  of 

^  **  Ancient  Sea  Maigins,"  p.  114.,  by  B.  Chamben. 
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Scotland,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 
Strata  of  that  era  of  marine  origin  containing  northern  shells  of 
existing  species  have  been  found  at  various  heights  in  Scotland,  some 
on  the  east,  and  others  on  the  west  coast,  from  20  to  400  feet  high ; 
and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  524  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Glen  Roy  should  have  escaped  entirelj  the  upward  movement 
experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions, — a  movement  implied  by 
the  position  of  these  marine  deposits,  in  which  the  shells  are  almost 
all  of  known  recent  species.  But  if  the  motion  has  really  extended 
to  Glen  Roy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  uplifted  them 
bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their  horizontality  ; 
and  this  being  admitted,  the  principal  objection  to  the  theory  of 
marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is  removed, 
or  is  at  least  common  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the 
uppermost  shelf,  or  1260  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe, 
while  the  land  remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  find  favour 
with  very  few  geologists,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  this  problem, 
like  many  others  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ;  and  that  a 
larger  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned  upon  before 
the  question  can  be  finally  settled. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CHBONOLOGICAL   CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  considered  cbronologicaUy  — 
Lehman*8  division  into  primitive  and  secondary — Werner's  addition  of  a  tran- 
sition class  —  Neptunian  theory  —  Button  on  igneous  origin  of  granite — How 
the  name  of  primary  was  still  retained  for  granite  ^-  The  term  **  transition,**  why 
faulty  —  The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology  —  New  hypothesis  invented  to  reconcile  tlie  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity  —  Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

Ik  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters, 
and  mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  The  preservation 
of  the  shelves  may  have  required,  says  Darwin,  the  quick  growth  of 
green  turf  on  a  good  soil ;  their  abrupt  cessation  may  mark  the  place 
where  the  soil  was  barren,  and  when  a  green  sward  formed  slowly. 
In  regard  to  the  aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are 
stratified,  that  some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous, 
some  made  up  of  sand,  others  of  pebbles ;  that  some  contain  fresh- 
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water,  others  marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to 
learn  which  rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have 
originated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
venient and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  fossiliferous  strata,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  refer  to  the  same 
divisions,  the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  This  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its 
greater  clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  alscf  best  fitted 
to  strike  the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  past  changes 
of  the  inorganic  world,  and  the  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the 
organic  creation.  For  the  sedimentary  formations  of  successive 
periods  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  different  species  of  fossil 
animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose,  and  of  which  one  race  after 
another  has  flourished  and  then  disappeared  from  the  earth. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in 
doing  so  we  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of  phe- 
nomena which  the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  comprehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion,  that  the  formation  of 
entire  families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline 
schists  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and 
ended  before  any  members  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were 
produced ;  and  although  this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  is 
nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ancient  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginners  may  understand  whence 
many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the  nomenclature  of 
geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  Grerman  miner, 
proposed  to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be 
called  primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamor- 
phic rocks ;  the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class, 
corresponding  to  our  alluvium,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred 
to  "  local  floods,  and  the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he 
said,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor 
any  signs  of  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
Their  origin,  therefore,  may  have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  itself.  The  secondary  formations,  on  the  contrary,  which 
often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains,  must  have  been 
mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the  planet  had  become  the  habi- 
tation of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold  generalization,  although  an- 
ticipated in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century  before,  in  Italy, 
formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and 
sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into  which  rocks 
may  be  separated.    About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so  justly 
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celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  mineralo- 
gical  characters  of  rocks>  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  bj  him  **  the  transition 
formations,"  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these 
last  he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata, 
which  in  their  mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character, 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist 
and  clay-slate,  and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechani- 
cal origin  and  organic  remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a 
passage  between  Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name 
of  iibergang  or  transition  was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally 
of  clay-slate  and  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and 
partly  of  calcareous  beds.  It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner 
first  investigated,  that  both  the  primitive  and  transition  strata  were 
highly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of  the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the 
secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontal  To  these  latter,  therefore, 
he  gave  the  name  ofJiotZy  or  **  a  level  floor  ;**  and  every  deposit  more 
modem  than  the  chalk,  which  was  classed  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
flotz  series,  was  designated  **  the  overflowed  land,**  an  expression  which 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although  under  this  appel- 
lation were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called  tertiary,  of 
which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers  of 
Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  **  transition 
beds,''  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata, 
were  mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and 
the  four  divisions  of  the  Wernerian  school  were  then  named  primitive, 
transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial. 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been 
already  demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and 
especially  by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueous^ 
and  as  mere  subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

This  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been 
at  first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials 
of  all  rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata 
were  deposited.  These  were  of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  che- 
mical, because  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  wear 
down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud ;  nor  en- 
tirely without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had 
begun  to  exist  After  this  period,  the  secondary  formations  were 
accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean,  except 
at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial 
recurrence  of  the  "  chaotic  fluid "  took  pliice,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary 
hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanos  being 

^  See  Principlefl^  toL  L  chap.  It. 
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regarded  as  modern,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling 
account  among  the  great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external 
structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had 
at  various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  diflerent  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust.  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them 
on  the  invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-second 
chapter.  He,  moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline 
strata  called  primitive  had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primseval 
ocean,  but  were  sedimentary  strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings, 
therefore,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ 
of  that  metamorphic  theory  which  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  expounded  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favour;  but 
although  it  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap 
bad  been  produced  at  many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or 
primary  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
in  general,  whether  stratified,  like  gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite. 
The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was  a  primary  rock,  but  that  some 
granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary  formations ;  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  the  teacher 
was  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally  engendered  of 
extenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modern  granites,  the  true 
dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of 

the  term  'transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as 

faulty  in  its  original  application   as  that  of  fiotz.     The  name  of 

transition,  as  already  stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate 

a  mineral  character,  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or 

metamorphic  state  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.     But 

the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first  a  chronological  import,  because 

it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary  formations,  which,  in  the 

Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more  ancient  than  the 

oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by  peculiar 

fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.     When,  therefore,  geologists  found  in 

other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same   position,  and 

inclosing  similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  tran- 

siHony  according  to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in   the   next 

chapter;  yet,  in  many  cases,  such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit 

the  same  mineral  texture  which  Werner  had  called  transition.     On 

the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not  more  crystalline  than  diflerent 

members  of  the  secondary  class;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 

last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost 

metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  deserve 

equally  the  name  of  transition.    So  remarkably  was  this  the  case  in 
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the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years  been  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  transition,  were 
at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils  were 
better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of 
the  lower  tertiary  series !  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of 
transition  was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied 
without  reference  to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a 
mineral  peculiarity.  The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to 
formations  of  a  given  date,  induced  geologists  to  go  on  believing  that 
the  ancient  strata  so  designated  bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the 
secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to  imagine  that  these  last  never 
pass,  as  they  frequently  do,  into  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of 
Chaucer,  complains  that  — 

We  write  in  sand,  our  langoage  g;row8, 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'erflows. 

But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which 
continually  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances 
with  such  speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of 
nomenclature;  and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words 
invented  to  express  a  different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly, 
by  the  force  of  association,  to  perpetuate  error;  so  that  dogmas 
renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Neptunists.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part  of  the  heat  having  been  diffused 
into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  consolidated,  and 
formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crystalline  stone,  which 
afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was  so  hot,  at  first, 
that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it;  but  as  the  refrigeration  pro- 
ceeded, the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and, 
falling  in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit 
its  waters,  and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like 
those  of  some  hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  primary  or  crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up, 
land  and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and 
torrents  ground  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid 
supporting  substances  was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
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exerted  by  the  water,  although  not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  increase  of  some  living  beings.  During  this  state  of 
things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral  ingredients  of  the  primievnl 
ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits  (the  transition  strata 
of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and  containing  a  few 
fossils. 

Bj  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the 
old  ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation 
of  organic  beings,  were  still  preserved  ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
all  the  semi-crystalline  and  partiaUy  fossiliferous  rocks  belonged  to 
one  period,  while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  origin- 
ated at  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that 
the  whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once 
in  a  state  of  universal  fusion.     On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  formation  of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive,  and  that  different  portions  of 
granite  have  been  in   a  melted  state  at  distinct  and  often  distant 
periods.    One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  fractured,  before  another 
body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  veins.    Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known  fossiliferous 
rocks ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin.     In 
short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations   of  the 
earth's  crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  uni- 
versality of  the  ancient  ocean.     All  the  land  has  been  under  water, 
but  not  all  at  one  time ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to 
which  man  can  obtain  access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simulta- 
neously. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous, 
plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be 
considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments  relating  to  four  contempo- 
raneous, or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geolo- 
gical period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from 
times  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and 
fossiliferous  strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in 
other  places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  con- 
nected with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth, — so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and 
superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously  with 
others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedimentary 
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Strata  were  exposed  to  heat  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  bj  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the 
gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each 
period  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  68,);  and  in  like  manner,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crys- 
talline rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have  counter- 
balanced the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  founda- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and 
volcanic  rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as 
at  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
structure of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest. 
We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared 
to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most 
rapidly  above  or  below,  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also  in 
regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point, 
until  we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above, 
or  that  of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid 
matter. 

After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or, 
if  retained,  must  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a 
set  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be 
newer  than  all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow 
most  nearly  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou^  who  has  called  all 
fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary. 
To  prevent  confusion,  however,  I  shall  always  speak  of  these,  when 
they  are  of  the  aqueous  class,  as  the  primary  fossiliferous  formations, 
because  the  word  primary  has  hitherto  been  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  a  non-fossiliferous  rock. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary, 
according  to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou^  having  with  great  propriety 
excluded  the  metamorphic  rocks,  as  a  class,  from  the  primary  form- 
ations, proposed  to  call  them  all  **  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contempora- 
neous origin,  which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  vol- 
canic, plutonic,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  form- 
ations. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and 
some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  chapters;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we 
arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table 
of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  these  columhs  are  all 
of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and 
another  may  come  down  to  a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part 
of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  discovered  either  the  oldest  or  the  newest  members  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus,  if  there  be  primary,  se- 
condary, and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferons  class,  and 
in  like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypogene  formations, 
we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primary 
fossiliferons  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF   THE  AQUEOUS  BOCKS. 

On  the  three  principal  tests  of  relative  age  — superposition,  mineral  character,  and 
fossils —  Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continaoos  forma- 
tion —  Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  successive 
periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of  single  pro- 
Tinces  —  Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods  ~  Relative 
importance  of  mineral  and  palieontological  characters  —  Test  of  age  by  included 
fragments-^  Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Principal  groups 
of  strata  in  western  Europe. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different 
fossiliferons  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of 
a  given  set  of  strata;  first,  superposition;  secondly,  mineral  cha- 
racter ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be 
derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit 
including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  determined. 

Superposition,  —  The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
aqueous  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  where  strata  are  horizontal,  the  bed  which 
lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  the  most  ancient  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations, 
they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded 
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the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
last  written  page  uppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of 
the  era  immediately  preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner 
a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so 
'  arranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  re- 
ions  where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have 
^n  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned 
side  down.    (See  pp.  58,  59.)    But  an  experienced  geologist  can 
*ely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional  cases.    When  he  finds  that 
t  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that 
6  original  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then 
^  ideavours  to  find  sections  in  some  neighbouring  dis^ict  where  the 
^crataare  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.     Here  the  true  order 
)f  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key  is 
p  umished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  dis- 
\    placement  is  extreme. 

y      Mineral  character, — The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed  to 

\  %tain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  pecu- 

\  iarities,  if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if 

hey  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.    But  if  we  pursue 

lem  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  strati- 

mtion,  this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.     In  that  case  we 

a  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards 

^    thout  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimilar,  calcareous, 

« filaceous,  and  siliceous  rocks.    These  phenomena  lead  to  the  con- 

ision,  that  rivers  and  currents  have  dispersed  the  same  sediment 

er  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but  at  successive  periods  have  been 

larged,  in  the  ^ame  region,  with  very  different  kinds  of  matter. 

'I     -I 'he  first  observers  were  so  astonished  at  the  vast  spaces  over  which 

-T— ^.ley  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks  in  a  horizontal 

direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  globe 

ad  been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  formations, 

'■sposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric  coats  of 

^  onion.     But  although,  in  fact,  some  formations  may  be  continuous 

r  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of 

n  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change 

*  lithological  character.     Sometimes  they  thin  out  gradually,  aa 

3  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  that  direction,  or  they  come 

ptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient 

)r  lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle.    It  no  less  frequently 

happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral  aspect  and  composition,  as  we 

pursue  them  horizontally.    For  example,  we  trace  a  limestone  for  a 

hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and  finally  passes 

into  sand,  or  sandstone.     We  may  then  follow  this  sandstone,  already 

proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  throughout  another 

district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains. — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of 
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the  age  of  a  formation,  or  of  the  contemporaDeous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  maj  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means 
for  indefinite  distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of 
strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata. 
This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  anti- 
podes, or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
zones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been 
ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those 
which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species  having  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ;  while  none  have  ever  re-appeared 
after  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has  governed  the  creation  and 
extinction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the 
poet,— 

Natora  il  fece,  e  poi  rappe  la  stampa.        Ariosto. 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals 
in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock ;  for 
some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may 
occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedi- 
mentary series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of 
mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguisbable.  Such  exact  repetitions, 
however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  pro- 
duced, at  distant  periods,  in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and  even  where  this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of 
confounding  together  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot 
be  traced  horizonttUy,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication for  indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected 
from  analogy ;  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of 
living  beings,  we  find  that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces, 
each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the 
Principles  of  Greology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
and  probable  origin  of  these  separate  divisions ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they  depend,  and 
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that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is  generallj  accom- 
panied bj  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same 
period,  hj  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  ad- 
joining these  maj  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
If  it  were  otherwise  —  if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
corresponding  temperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
existence  are  found  —  the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the 
same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a 
matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  espe- 
cially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great ;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote 
periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  detached  deposits,  in  which  the  mineral  nature 
of  the  rocks  is  variable. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire 
sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for,  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region 
has  probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number 
are  conunon  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land, 
the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to 
prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered 
over  a  space  equal  in  area  to  the  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near 
the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
another  class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic 
ashes  occasionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its 
bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or 
the  turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all 
these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their  lithological  cha- 
racters, the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are 
becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient  number  must  be  common 
to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be 
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separated  from  each  other  bj  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  must 
happen,  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions, 
differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as 
a  group,  extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas'  are  separated  only  by 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to 
Philippi,  not  more  than  a  fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
sea  around  Sicily,  while  the  proportion  of  univalves  (or  Gasteropoda) 
is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding  eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous 
formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in 
modern  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved 
therein  ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits 
of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the 
Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great 
difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these 
formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small 
streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-fioods,  and  those  winds  which  drift 
clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts,  might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea 
the  same  shells  of  fiuviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is 
sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata, 
before  alluded  to,  might,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their 
mineral  composition  and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fiuviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine 
species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  co-existence 
of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited 
the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and 
shells  of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of 
Asia,  are  different,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by  rivers 
flowing  from  these  three  countries  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not 
very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by 
temperature,  as  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual 
passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  remote 
periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one 
ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all 
the  intermediate  places.    His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
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of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography  of  very  distant'orasuhas  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  chartfctbr.has  no 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  ^convey 
yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  itjsto^  be 
dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagU^M'in 
length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone*.*'K 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remaips* 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different, 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perate and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of 
homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palseontological  characters  will 
be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  mineral 
composition ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  these  tests, 
as  the  aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks. — It  was  stated,  that 
independent  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a 
newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a 
geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations 
from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or 
because  the  strata  of  each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we 
sometimes  discover  that  the  more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  find  in  one  part  of  a  country  chalk  with  flints ;  and,  in  another, 
a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar  fiint  and  fossil 
shells,  sponges,  and  foramini ferae,  of  the  same  species  as  those  in  the 
chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest  of  the 
two  formations. 

Chronological  groups,  —  The  number  of  groups  into  which  the 
fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists 
entertain ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrange- 
ment, we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of 
groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single  section  or  district 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16.). 


Fig.  104. 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups, 
instead  of  as  many  strata.    It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle 
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ill  the  »,b^^mpo6ed  formatioiu  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  ot 
flome  of  them  thinning  out,  No.  2.  and  No.  5.  are  absent  at  one 
extre^it^  of  the  section,  and  No.  4.  at  the  other. 

Ililt^e  annexed  diagram,  fig.  105.,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 

fofnjLlionB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  is 

prtsented  to  the  reader  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  hj  Profeesor 

'■Ramsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4.  rest  anconformably  on 


the  fbrmationa  5  and  6.  Here  at  the  eouthem  end  of  the  line  of 
section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No.  3.  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting 
immediatelj  on  No.  6.,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  we 
behold  six  groups  superiinposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all 
the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  limited  extension  of  the  groups  1  and  2.  is  owing 
to  denudation,  aa  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  kni 
outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered 
a  much  wider  area. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  one  oc  more 
formations  of  iiiterreniiig  periods  between  two  groups,  such  oa  3. 
and  S.  in  the  same  section,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  what 
once  existed,  but  because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever 
deposited  on  the  inferior  rock.  They  were  not  formed  at  that  place, 
either  because  the  region  was  dry  land  during  the  interval,  or  because 
it  woa  part  of  a  sea  or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fosuliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  mngle  section,  in 
which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then 
trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and 
fossils,  continuously,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starting  point.  As 
often  as  he  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  super- 
position  their  sge  relatively  to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn 
how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  Grerman,  French,  and  English  geolc^sts  have 
determined    the  succession   of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of 
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Europe,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generallj  the  foUowing  groups^ 
almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 

Groups  of  Fossiliferous  Strata  observed  in  Western  Europe^  ar- 
ranged  in  what  is  termed  a  descending  Series^  or  beginning  with 
the  newest     (See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  360.  365.) 

1.  Poet-Pliocene,  inclading  those  of  the 

Recent,  or  human  period. 

2.  Newer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene.  "j 

3.  Older  Pliocene.  iTertiaiy,   SapracFetaceoos  *,   or 

4.  Miocene.  |      Cainosoicf 

5.  Eocene.  J 

6.  Chalk. 

7.  Greensand. 

8.  Wealden. 

la  S^^e^^iite.  >  Secondary,  or  Mesozoicf 

1 1.  Lower  Oolite. 

12.  Lias. 

13.  Trias. 

14.  Permian. 

15.  CoaL 

16.  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

17.  Upper  Silurian.  f    zoicf 

18.  Lower  Silurian. 

19.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferous  strata. 


Primary  fossiliferous,   or   paleo- 


It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above 
table,  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  im- 
portance, or  that  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monu- 
ments relating  to  equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. But  we  can  assq[i;  that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods, 
during  which  certain  animals  and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  their  respective  eras,  have  flourished,  and  during  which  different 
kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the  space  now  occupied  by 
Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palsontological  grounds  },  to  divide  the 
entire  fossiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those 
in  the  above  table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the 
sections  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary^  we  might,  perhaps, 
adopt  the  six  groups  or  periods  given  in  the  next  table  (p.  104.). 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from 
all  classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such 
as  shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  found- 
ing of  large  natural  groups. 

*  For  tertiary,  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  has  from  fiwos,  mesos,  middle,  &c. ;  Paleozoic, 

used    the    term    "  supracretaceous,"    a  from  voAoios,  pataiotj  ancient,  &c 
name  impljring  that  the  strata  so  called        %  PaliBontology  is  the  science  which 

are  superior  in  position  to  the  chalk.  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 

t  Iix>fessor  Phillips  has  adopted  these  vegetable.     Etjfm,  iraXcuos,  palauut  an- 

terms  :  Cainozoic,  from  kcuvos,  camog^  re-  dent,  orra^  onto,  beings,  and  Aoyos,  hgot^ 

cent,  and  (woy^  xoon,  animal^    Mesosoic,  a  discouxBeu 
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FossiUferaus  Strata  of  Wettem  Europe  divided  into  Six  Groups, 


1.  Post  Pliocene       and 
Tertuuy 

S.  Czetaoeons 


from  the  Post-Fliooene  to  tiie  Eocene  indnriye. 


from  the  Maestricht  Chalk  to  tiie  Lower  Green- 
sand  inclosive. 

8.  Oolitic     ...  ^fh>m  the  Wealden  to  the  lias  inclosiye. 
A   iv:  a^^  r  including  the  Kenper,  Moschdkalk,   and  Banter 

4.  luasBic    -        -        '^     Sandstein  of  the  Germans. 

6.  Pennian,     Caihonife-^  including  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein),  Coal, 


rous,  and  Devonian 
6.  Silurian    and     Cam-' 
hrian   - 


Mountain  Limestone,  and  Old  Red  sandstone, 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fossiliferons 
rocks  inclusive. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TEBTIART  FORMATIONS.  —  POST-PLIOCENE   GROUP. 

General  principles  of  classification  of  tertiary  strata — ^Detached  formations  scattered 
over  Europe  —  Strata  of  Paris  and  London  —  More  modem  groups — Peculiar 
diflkulties  in  determining  the  chronologj  of  tertiary  formations  —  Increasing 
proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  origin  —  Terms  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliocene  strata — Recent  or  human  period — Older 
Post-Pliocene  formations  of  Naples,  Uddevalla,  and  Norway-—  Ancient  upraised 
delta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  tiie  Rhine. 

Before  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  enomerated 
in  the  tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  generally  of  the  mode  of  classifying  the  formations 
called  tertiary. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  they  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  *^  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  These  tertiary  strata  were  at  first 
confounded,  as  before  stated,  p.  91.,  with  the  superficial  alluviums  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and 
the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized.  They 
were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  freshwater,  others  of 
marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position  ofVen  suggesting 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lakes,  es- 
tuaries, or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied 
by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  ac- 
curately determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart.  They 
were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of 
marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The 
fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown 
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species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting 
warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  species, 
were  examined  by  Curier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to  agree  specifi- 
cally and  for  the  most  part  not  even  generically,  with  any  hitherto 
observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in  mineral 
composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as*  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil 
shells  were  specifically  identical  For  the  same  reason  rocks  found 
on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the 
chalk,  and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance 
in  their  organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and 
London.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole 
to  one  period ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was 
contended  that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate 
formations  of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated 
one  after  the  other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various 
patches  of  tertiary  strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in 
age,  some  of  them  to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions 
of  the  Parisian  series. 

Thb  error,  although  most  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  geology,  retarded 
seriously  for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scru- 
palous  attention  to  specific  distinctions,  ^ded  by  a  careful  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to 
the  conviction  that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater 
of  various  ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  and  London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in 
1811,  by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  termed  **  Crag**  in  Suffolk, 
lay  decidedly  over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue 
clay  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  tes- 
tacea  in  these  newer  beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  day, 
and  that  while  some  of  them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were 
identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi 
in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  replete 
with  shells  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines 
on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower 
hills  were  called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata 
of  different  ages,  all  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterotin 
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1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  handred  species  of  shells, 
which  diflfered  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  ParisiaQ  series  and 
those  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected 
that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Parisian  and  Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
evidence  of  superposition  was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  I^edmont)  to  underlie  the  Sub- 
apennine beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829 
by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine 
origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea- 
shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes 
the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in 
Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bor- 
deaux, were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin, 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found 
new  chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
pursued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he 
selects  a  typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species 
of  animals  and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain 
limits.  The  genera  A.  and  C.  having  been  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  new  species  is  ai'terwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both 
from  A.  and  C,  but  in  many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character. 
For  this  new  type  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B., 
in  which  are  included  all  species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which 
agree  more  nearly  with  B.  than  with  the  types  of  A.  or  C.  In  like 
manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with  in  geology,  and  the  characters 
of  its  fossil  fauna  and  fiora  inrestigated.  From  that  moment  it  is 
considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  a 
standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  compared.  K  any  are  found 
containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic  remains,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  relate  to  one 
period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the  formation 
of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  continued 
existence  and  fossilisation  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
th6m  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  dear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in 
proportion  as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  en- 
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riched  with  onlj  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as 
yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  bj 
a  multitude  of  connecting  links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  classification  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature 
of  their  divisions  becomes  more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  objects  brought  to  light  But  in  separating  families  and 
genera,  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of  every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up.  So  in  geology,  we  may  be 
eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of  time  as  arbitrary,  and  aa 
purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the  history  of  human 
events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still  occur  in  the 
regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary  lines  between 
our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups  thus  esta- 
blished are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavour  to  settle 
the  chronological  relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the 
frequent  dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contempora- 
neous date,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before 
mentioned.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion 
which  often  fails  us.  For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although 
within  70  miles  of  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
have  each  their  peculiar  fauna;  and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in 
the  four  groups  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel, 
Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  although  all  these  seas  have  many 
species  in  common.  In  like  manner  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which  have  been  thrown 
down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does  not  always 
imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  produced,  but  may 
have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical  geography  wholly 
independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear, 
as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different  sets  of  tertiary 
strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  contain  distinct 
imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substituted  for 
another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modem,  so  is  its  fauna 
more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is 
this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely, 
superposition,  mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the 
fossils. 
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Thus,  for  example,  on  the  Africaii  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calca- 
reous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species 
of  shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  claj  and  volcanic  tuff  of 
the  country  round-  Naples,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia. 
Another  deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  shells  do  not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.  But  although 
in  these  three  cases  there  maj  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to 
the  three  different  deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  period  (the  Post-Pliocene),  because  of  the  very  dose  agreement 
of  the  fossil  species  in  every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the 
contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few 
steps  farther  back  from  our  own  times.  We  may  compare,  first,  the 
beds  of  loam  and  clay  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  glacial 
by  some  geologists),  secondly,  others  of  fiuvio-marine  origin  near 
Norwich,  and,  lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in 
Sicily,  and  we  discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  shells  agree  with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are 
extinct.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as 
are  their  organic  remains,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a 
period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there 
has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas  alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly 
equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine  testaceous  fauna.  Contempo- 
raneousness of  origin  is  inferred  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or  organic  contents,  from  a 
similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from  those  now  living  in  the 
adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  such  a  test  consists  in  supplying 
us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries,  however  remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller 
the  relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in 
the  tertiary  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact 
value  of  such  a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very 
distant  regions  ;  for  we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former 
alterations  in  the  animate  world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and 
coming  in  of  species,  has  been  every  where  exactly  equal  in  equal 
quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  climate, 
may  have  changed  more  in  one  region  than  in  another ;  and  conse- 
quently there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  renova- 
tion of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere.  Consider- 
ations of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ;  yet  it  can  never 
fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiary 
groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  ten- 
dency which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  simultaneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I 
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have  explained  them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction 
of  species  are  considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change 
in  climate  and  physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate 
increase  of  certain  species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others. 
A  revolution  thus  effected  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited 
space,  or  to  one  geographical  province  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
affects  several  other  surrounding  and  oontiguous  provinces.  In  each 
of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alterations  of  the  stations  and  habit- 
ations of  species  are  simultaneously  in  progress,  reacting  in  the 
manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province.  Hence,  long  before 
the  geography  of  any  particular  district  «an  be  essentially  altered, 
the  fiora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been  materially 
modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various 
members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume  that  in 
one  large  area  inhabited  exclusively  by  a  single  assemblage  of  species 
any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought  about, 
while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position  of  land 
and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improbable 
hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws  now  governing 
the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  even  were  this 
conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  different 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered  without 
others  being  immediately  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  diminution  in 
height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence  of  a 
wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  re- 
mains, the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes'  of  general  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those 
families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  abso- 
lutely of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we 
have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia 
in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  affinity  or  dis- 
cordance of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  compared ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one 
series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although  corals  are  more  abun- 
dant, in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare 
when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European  tertiary  for- 
mations. The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
down  into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species  which 
are  at  once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  species  co-existed  at  particular 
eras  of  the  past ;  and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas 
with  others  which  originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we 
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are  then  enabled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain 
quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formttions, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
coophjtes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species ; 
and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded 
in  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have 
thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other 
in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups  —  lower,  middle,  and  upper ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before-mentioned ;  the  middle  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the 
middle  group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring  to  find  characters  for  each, 
expressive  of  their  difierent  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  living  fauna. 
With  this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  many  tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists, 
and  among  others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa. 
Having  in  1829  become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris, 
already  well  known  by  his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him 
that  he  had  arrived,  by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a 
large  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he 
drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur 
both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil  species  iden- 
tical with  the  recent  which  characterized  successive  groups ;  and  this 
table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published  by  me  in  1833.*  The 
number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined  by  M.  Deshayes  was  about 
3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they  had  been  compared 
about  6000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that  in  the  lower  ter- 
tiary strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were  about  3^  per 
cent,  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary  of  the 
Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  upper  tertiary  or 
Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  Li  formations  still  more 
modern,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily,  where 
they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  number 
of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 

*  See  Frinc.  of  Geol.  vol  iil  Ist  ed. 
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90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last 
or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms,  Eocene,  is 
derived  £rom  i^wcy  eos,  dawn^  and  rairoc,  cainos,  recent^  because  the 
fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having 
been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fitiovy  meion,  less,  and  jcaivoc,  cainos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  'proportion  of  recent  species 
(of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  xXeiov,  pleion,  mare^  and  Katvoc^ 
cainos,  recent)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the  JHftocene  contain  a 
mtnor  proportion,  and  P/iocene  a  comparative  /^/urality  of  recent 
species ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  recent  species  always  implies 
the  more  modem  origin  of  the  strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the 
remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species. 
But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  con- 
chological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used 
by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows:  — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer     -      777 
In  the  Miocene         ------    1021 

In  the  Eocene  -..-..    1238 

8036 

Since  the  year  1830  the  progress  of  conchological  science  has  been 
most  rapid,  and  the  number  of  living  species  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  globe  has  been  raised  from  about  6000  to  more  than 
10,000.  New  fossil  species  have  also  been  added  to  our  collections 
in  great  abundance ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  copious  supply  of 
individuals  both  of  fossil  and  recent  species,  some  of  which  were  pre- 
viously very  rare,  have  been  procured,  affording  more  ample  data  for 
determining  the  specific  character.  Besides  the  reforms  introduced 
in  consequence  of  these  new  zoological  facilities,  other  errors  of  a 
geological  nature  have  been  in  many  instances  removed. 

POST-PUOOENE  FOBICATIONS. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
sometimes  called  post-tertiary  or  modem,  and  which  are  characterized 
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by  having  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  above  alluded  to»  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of 
shells  of  extinct  species. 

These  modem  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 
strata  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and  thick- 
ness, in  which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected.  In  some 
of  these,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition, 
the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of  species  which 
probably  never  co-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for  example,  the 
mammoth,  mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  yet  the  shells  are 
the  same  as  those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  belongs  to  the 
human  epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Recent,  ,forms  a  very 
unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 
I  have  shown,  however^  in  **  The  Principles,"  where  the  recent  changes 
of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geology  are  described  at  length,  that 
the  deposits  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the 
last  4000  or  dOOO  years  can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or 
extent.  They  lie  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining  tliem  at  certain  points  where  newly- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through  during  floods, 
or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of  a  sea 
or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  subterranean  movements  and  laid 
dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognized  either  by  our  finding  in  them 
the  bones  of  man  in  a  fbssil  state,  that  is  to  say,  imbedded  in  them 
by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fabricated  by  the 
hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  are  seen  containing 
fragments  of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together 
with  innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baise.  The  up- 
permost of  these  beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.*  Now  here,  as  in  almost  every 
instance  where  any  alterations  of  level  have  been  going  on  in 
historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  containing  shells,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighbouring  sea,  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  country  round 
Naples,  the  post-pliocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal 
beds  of  volcanic  tufi^,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
Although  the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are 
not  accompanied  like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  by  any  traces  of 
man  or  his  works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have 
afibrded  to  the  antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise, 

*  See  Prindplei^  Index,  **  Serapis." 
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since  it  would  have  shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  globe,  while  the  materials  composing  the  present  hills  and 
plains  of  Campania  were  still  in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  whereas  we  know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or 
from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  no  material  revolution 
in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Ischia,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  of 
marine  and  volcanic  formations.  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  stra- 
tified tuff  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is 
composed  of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  inter- 
stratified  in  some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great 
beds  of  solid  lava.  Yisconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment that  this  mountain  was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  far  from  its  summit,  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also 
near  Moropano,  a  village  only  100  feet  lower,  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in  1828,  many  shells  of  species 
now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  gulf.  It  is  clear^  therefore,  that  the 
great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised  to  its  present  height,  but 
was  fiX^o  formed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the  post-pliocene  period. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modem  tuffs  of  the  volcanic  region  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
BaisB,  although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean.  Philippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had 
collected  ninety-nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten 
medius^  now  living  in  the  Red  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Notwithstanding  this,  he  adds,  "the  condition  of  the  sea 
when  the  tufaceous  beds  were  deposited  must  have  been  considerably 
different  from  its  present  state ;  for  TelUna  striata  was  then  common* 
and  is  now  rare ;  Lucina  spinosa  was  both  more  abundant  and  grew 
to  a  larger  size;  Lucina  fragilis,  now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring 
6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of  14  lines,  and 
was  extremely  abundant ;  and  Ostrea  lamellasa^  Broc,  no  longer  met 
with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  time,  and  attained  a  size  so  large 
that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to  measure  5  inches  9  lines 
in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
26^  ounces."  • 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manifests 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava  or 
by  earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea 
are  undergoing  upheaval  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific 
measurements  compared  after  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  move- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown 
distance  E.  and  W.,  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we 

*  Geol.  Quart  Jonm.  vol  il  Memoirs,  p.  15. 
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proceed  towards  the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  5  feet  in  a 
century.  If  we  could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of 
2^  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  this  would 
give  an  elevation  of  126  feet  in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  would 
follow  that  the  shores,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the  former  bed  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had  been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount, 
and  converted  into  land  in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  near  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  horizontal  beds  of 
sand,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  same  peculiar  assemblage  of 
testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  Mingled 
with  these,  at  different  depths,  have  been  detected  various  works  of 
art  implying  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  and  some  vessels  built  before 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine  formation  having  been 
upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  Baltic  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  recent  strata» 
both  to  the  north-west  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  deposits  similar 
in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater  heights,  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met  with,  but 
without  any  intermixture  of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  Uddevalla,  post- 
pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  brackish  water 
character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  northern 
ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of 
the  same  age  attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norway, 
where  they  have  been  usually  described  as  ''  raised  beaches."  They 
are,  however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  the  tertiary 
formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressions  in 
the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  fossil  fauna  charac- 
terizing these  upraised  sands  and  clays  consists  exclusively  of  ex- 
isting northern  species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Lov^n  (an  able 
living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the  species  do  not  constitute  such  an 
assemblage  as  now  inhabits  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Grerman 
Ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic 
fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the  same  species  flourishing  in  equal  abun- 
dance, or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the 
pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from  century 
to  century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  oiganic  world 
in  our  own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened 
period  was  required  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  molluscous 
fauna,  as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent 
grounds  (namely,  the  rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modem  times)  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  deposits  in  question  must  be  v^  great    For  if 

*  Quart  GkoL  Journ.  4  Mans.  p.4S. 
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we  assume,  as  before  suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continuous 
vertical  elevation  has  amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  this  is 
probably  a  high  average),  it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea. 
coast  to  attain  the  height  of  700  feet,  without  making  allowance  for 
any  pauses  such  as  are  now  experienced  in  a  large  part  of  Norway,  or 
for  any  oscillations  of  leveL 

In  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  now 
deserted  channels  of  the  Bother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Kent, 
and  the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone  hatchets  have  been 
dug  up,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  shell-marl ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  having 
been  uplifted  bodily  to  considerable  heights  within  the  human  period. 
Recent  strata  have  been  traced  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
inclosing  shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing  specifically  with  those  now 
swarming  in  the  Pacific.  In  one  bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of 
San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima,  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85 
feet  above  the  sea,  pieces  of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the 
head  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn,  the  whole  of  which  had  evidently 
been  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been  uplifted  85  feet, 
since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  the  Peruvian  race.*  But 
similar  sheUy  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  higher  elevations,  ai 
innumerable  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and 
the  sea-coast,  in  which  no  human  remains  were  ever,  or  in  all  pro- 
bability ever  will  be,  discovered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  also,  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  a  solid  lime- 
stone  occurs,  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skele- 
tons. The  stone  is  extremely  hard,  and  chiefiy  composed  of  com- 
minuted shell  and  coral,  with  here  and  there  some  entire  corals  and 
shells,  of  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  With  them  are 
included  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of 
human  workmanship.  A  limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been 
formed,  and  is  still  forming,  in  St.  Domingo.  But  there  are  also 
more  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  as  in  Cuba,  near 
the  Havanna,  and  in  other  islands,  in  which  are  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  corresponding  latitudes;  some  well-preserved, 
others  in  the  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to  the  post-pliocene  period. 

I  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84.,  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained 
by  a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first 
depressed  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.  I  believe  that 
such  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  post-pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  accumulation  of  fluviatile 
matter  in  a  delta  during  a  slow  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly 

*  Journal,  p.  451. 
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guned  land  snperficuUj  at  the  flame  rate  at  which  its  foundatioos 
siiik,  fio  that  these  may  go  down  hondreds  or  thousands  of  feet  per- 
pendicohfflj,  and  jet  the  sea  hrardering  the  delta  maj  alwajs  he 
exdoded,  die  whole  depont  continning  to  he  terrestrial  or  freshwater 
in  character.  This  appears  to  have  haf^ned  in  the  deltas  hoth  of 
the  To  and  Ganges,  for  recent  artesian  borings^  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  400  feet»  have  there  shown  that  flnfiatile  strata,  with  shells 
of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
torf  and  forests,  are  depressed  hondreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  lereL* 
Should  these  coontries  be  once  more  slowlj  npraised,  the  rivers  would 
carve  ont  valleys  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  as 
they  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving 
mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newly-formed  allu- 
vial plains,  as  monuments  of  the  former  leveb  at  whidi  the  rivers 
ran.  Of  this  nature  are  ^the  bluffs,''  or  river  diffs,  now  bounding 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its 
course.     Thus  let  ab^  fig.  106.,  represent  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 

Fig.  106. 
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Mississippi,  a  plain  which,  at  the  point  alluded  to,  is  more  than 
30  miles  broad,  and  is  truly  a  prolongation  of  the  modem  delta  of 
that  river.  It  is  bounded  by  bluffs,  the  upper  portions  of  which 
consist,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side,  of  shelly  loam.  No.  2.  rising 
from  100  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  containing  land 
and  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  PupcL,  SuccineOj  and 
Lymnea^  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
forests  and  swamps.  In  the  same  loam  also,  No.  2.,  are  found  the 
bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Megalonyz,  and  other  extinct 
quadrupeds. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  delta 
and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter, 
extending  over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some 
parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate 
correctly  how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  from  the  upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter  — 
the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet  incomplete  —  we  may 
still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation 
must  have  taken,  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  annual  discharge 
of  water  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required 
would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  amounting  to  many  tens  of 

*  See  Principles,  8th  ed.  pp.  260—268. 
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thousands  of  years  to  the  existing  delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  never- 
theless an  event  of  yesterday  when  contrasted  with  those  terraces, 
Cf  and  dey  fig.  106.,  formed  of  the  loam  No.  2.  above  mentioned.  These 
materials  of  the  bluffs  a  and  d  were  produced,  the  reader  will  observe, 
.during  the  first  part  of  that  great  oscillation  of  level  which  depressed 
to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the  modern  delta  and  plain 
of  the  ^ssissippi,  and  then  restored  the  region  to  its  former  position.* 

Loess  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  —  A  similar  succession  of  geo- 
graphical changes,  attended  by  the  production  of  a  fluviatile  formation, 
singularly  resembling  that  which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the 
Mississippi,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  since  the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present 
outline  of  hill  and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provincially  termed 
loess  in  part  of  Germany,  or  leAm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or 
pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  argil- 
laceous matter  combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous 
sandy  concretions  or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  Its  entire  thickness  amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200 
and  300  feet;  yet  there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the 
mass,  except  here  and  there  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  occasionally 
a  slight  intermixture  of  drifted  materials  derived  from  subjacent  rocks. 
Unsolidified  as  it  is,  and  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  every  stream- 
let flowing  over  it  cuts  out  for  itself  a  deep  gully,  it  usually  terminates 
in  a  vertical  cliff,  from  the  surface  of  which  land  shells  are  seen  here 
and  there  to  project  in  relief.  In  all  these  features  it  presents  a 
precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  so  homo- 
geneous as  generally  to  exhibit  no  signs  of  stratification,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  its  materiab  having  been  derived  from  a  conmion  source, 
and  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action.  Yet  it  displays 
in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposition,  where 
coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  especially  near  the  bottom. 
Calcareous  concretions,  also  enclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  deposit,  from  its 
position,  wide  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  com- 
position, and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows  that 
after  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schaffhausen  to  Bonn,  hnd 
acquired  its  present  form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with  coarse 
gravel,  a  period  arrived  when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to  side 
with  fine  mud,  which  was  also  thrown  down  in  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  Wiirtemberg,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main. 
to  above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Mayence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhincy 
and  on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  be* 

*  Ljre]l*8  Second  Yidt  to  the  United  States,  vol  il  chap. 
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tween  Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
Near  Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges 
on  the  left  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Kaiserstnhl,  a  Tolcanic  mountain  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has 
been  covered  almost  everywhere  with  this  loam>  as  have  the  extinct 
volcanos  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn.  Near  Andemach,  in  the 
Eirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the  usual  shells  alternates  with  vol- 
canic matter;  and  over  the  whole  are  strewed  layers  of  pumice, 
lapilli,  and  volcanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no 
passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  super- 
stratum ;  and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hiU,  just  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly 
formed  of  loess. 

.But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even 
those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modem 
aspect ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  port  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  this  crater,  through  70  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the 
usual  calcareous  concretions. 

The  interstratification  above  alluded  to,  of  loess  with  layers  of 
pumice  and  volcanic  ashes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  during 
and  since  its  deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Itower  Eifel  have  taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted, 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  assign  a  very  modem  date  to  these 
eruptions.  This  curious  point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered ; 
since  it  may  possibly  have  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height 
through  a  valley  choked  up  with  loess,  may  have  swept  away  the 
loose  superficial  scorin  and  pumice  of  the  Eifel  volcanos,  and  spread 
them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow  loam.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  volcanic  cones  may  have  given 
rise  to  local  floods,  capable  of  sweeping  down  light  pumice  into  the 
adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  after  ex- 
amining the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is  to  imagine  that  a 
great  lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between 
those  two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  lM*ge  branches  up 
the  course  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of 
which  large  patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the 
lake  might  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  fails 
altogether  to  explain  the  phenomena;  when  we  discover  that  that 
gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loess,  which  must  have  been 
tranquilly  deposited  in  it>  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overspread  the 
high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Fiaidt  above  Andernach. 
Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the 
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hills  which  skirt  the  great  yalley  between  Bonn  and  Cologne  have 
loess  on  their  flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the  gravel  of 
the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with 
near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  that 
a  barrier  of  land  capable  oi  separating  the  supposed  lake  from  the 
ocean  would  require  to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1369  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  lofty  barrier  some- 
where below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  is  now 
lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient 
extent  and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the 
loess,  at  various  heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now 
occurs,  I  formerly  suggested  that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when 
the  countries  now  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had 
nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geographical  features,  they 
were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement  like  that  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.*  In  proportion  as  the  whole 
district  was  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  waters  between  the  Alps 
and  the  ocean  was  lessened ;  and  both  the  main  and  lateral  valleys, 
becoming  more  subject  to  river  inundations,  were  partially  filled  up 
with  fluviatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells.  When  a 
thickness  of  many  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowly 
by  this  operation,  the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gra- 
dually. During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus 
the  original  valleys  might  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  country 
almost  restored  to  its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some 
masses  and  patches  of  loess  such  as  still  remain,  and  which,  by  their 
frequency  and  remarkable  homogeneousness  of  composition  and  fos- 
sils, attest  the  ancient  continuity  and  common  origin  of  the  whole. 
By  imagining  these  oscillations  of  level,  we  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing  a  mountain  barrier  suffi- 
ciently high  to  exclude  the  ocean  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  during 
the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

The  proportion  of  land  shells  of  the  genera  Belix,  Pupa^  and 
Bulimus^  is  very  large  in  the  loess  ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  spe- 
cies of  the  genera  LymneOy  PcUtuiina,  and  Planorbis  are  also  found. 
These  may  have  been  carried  away  during  floods  from  shallow  pools 
and  marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and  the  great  extent  of  marshy 
ground  caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed 
would  favour  the  multiplication  of  amphibious  moUusks,  such  as  the 
Succinea  (fig.  107.),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of 
this  formation,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by  an- 
other species,  S.  amphibia  (fig.  34.  p.  29.).     Among  other  abundant 

*  Princ  of  GeoL  dd  edition,  1S34,  vol  ill  p.  414. 
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fossils  are  Helix  pUbeium  and  Pupa  muscorum.      (See  Figures.) 
Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  preserved  in  the  loess  are  of 

r\g,  10(7.  fig.  106.  Fig.  100. 
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most  fragile  and  delicate  structure,  and  jet  they  are  almost  invariably 
perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had 
they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of 
some  of  the  land  shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralis,  is  occasionally 
preserved. 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with. 
At  the  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near 
Basle,  I  found  the  vertebrae  of  fish,  together  with  the  usual  shells. 
These  vertebrae,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the 
Shark  family,  perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna.  In  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that 
certain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other 
great  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean.* 

At  Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass  down- 
wards into  beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several  valleys  in 
northern  Grennany,  as  that  of  the  Dm  at  Weimar,  and  that  of  the 
Tonna,  north  of  Gotha,  exhibit  similar  masses  of  modern  limestone 
filled  with  recent  shells  of  the  genera  Planorbisy  Lymnea^  Paludina^ 
&c,  from  50  to  80  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Rhine,  occasionally  incumbent  on  them.  In  these  modern 
limestones  used  for  building,  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigeniusy  Rhu 
noceros  tichorinus^  Ursus  speleeus,  Hycsna  spelaa^  with  the  horse,  ox, 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  occur  ;  and  in  1850  Mr.  H,  Credner  and 
I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Tonna,  at  the  depth  of  15  feet,  inclosed  in 
the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded  with  dicotyledonous  leaves  and 
petrified  leaves,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of  the  size  of  the  largest  Euro- 
pean Coluber,  which,  with  three  others,  had  been  found  lying  in  a 
series,  or  string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  been 
met  with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  shells  in  these  cases  with  recent  European 
species  enables  us  to  refer  to  a  very  modem  period  the  filling  up 
and  re-excavation  of  the  valleys ;  an  operation  which  doubtless  con- 
sumed a  long  period  of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferous  fauna  has 
undergone  a  considerable  change. 

*  Frooeedings  GeoL  Soc  No.  43.  p.  S2S. 
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NEWER  PLIOCENE  PEBIOD.  —  BOULDEB  FOBMATION. 

Drift  of  Scandinavia,  northern  Germany,  and  Russia— Its  northern  origin^— Not  all 
of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched  .^Action 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period  —  Drift  of  eastern  Nor- 
folk—  Associated  freshwater  deposit — ^Bent  and  folded  strata  lying  on  undisturbed 
beds— Shells  on  Moel  Tiy&ne — Ancient  glaciers  of  North  Wales — Irish  drift. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  belongs 
in  part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partly  to  the  newer  pliocene,  period. 
I  shall  first  allude  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from 
Finland  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
the  low  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  traced 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  This  formation 
consists  of  mud,  sand,  and  clay,  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  wholly 
devoid  of  stratification,  for  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
To  this  unstratified  form  of  the  deposit,  the  name  of  till  has  been 
applied  in  Scotland.  It  generally  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
rocks,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  derived 
from  formations  of  all  ages,  both  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  and  hypo- 
gene,  and  which  have  often  been  brought  from  great  distances.  Some 
of  the  travelled  blocks  are  of  enormous  size,  several  feet  or  yards  in 
diameter ;  their  average  dimensions  increasing  as  we  advance  north- 
wards. The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
unless  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  from  older  formations ; 
so  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  position  that  we  must  hope  to  derive 
a  knowledge  of  its  age. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit,  or  "  northern 
drift,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fragments 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many 
hundred  miles,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the 
ruins  of  subjacent  or  neighbouring  rocks ;  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region 
of  red  sandstone,  white  in  a  chalk  ^untry,  and  grey  or  black  in  a 
district  of  coal  and  coal-shale. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if 
it  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of 
permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  smoothed  or  polished,  and  usually  exhibits 
parallel  strise  apd  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This 
direction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  district  being 
north  or  south,  or  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of  north, 
according  as  the  large  angular  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled 
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These  stones  themselves  al«)  are  oltan  furrowed  and  scratched  oa 
more  tlian  one  side. 

In  ezpl&natioa  of  such  phenomen*  I  may  refer  the  student  to  what 
was  said  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Principles  of 
Geolog;.*  It  is  ascertuned  that  hard  stones,  frozen  into  a  moving 
mass  of  ice,  and  pushed  along  under  the  pressure  of  that  mass,  scoop 
out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each  other  on  the 
suhjacent  solid  rock.  (See  fig.  110.)    Smaller  scratches  and  strise  are 

Fl|.  1U. '. 
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made  on  the  polished  surface  bj  crystals  or  projecting  edges  of  the 
hardest  minerals,  just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The  recent  polishing 
and  striation  of  limestone  bj  coast-ice  canying  boulders  even  as  far 
south  as  the  coast  of  Denmark,  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer,  and  helps  us  to  conceive  bow  lai^e  icebergs,  running 
aground  on  the  hed  of  the  sea,  may  produce  similar  furrows  on  a 
grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1822, 
by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  bim  drifting  along  in  latitudes  69° 
and  70°  N.,  which  rose  above  t&e  surface  from  100  to  200  feet,  and 
measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of 
them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  snch  thickness  that 
the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons-t  A 
nmilar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far  more 
frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebei^  was  encountered 
in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  many  hundred  miles 
&om  any  known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a  large  erratic  block 

*  Chap,  xri  and  thersfaeoce*  tbne  givea.  t  TiTige  in  isai,  p.  233. 
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finnly  froeen  into  it.  In  order  to  nnderatand  in  what  manner  long 
and  straight  grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency,  we  must  remember 
that  these  floating  islands  of  ice  have  a  singular  steadiness  of  motion, 
in  consequence  of  the  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  being  sunk  deep 
nnder  water,  so  that  they  are  not  perceptibly  moved  by  the  winds 
and  waves  even  in  the  strongest  gales.  Many  had  supposed  that  the 
magnitude  commonly  attributed  to  icebergs  by  unscientific  navigators 
was  exaggerated,  but  now  it  appears  that  the  popular  estimate  of 
their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within  than  beyond  the  truth. 
Many  of  them,  carefully  measured  by  the  officers  of  the  French 
exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were  between  100  and  225 
feet  high  above  water,  and  from  2  to  6  miles  in  length.  Captain 
d*Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  floating  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with  walls 
perfectly  vertical  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must, 
according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be  from  six  to 
eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible,  so  that 
the  mechanical  power  they  might  exert  when  fairly  set  in  motion 
must  be  prodigious.* 

Glaciers  formed  in  mountainous  regions  become  laden  with  mud 
and  stones,  and  if  they  melt  away  at  their  lower  extremity  before 
they  reach  the  sea,  they  leave  wherever  they  terminate  a  confused 
heap  of  unstratified  rubbish,  called  "  a  moraine,**  composed  of  mud 
and  pieces  of  all  the  rocks  with  whidi  they  were  loaded.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  to  And  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  resulting 
from  the  liquefaction  of  icebergs,  in  tranquil  water.  But,  should  the 
action  of  a  current  intervene  at  certain  points  or  at  certain  seasons, 
then  the  materials  will  be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  arranged  in  layers 
according  to  their  relative  weight  and  size.  Hence  there  will  be 
passages  from  tUly  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay,  gravel, 
and  sand,  and  intercalations  of  one  in  the  other. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  coimected  with  the 
boulder  formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in 
Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt 'pinnacles  and  out- 
standing ridges  of  rock  are  often  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed 
on  the  north,  or  *'  strike"  side  as  it  is  called,  or  on  the  side  facing 
the  region  from  which  the  erratics  have  come ;  while,  on  the  other 
aide,  which  is  usually  steeper  and  often  perpendicular,  called  the 
**  lee-side,"  such  superficial  markings  are  wanting.  There  is  usually 
a  collection  on  this  lee-side  of  boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular 
fragments.  In  explanation  we  may  suppose  that  the  north  side  was 
exposed,  when  still  submerged,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  after^ 
wards,  when  the  land  was  upheaved,  of  ooast-ice,  which  ran  aground 
upon  shoals,  or  was  pctcked  on  the  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be 
great  wear  and  tear  on  the  seaward  slope,  while,  on  the  other,  grav^ 
and  boulders  might  be  heaped  up  in  a  sheltered  position. 

Northern  origin  oferraticM. — That  the  erratics  of  northern  Europe 

*  T.  L.  Hayes,  Boston  Jonni.  Nat.  Hist  1944. 
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have  been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite, 
for  example,  scattered  over  large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
agree  precisely  in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland 
and  Finland ;  while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap, 
strewed  over  the  low  sandy  countries  of  Fomerania,  Holstein,  and 
Denmark,  are  identical  in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
are  carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than 
the  larger ;  the  distance  being  sometimes  800  and  even  1000  miles 
from  the  nearest  rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direc- 
tion having  been  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  over  the  seas  and  low  lands  to  the  south-east.  That  its 
accumulation  throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the  post- 
pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points  to 
strata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European 
Russia,  MM.  Murchison  and  De  Yerneuil  found  in  1840,  that  the 
flat  country  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance 
of  600  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to 
those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  sea,  on  which  rested  the  boulder 
formation,  containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsal,  I  observed, 
in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine 
shells,  intermixed  with  some  of  freshwater  species.  The  marine 
shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  marl,  in  which  myriads  of  them  are 
imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge 
erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most  part  unrounded,  from  9 
to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the  neighbouring  gulf  was 
already  characteris(Sd  by  its  peculiar  fauna.*  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take  place,  not 
merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  but 
when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that  remarkable 
feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the  Baltic  from 
the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have  only  one 
fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark,  also, 
recent  shells  have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associated 
with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  in  size 
in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.  The 
same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 

*  See  paper  by  the  anihor,  FhiL  Trans.  1835,  p.  15. 
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This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  reqaire 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven  eighths,  and  often  nine  tenths, 
of  a  mass  of  drift  ice  is  under  water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower 
part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  floes,  laden  with  finer 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  carried 
to  much  greater  distances.  In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the  course 
of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  by  coast-ice,  having 
been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afloat  in  the  direction  of  a  prevail- 
ing current,  the  blocks  will  be  worn  and  diminish  in  size  the  farther 
they  travel  from  their  point  of  departure. 

The  "  northern  drift ''  of  the  most  southern  latitudes  is  usually  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  In  Scotland  it  rests  immediately  on  the  older 
rocks,  and  is  covered  by  stratified  sand  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of 
fossils,  but  in  which,  at  certain  points  near  the  east  and  west  coast, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  Clyde,  marine  shells 
have  been  discovered.  The  same  shells  have  also  been  met  with  in 
the  north,  at  Wick  in  Caithness,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  The  principal  deposit  on  the  Clyde  occurs  at  the  height  of 
about  70  feet,  but  a  few  shells  have  been  traced  in  it  as  high  as 
654  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  a  proportion  of  between  85  or  90 
in  100  of  the  imbedded  shells  are  of  recent  species,  the  remainder 
are  unknown  ;  and  even  many  which  are  recent  now  inhabit  more 
northern  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find  living  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  unknown  fossils.  The  distance  to  which 
erratic  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  in  Scotland,  and  the 
course  they  have  taken,  which  is  often  wholly  independent  of  the 
present  position  of  hill  and  valley,  favours  the  idea  that  ice-rafts 
rather  than  glaciers  were  in  general  the  transporting  agents.  The 
Grampians  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from  3000  to  4000 
feet  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of 
Strathmore,  and  to  the  south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  HiUs*  to 
the  height  of  1500  feet  and  upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of 
this  chain,  formed  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations, 
are  found  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica  schist,  some  3  and  others 
15  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian  rocks  from  which  they 
could  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strathmore. 

Still  farther  south  on  the  Fentland  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1100  feet 
above  the  sea,  Mr.  Maclaren  has  observed  a  fragment  of  mica- schist 
weighing  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  mountain  composed  of  this 
formation  being  50  miles  distanLf 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes  to  contain  a  much 

*  See  above,  section,  p.  48.  f  GeoL  of  Fife,  &c.  p.  220. 
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smaller  number  of  species  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  British 
seas,  and  to  have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  q>ecles  than  the  Older 
Pliocene  fauna  of  the  crag  which  preceded  it.  Tet  the  species  are 
nearly  all  of  them  now  living  either  in  the  British  or  more  northern 
seas,  the  shells  of  more  arctic  latitudes  being  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  wide  spread  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  drift  from 
north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  by  no  means  be  explained 
by  imagining  the  mollusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a 
deep  sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the  con* 
taajf  many  species  were  littoral,  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow 
aea,  not  above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  lived,  according 
to  Prof.  R  Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  forma- 
tion displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a  strange 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with  stones  both 
angular  and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often  very  re- 
mote. Thus  we  find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Middlesex, 
containing  stones  from  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and 
from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  all  with  their  peculiar  fossils,  together 
with  trap,  syenite,  mica^-schist,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
A  fine  example  of  this  singular  mixture  extends  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  London,  being  seen  on  the  summit  of  Muswell  Hill,  Highgate. 
But  south  of  London  the  northern  drift  is  wanting,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift  —  The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  advan- 
tageously in  England  than  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between 
Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary 
height  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles.  The  name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it 
by  those  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action 
of  a  sudden  and  transient  deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  those  who  reject  this  hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified, 
in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Pebbles,  together  with  some  large 
boulders  of  granite,  porpbjrry,  greenstone,  lias,  chalk,  and  other 
transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially  through  the  till.  That 
some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragments  came  from  Scandinavia  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course  of  the  con* 
tinuous  stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Denmark,  and 
across  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Holland.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern  coast, 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote 
from  parts  of  Norway  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the  sources 
whence  they  came. 

VThite  chalk  rubble,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fragments  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  many  localities  in  these  Norfolk 
clifGk    No  fossils  have  been  detected  in  this  drift,  which  can  posi- 
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tivelj  be  referred  to  tiie  era  of  iU  accomulatioii ;  but  at  some  points 
it  overlies  a  freshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at 
others  it  is  blended  with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to 
conclude  that  both  were  contemporaneously  deposited* 


Fig.  111. 
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The  ahaded  portion  ooniItU  of  Freshwater  beda. 
IntctcalatSoD  of  flrcthwater  beds  and  of  boulder  clay  and  sand  at  Mandetley. 

This  interstratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark 
mass  indicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain 
much  vegetable  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layers.  The  im- 
bedded shells  belong  to  the  genera  Pianorbis,  LymneOy  Palttdina^ 
UniOf  CyclaSf  and  others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Pch 
ludina  now  inhabiting  France.    (See  fig.  112.) 
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PaltUBna  margbuia^  fiflchaud.    (P.  mkmta^  Stri^land.) 
The  middle  figure  la  of  the  aatural  alse. 

The  CycUu  (fig.  113.)  is  merely  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  com- 
mon English  species.    The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera 
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Cifdat  (PMdfom)  ctmUea^  Tar.  ? 
The  tvo  middle  flgurea  are  of  the  natural  aiae. 

Pike,  Perch,  Roach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells ;  but  the 
species  are  not  considered  by  M.  Agassiz  to  be  identical  with  known 
British  or  European  kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  cliffs  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  under 
consideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows :  —  First, 
chalk ;  secondly,  patches  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  the 
Norwich  Crag,  hereafler  to  be  described;  thirdly,  the  freshwater 
beds  already  mentioned;  and  lastly,  the  drift  Immediately  above 
the  chalk,  or  crag,  when  that  is  present,  is  found  here  and  there  a 
buried  forest,  or  a  stratum  in  which  the  stools  and  roots  of  trees  stand 
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in  their  natural  position,  the  trunks  having  been  broken  short  off  and 
imbedded  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  strata  of  the  overljing  boulder  formation  have  often  under- 
gone great  derangement  at  points  where  the  subjacent  forest  bed  and 
chalk  remain  undisturbed.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  upper 
portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has  been  greatly  deranged,  while  the 
lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued  horizontal.  Thus  the  an- 
nexed secdon  (fig.  114.)  represents  a  cliff  about  50  feet  high^  at  the 
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bottom  of  which  is  tUly  or  unstratified  clay,  containing  boulders, 
having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  conformably  beds 
of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  5  feet  thick,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers  of  sand  and  loam 
20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  gravel.  Now  the 
curves  of  the  variously  coloured  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebbles 
are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  of 
them  which  maintain  their  verticality  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet, 
but  they  have  also  been  folded  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  continuous  layers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpendicular 
boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds  round  a 
central  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig.  115.,  where  the  strata  seem  bent  round 
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Folding  of  the  straU  between  East 
and  Wett  Runton. 


Section  of  coocentiic  beds  west  of  Cromer. 

I.  Blue  clay.  &  Yellow  Sand. 

S.  White  sand.  4  Striped  loam  and  clay. 

6.  Laminated  Hue  day. 


a  small  mass  of  chalk ;  or,  as  in  fig.  116.,  where  the  blue  clay.  No.  1., 
is  in  the  centre ;  and  where  the  other  strata,  2,  3,  4,  6,  are  coiled 
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ronnd  itt  the  entire  mau  being  20  feet  in  perpendicular  beight. 
Tbis  appearance  of  concentric  arrangement  around  «  naclens  a,  never- 
theleu,  delusive,  being  produced  b;  the  intersection  of  beds  bent  into 
a  convex  shape ;  and  that  which  seems  the  nucleus  being,  in  fact,  the 
innermost  bed  of  the  series,  irhich  has  become  partially  visiUe  b;  the 
removal  of  the  protuberant  portions  of  the  outer  layers. 

To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  contorted 
drift  reposing  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified  and  having 
a  level  surface.  These  phenomena,  in  themeelves  snfficientlj  difficult 
of  explanation,  are  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  occaeional 
incloaore  in  the  drift  of  huge  fragmeata  of  chalk  many  yards  in  dia- 
meter. One  striking  instance  occurs  west  of  Sberringham,  where 
an  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalk,  between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  is 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel. 
(Fig.  117.) 


re^Tv  lajin  of  chalk  fllnli. 

c  Lainullfd  "Itinpan."  nf  tuuH  chilk,  Slati,  4Dil  muinc  thelli  or  nc«t 
■peclEi,  niDCDUd  bf  uldE  of  inn. 

This  chalky  fragment  is  only  one  of  many  detached  masses  which 
have  been  included  in  the  drift,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their 
present  position.  The  level  surface  of  the  chalk  m  titu  {d)  may  be 
traced  for  miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent 
movements  to  which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 

We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce  movements  in 
which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that,  if  we  conceive  the  till  and  its  boulders  to  have  been 
drifted  to  their  present  place  by  iee,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have 
been  supplied  by  the  stranding  of  ice-islands.  We  learn,  from  the  ob- 
servations  of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that 
such  islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large  mounds  of 
shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  often  cause  great 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming 
t  Nrafolk,  gee  a  paper  by  the  author. 
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the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of 
the  same  remaining  unmoved.  Or  many  of  the  complicated  curva- 
tures of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  maj  have  been  due  to 
another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast  ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud,  to- 
gether with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cli£&,  may  have  become 
interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  capsize  when  afloat, 
and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associated 
ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  frozen 
conglomerate  of  sand  or  shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested*, 
alternate  layers  of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during 
the  liquefaction  of  the  intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  anomalous  positions,  while  the  aqueous  strata  below,  and 
those  afterwards  thrown  down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontal. 

A  buried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew  there  must  have 
been  dry  land  over  a  large  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so 
as  to  allow  a  mass  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and 
more  in  thickness,  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the 
cliffs  by  the  sea  in  modern  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest 
was  not  formed  along  the  present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a 
subsidence  of  several  hundred  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
drift  period,  after  which  there  must  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the 
same  ground ;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  is  now  again  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low  water ;  and  this  same 
upward  movement  may  explain  why  the  till,  which  is  conceived  to 
have  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with  far  inland,  and  on  the 
summit  of  hills. 

The  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  con- 
tains in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various 
heights,  from  100  to  350  feet  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come 
partly  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of 
Scotland. 

But  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  "Wales  that  the  "  Northern 
drift,"  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  alti- 
tude. On  Moel  Tryfane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met 
with  shells  of  the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height 
of  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
evidence  of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the 
glacial  period,  we  have  also  the  most  decisive  proofs  yet  discovered 
in  the  British  Isles  of  sub-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published 
in  1842  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in 
Caernarvonshire  were  formerly  covered  with  glaciers,  which  ra- 
diated from  the  central  heights  through  the  seven  principal  valleys 

*  Quart  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc  toL  vii  p.  22. 
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of  that  chain,  where  strie  and  flutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks 
directed  towards  as  manj  different  points  of  the  compass.  He  also 
described  the  "  moraines  "  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 
<<  bosses "  or  small  flattened  domes  of  polished  rock,  such  as  the 
action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over 
a  foundation  of  hard  stone.  Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Prof. 
Ramsay,  have  confirmed  Dr.  Buckland's  views  in  regard  to  these 
Welsh  glaciers.  Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologists 
should  discover  proofs  of  icebergs  having  abounded  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  British  Isles  in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  some- 
times meeting  with  the  signs  of  contemporaneous  glaciers  which 
covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation  between  the  50th  and  60th 
degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  "  drift "  exhibits  the  same  general  characters  and 
fossil  remains  as  in  Scotland  and  England ;  but  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  island,  Prof.  K  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some 
shells  which  show  that  the  glacial  sea  communicated  with  one  in- 
habited by  a  more  southern  fauna.  Among  other  species  in  the 
south,  they  mention  at  "Wexford  and  elsewhere  the  occurrence  of 
Nucula  CobboldicB  (see  fig.  120.  p.  149.)  and  Turritella  incrassata 
(a  crag  fossil) ;  also  a  southern  form  of  Fttsusy  and  a  Mitra  allied  to 
a  Spanish  species.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


Difficulty  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  drift  before  the  glacial  hypothesis  was 
adopted  —  Effects  of  intense  cold  in  augmenting  the  quantity  of  alluvium  — 
Analogy  of  erratics  and  scored  rocks  in  North  America  and  Europe — Bayfield 
on  shells  in  drift  of  Canada — Great  subsidence  and  re-eleration  of  land  Irorn  the 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances — Why  organic  remains  so  rare 
in  northern  drift  —  Mastodon  giganteus  in  United  States  —  Many  shells  and 
some  quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold  —  Alps  an  independent  centre  of 
dispersion  of  erratics  —  Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura  —  Whether  transported  by 
glaciers  or  floating  ice  —  Recent  transportation  of  erratics  from  the  Andes  to 
Chiloe  —  Meteorite  in  Asiatic  drift. 

It  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  marine 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  more 
of  them  belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  of 
*'  the  drift"  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  re- 
mains, leading  us  to  refer  its  origin  to  a  modem  period.  If,  then, 
we  encounter  so  much  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  monuments 
relating  to  times  so  near  our  own  —  if  in  spite  of  their  recent  date 
they  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  —  the  student  may  ask,  not 
without  reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can  hope  to  decipher  the  records 
of  remote  ages. 

*  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  I  p.  377. 
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To  remove  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  prove  that  what 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  *'  erratic  formation,"  as  some 
call  it,  is  really  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  If  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the  true  origin 
of  so  singular  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  These 
inventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct 
views  which  a  wider  field  of  observation  might  afterwards  suggest. 

The  term  ^  diluvium "  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  some  geologists  to 
the  deluge.  Others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion 
that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms, 
or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them 
vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over 
rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them,  long  furrows 
and  strise. 

But  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modem  times  than  at  former  periods 
of  the  earth*s  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest 
intensity  in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the 
fact,  that  the  boulder  formation  is  a  northern  phenomenon.  Even 
the  southern  extension  of  the  drift,  or  the  large  erratics  found  in  the 
Alps  and  the  surrounding  lands,  especially  their  occurrence  round 
the  highest  parts  of  the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  as  confirms  the  glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  trans- 
portation of  stony  fragments  to  great  distances,  and  the  striation, 
polishing,  and  grooving  of  solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately 
connected  with  accumulations  of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
climate  and  the  various  geological  appearances  now  commonly  called 
glacial,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
smoothing  and  striation  of  rocks,  and  the  erratics,  are  traced  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
whereas  such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
equatorial  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  when  we  cross 
the  southern  tropic,  and  reach  Chili  and  Patagonia,  we  again  en- 
counter the  boulder  formation,  between  the  latitude  41^  S.  and  Cape 
Horn,  with  precisely  the  same  characters  which  it  assumes  in  Europe. 
The  evidence  as  to  climate  derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
drift  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
above  alluded  to,  the  former  habits  of  the  species  of  mollusca  being 
accurately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  species  still  living, 
and  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide  range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  considerably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  considera- 
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tioD,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of 
things  would  generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed 
farther  on  the  entire  modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce 
in  the  operation  of  those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as 
most  active  in  the  formation  of  alluvium.  A  large  part  of  the 
materials  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks,  which  in  warm  climates 
would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  be  r^ularly  stratified  by  marine 
currents,  would,  under  arctic  influences,  assume  a  superficial  and 
alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried  farther  from  a 
coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead  of  dense 
stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  limited  areas, — nearly  the  whole 
materials,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  would  be  conveyed  by  ice  to  equal 
distances,  and  huge  fragments,  which  water  alone  could  never  move, 
would  be  borne  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  having  their  edges 
worn  or  fractured ;  and  the  earthy  and  stony  masses,  when  melted 
out  of  the  frozen  rafts,  would  be  scattered  at  random  over  the  sub- 
marine bottom,  whether  on  mountain  tops  or  in  low  plains,  with 
scarcely  any  relation  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  settling  on  the 
crests  or  ridges  of  hills  in  tranquil  water  as  readily  as  in  valleys 
and  ravines.  Occasionally,  in  those  deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of 
the  ocean,  never  reached  by  any  but  the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal 
state  of  things,  the  bottom  would  become  densely  overspread  by 
gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as 
the  40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances  from  north  to  south ;  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock 
is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or  till  containing 
boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually 
devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  still 
living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical  with  those  already 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north.  The  fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America 
is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea, 
whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine,  or 
in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  its 
course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  with  the  drift  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for  example 
at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat  4P  N.,  where,  according  to  MM. 
Bedfield  and  Desor,  Venus  mercenaria  and  other  southern  species  of 
shells  begin  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  in 
Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature. 
Formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Another  resemblftnce  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has  jet  to  be  pointed  out.  In  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  marine  shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elev^ations  above  the 
sea  (between  100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the 
grooved  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several 
thousand  feet. 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport  near  Quebec,  in  lat.  47%  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height 
of  200,  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed 
through  some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not 
have  been  propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanying 
fragile  shells  are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain 
Bayfield,  writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting 
ice,  like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the 
St.  Lawrencct  I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed 
section,  ^g,  118.,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of 
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the  drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  the  valley  B  was  once  fiUed  up  with  the  beds  b,  c,  dy  e,f,  which  were 
deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the 
higher  country  (A)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The 
partial  re-excavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again 
uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its  present  height.  Among  the  twenty-three 
species  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport, 
all  were  of  recent  northern  species,  except  one,  which  is  unknown  as 
living,  and  may  be  extinct  (see  ^g,  119.).  I  also  examined  the  same 
formation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  are  filled  with  great 
numbers  of  the  Mt/Hlus  edutis^  or  our  common  European  mussel, 
retaining  both  its  valves  and  purple  colour.  This  shelly  deposit, 
containing  Saxicava  rugosa  and  other  characteristic  marine  shells, 

*  Geol.  TranB.  2d  aeries,  toLtL  p.  135.  ahells  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  had  arrived  at  f  FroceedlDgs  of  GeoL  Soc  No.  63- 
similar  conclusions  as  to  climate  firom  the    p.  1 19. 
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Agimrte  Ltntreniiama, 
a.  OuUlde.  b.  lof  ide  of  right  Tslve.  c.  Inside  of  left  Talve. 

also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

In  mj  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845, 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks, 
and  their  strie  and  flu  tings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its 
present  outline  of  hill  and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its 
re^mergence  from  the  ocean.  When  the  land  was  slowly  sinking, 
the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered  with  islands  of  floating  ice 
coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  they  grounded  on  the  coast  and  on 
shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials  of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay 
strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all  angular  and  projecting 
points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard  stone,  frozen  into  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out  grooves  in  the 
subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but  no  flood 
of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  detritus 
or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce  such 
long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows,  as  are  everywhere  visible 
in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude.^ 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
land  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N. 
America  and  Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a 
polished  and  furrowed  surface  of  rock,  —  a  fact  by  no  means  obliging 
us  to  imagine,  as  some  think,  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action 
was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in  date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics. 
During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying  originally  in 
height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-leveU  every  portion  of 
the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and 
at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon  it  of  thousands 
of  icebergs,  might  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms. 
By  the  constant  depression  of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther 
and  farther  from  the  successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated 
rock,  each  outer  zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to 
be  no  longer  grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken 
areas  would  then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and 
boulders  dropped  from  melting  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at 

*  Trareb  in  N.  America,  toL  il  p.  141.  f  Ibid.  p.  99.  chap.  xix. 
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all,  inhabited  bj  testacea  and  zoopliTtes.  Meanwhile,  daring  the  forma- 
tion of  the  unstratified  and  nnfoMiliferoos  mass  in  deeper  water,  the 
amoothing  and  furrowing  of  fhoab  and  beaches  is  still  going  on  else- 
where upon  and  near  the  coast  in  fall  actiTitj.  If  at  length  the 
subsidence  should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  tffe  movement  of  the 
earth's  crust  be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would 
be  slowly  reconverted  into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before  emerging,- 
would  then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides, 
and  currents,  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being  partially  disturbed, 
would  have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified.  Streams  also 
flowing  from  the  land  would  in  some  places  throw  down  layers  of 
sediment  upon  the  till.  In  that  case,  the  order  of  superposition  will 
be,  first  and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occasionally  fossiliferous; 
secondly,  an  unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass,  for  the  most  part 
of  much  older  date  than  the  preceding,  with  angular  erratics,  or  with 
boulders  interspersed ;  and,  thirdly,  beneath  the  whole,  a  surface  of 
polished  and  furrowed  rock.  Such  a  succession  of  events  seems  to 
have  prevailed  very  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  travelled 
blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  from  the  North  Pole  south- 
wards, but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases  served  as  inde- 
pendent centres  of  dispersion,  of  which  the  Alps  present  the  most 
conspicuous  example. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift 
which  are  worn  fiat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being 
at  the  same  time  polished,  furrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  have 
been  so  shaped  in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they 
were  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Charles  Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  project 
from  the  coast  into  a  sea  between  100  and  400  feet  deep ;  and  that 
numbers  of  striated  pebbles  or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  overhanging  masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to 
fall  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

That  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above 
the  sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled 
sands,  and  the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and 
the  foot-tracks  of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other 
superficial  markings,  are  all  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 
many  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 
deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
on  a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.  No 
shingle  on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  strisa,  and  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  which  gushes  out  from  the  melting  ice  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  glacial  markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  pre- 

*  BnlleCin  Soc.  O^L  de  France,  torn.  iv.  2de  s^r.  p.  1121. 
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Berve  organic  remaixra  maj,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to 
the  absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  undisturbed  accu- 
mulation of  boulders  melted  out  of  very  large  bergs  may  take  place. 
In  the  .£gean  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  zero  of 
animal  life,  according  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  is  approached  at  a  depth  of 
about  300  fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down, 
just  as  vegetation  ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  countries. 
Near  the  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  zero  would  be  reached 
much  sooner  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  If  the  ocean  was  filled 
with  floating  bergs,  and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the 
sea  might  have  been  uninhabitable,  or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living 
beings.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some 
fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  and 
famines  have  been  caused  in  Iceland  by  the  stranding  of  icebergs 
drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast,  which  have  required  several  years 
to  melt,  and  have  not  only  injured  the  hay  harvest  by  cooling  the 
atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  shore  by  chilling 
and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long 
before  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradu- 
ally, we  may  expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less 
barren  of  organic  remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest 
period.  We  may  also  expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
drift  during  the  whole  glacial  epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimate 
association  of  transported  matter  of  northern  origin  with  fossil- 
bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  belonging  to  more 
southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  giganteus  was  very 
abundant  after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits 
occupying  hollows  in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom 
even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake 
of  the  shell  marl.  I  examined  one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  from  which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mas- 
todon had  been  procured  in  the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty 
earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the  associated  freshwater  and  land 
shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in  the  same  district.  They  con- 
sisted of  several  species  of  Lymnea^  of  Planorbis  hicarinatuSy  Physa 
heterostropha,  &c 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  "Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface, 
by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond 
which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which 
lay  about  10  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct 
animal,  namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant. 
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Frwn  the  da;  in  the  interior  within  the  ribs,  just  where  the  conlenis 
of  the  Btomadi  might  natarall;  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bnabds  of 
vegetable  nutter  were  extracted.  I  Bubmitted  some  »f  this  muter  to 
Mr.  A.  Henlrey  of  London  for  microscopic  examination,  and  be 
informs  me  that  it  conusts  4^  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferoas 
tree  of  the  Cypress  familj,  probablj  the  young  shoots  of  the  white 
cedar,  TAi0a  occidemtalu,  still  a  native  of  Nmlh  Anterica,  on  which 
therefore  we  may  coDclnde  that  this  extinct  Mastodon  once  fed.  . 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newbutg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  2o  feet,  and 
its  height  12  feet.  The  anchjlosing  of  the  last  two  ritw  on  the  right 
nde  afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered 
were  10  feet  long,  but  a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large 
proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of 
these  fossil  maromalia  is  truly  astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases, 
as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent.,  so 
that  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by  acids,  ttie  form  of 
the  bone  remains  as  perfect,  and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost 
as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  qoa- 
dmpeds  were  mired  in  modem  times,  nnless  we  use  that  term  strictly 
in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  de- 
posit in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  conlHining  shells  of  the  genera 
JUtlania,  Z^mnea,  Planorbit,  Valcala,  Cyelat,  Unia,  and  Helix,  Ate., 
all  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon 
have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect  slate.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of 
the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected 
rince  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centnries  mnst  have  elapsed  before 
SO  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have 
occurred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The 
freshwater  gravel  which  incloses  it  is  decidedly  of  mnch  more  modem 
origin  than  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  r^on.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mattodon  ffiffanbnu  in  the 
poEt-glacinld<^poeitsofthe  United  States,  among  which  the  Cattoroidet 
obioemU,  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver,  and 
the  Capifbara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  "loess,"  and 
other  freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
skeletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the 
Itegatherium,  Hjlodon,  and  M^alonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with 
drift,  or  were  of  aobaequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still 

■  See  Tnrelt  in  S.  America,  toL  i.  chap.  iL 
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open  to  discuBsion.  It  appears  clear,  however,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  tertiary  fossils  of  Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold 
true  in  North  America  —  that  many  species  of  testacea  and  some 
mammalia,  which  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  survived  that 
era.  As  European  examples  among  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
the  EUpkas  primigenius  and  JRhinaceros  iichorintu  may  be  mentioned. 
As  to  the  shells,  whether  fresh  water,  terrestrial,  or  marine,  they  need 
not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  in  the 
sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are  described. 
The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate  all  living 
creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts 
of  Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but, 
before  we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must 
ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and 
of  the  whole  southern,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian, 
British,  and  Alpine  erratics  were  transported  into  their  present 
position.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and 
erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  progress  of  formation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to 
Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Ekigland.  Should  the  un- 
even bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter  converted  by  upheaval 
into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed  over  with  transported 
fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  continent,  others  from 
islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which  must  now  be 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in  a  latitude, 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
we  find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant 
from  South  Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea- 
beach,  lands  covered  with  forests,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is 
here  no  difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  but 
among  other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  enu- 
merated the  countless  icebergs  which  float  from  the  antarctic  zone, 
and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  "Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters 
7  and  8.,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  of  climate  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  land,  but  on 
its  distribution  in  high  or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  If, 
for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  less 
elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole 
was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the  conditions  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  we 
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now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland,  and  Switzerland,  may  have  been  lees  elevated  than 
at  present  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a  considerable 
area  of  elevated  dry  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  refrigerating 
conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for  a  time  an  in- 
tensity of  cold  never  experienced  since ;  and  such  probably  was  the 
state  of  things  during  that  period  of  submergence  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  this  chapter. 

Alpine  erratics,  —  Although  the  arctic  regions  constitute  the  great 
centre  from  which  erratics  have  travelled  southwards  in  all  directions 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  yet  there  are  some  mountains,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  like  those  of  North  Wales  and  the  Alps,  which 
have  served  as  separate  and  independent  centres  for  the  dispersion  of 
blocks.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  Alps  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, not  only  from  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  lie  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  *' northern  drift"  of  Europe,  being  situated 
between  the  44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks 
of  these  mountains,  and  on  the  Subalpine  ranges  of  hills  or  plains 
adjoining  them,  those  appearances  which  have  been  so  oflen  alluded 
to,  as  distinguishing  or  accompanying  the  drift,  between  the  60th  and 
70th  paralleb  of  north  latitude,  suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a 
more  southern  country  their  most  exaggerated  form.  Where  the 
Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth,  as, 
for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Moiit  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  into 
the  adjoining  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  while 
in  districts  where  the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a  distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who 
strengthened  them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared, 
in  1836,  his  conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines 
across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  ex- 
cursions in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself 
some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable 
description  of  them,  and  of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action 
of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.*  He  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  stones  detached  from  the 
surrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  lightning,  or  avalanches.  And 
he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding  writers  the  long  lines  of 
these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called 
the  lateral  moraines ;  those  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being 
called  terminal  moraines.     Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every 

*  Agaasis,  Etudes  Ror  Icf  Glaciers. 
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glacier  pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
retreating.  When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and  warmer 
situation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  melts  so  rapidly 
that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can  advance 
no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still 
more  so  from  century  to  century ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a 
recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Venetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward  so  as  to  cover 
roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which 
they  leave  behind  them  as  they  retrograde,  and  among  these  the  most 
prominent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moraines,  or  mounds  of 
unstratified  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into 
hillocks,  which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embank- 
ments made  to  dam  up  the  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers 
were  formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone, 
as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries. 
On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  fragments,  which, 
having  been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  have  not  had 
their  edges  worn  off  by  friction ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
boulders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well  rounded,  not  by  the 
power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice,  which  has 
pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the 
valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures  which  in- 
tersect the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well  rounded  or 
ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which  the  moraine 
is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
ments left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  obli- 
teration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the 
Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These 
temporary  sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river 
by  a  glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons, 
and,  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated 
waters  are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  all  transverse  mounds 
of  gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials  in  con- 
fused and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situations  where 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier 
and  are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the 
mass  glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost 
two  or  three  feet,  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock 
on  their  lower  sides.    As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propulsion 
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are  enormouSi  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  surface ;  the 
pebbles,  like  coarse  gravers,  scratch  and  farrow  it;  and  the  large 
stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it.  Another  effect  also  of  this  action, 
not  yet  adverted  to,  is  called  *'  roches  moutonndes."  Projecting  emi- 
nences of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened 
domes,  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air^  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for 
ages  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  they  are  well  pro* 
tected  by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem 
capable  of  enduring  for  ever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to 
great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  dis- 
tances beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and 
deep  holes,  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the 
solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the 
form  of  the  surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade 
could  ever  have  existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 
such  as  gneiss,  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  giant  caldrons,  and 
are  sometimes  10  feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 
they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters. 
We  learn  from  M.  Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out 
by  streams  of  water,  which  flow  along  the  surface  of  glaciers,  and 
then  fall  into  fissures  which  are  open  to  the  bottom.  Here,  forming 
a  cascade,  the  stream  cuts  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock  with  the  gravel 
and  sand,  which  it  either  finds  there  or  carries  down  with  it,  and 
causes  to  rotate;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  that  the  glacier  is  ad- 
vancing, a  locomotive  cascade  is  produced,  which  converts  the  first 
circular  hole  into  a  deep  groove. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
summit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the 
ice.  If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of 
large  angular  fragments,  which  are  called  *'  perched  blocks,"  are  left 
in  a  singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura,  —  Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above 
enumerated, — the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae, 
caldrons,  and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities; 
also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  60  miles  broad ;  and  almost 
everjrwhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this 
valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one  third  that  of 
the  Alps,  and  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers,  yet  it  presents 
almost  everywhere  similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and 
grooved  surfaces,  and  water- worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover, 
which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished  and  per- 
plexed the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion 
can  be  more  incontestible  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that 
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thej  have  been  broaght  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  and  upwards  across 
one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world,  so  that  they  are 
now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of  limestone 
and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Alps. 
Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leagues, 
has  justly  excited  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cot- 
tages ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  h 
Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  Jura  offer  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratics, 
since  they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  largest 
masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  60,000  and 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  near  Devens, 
which  has  travelled  30  miles,  contains  161,000  cubic  feet,  its  angles 
being  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Yon  Buch,  Escher^  and  Studer  have  shown,  from  an  examination 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the  western 
Jura,  near  Neufchatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Valais ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  the 
small  cantons,  Glaris,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Zug.  The  blocks,  there- 
fore, of  these  three  great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts  of 
the  Alps  nearest  to  the  localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  them, 
as  if  they  had  crossed  the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  length :  the  most  western  stream  having  followed  the  course  of 
the  Rhone ;  the  central,  that  of  the  Aar ;  and  the  eastern,  that  of 
the  two  great  rivers,  Reuss  and  Limmat.  The  non-intermixture  of 
these  groups  of  travelled  fragments,  except  near  their  confines,  was 
always  regarded  as  most  enigmatical  by  those  who  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Saussure,  that  they  were  all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  current  of 
muddy  water  rushing  from  the  Alps. 

M.  Charpentier  first  suggested,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  Swiss 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to  them 
these  erratics ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps  were 
formerly  higher  than  now.  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  introducing  distinct  and  separate  glaciers,  imagines  that  the  whole 
valley  of  Switzerland  was  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one  great  sheet  of 
it  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  when  the  two  chains  were  of 
the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  Such  an  hypothesis 
labours  under  this  difficulty,  that  the  dilTerence  of  altitude,  when  dis- 
tributed over  a  space  of  60  miles,  gives  an  inclination  of  no  more 
than  two  degrees,  or  far  less  than  that  of  any  known  glaciers.  It  has, 
however,  since  received  the  able  support  of  Professor  James  Forbes, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Alps,  published  in  1843. 

In  the  theory  which  I  formerly  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwin  f, 

♦  Archiac,  Hist.  desProgr^&c  vol  ii.  f  See  Element*  of  Geology,  2d  ed. 
p.  249.  1841. 
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it  was  saggested  that  the  erraticfl  may  have  been  transferred  by  float- 
ing ice  to  the  Jura,  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  valley  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea. 
At  that  period  the  Alps  may  have  attained  only  half  their  present 
altitude,  and  may  yet  have  constituted  a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian 
Andes,  which,  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send 
down  glaciers  to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs, 
covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.*  Opposite  that 
part  of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound  is  situated  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles,  running 
parallel  to  the  continent.  The  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
main  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  25  miles  broad.  Parts  of  its 
surface,  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with  recent 
marine  shells,  showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a  very  modern 
period ;  and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit,  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  found  large  travelled  blocks.  One  group  of  fragments  were 
of  granite,  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  Andes,  while  in  an- 
other place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  met  with.  Their  arrange* 
ment  may  have  been  due  to  successive  crops  of  icebergs  issuing  from 
different  sounds,  to  the  heads  of  which  glaciers  descend  from  the 
Andes.  These  icebergs,  taking  their  departure  year  after  year  from 
distinct  points,  may  have  been  stranded  repeatedly,  in  equally  distinct 
groups,  in  bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and  on  islets  off  the  coast,  so  as 
afterwards  to  appear,  some  on  hills  and  others  in  valleys,  when  that 
country  and  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  sea  had  been  upheaved.  A  con- 
tinuance in  future  of  the  elevatory  movement,  in  the  region  of  the 
Andes  and  of  Chiloe,  might  cause  the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps 
in  altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura. 
The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the  channel  between  Chiloe  and  the  main 
land,  so  that  it  would  then  represent  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland. 
In  the  course  of  these  changes,  all  parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening 
strait,  having  in  their  turn  been  a  sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished 
and  scratched  by  coast-ice,  and  by  innumerable  icebergs  running 
aground  and  grating  on  the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  by 
no  means  precluded  from  the  supposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
land  acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  the 
Jura  itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps, 
which  had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  during  some  part  of  the 
period  of  upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  valleys 
than  now.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  milder,  these 
glaciers  may  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Jura,  and  may  have 
receded  in  the  Alps  to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in 
both  districts  those  moraines  which  now  attest  the  former  extension 
of  the  ice.f 

*  Darwin's  Jonmal,  p.  283.  of  Mont   Blanc  were  translated  to  the 

f  More  recently   Sir  R.  Murehison,  Jura  when  the  intermediate  country  was 

having  revisited  the  Alps,  has  declared  under  water." —  Paper  read  to  Geol.  Soc 

his  opinion  that  **  the  great  granitic  blocks  London,  May  30.  1849. 
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Meteorites  in  drift  —  Before  concluding  mj  remarks  on  the  north- 
em  drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  fact  recently  an- 
nounced, the  discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
alluvium  of  Northern  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  314.),  cites  a  very 
circumstantial  account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding 
of  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai. 
Some  small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold- 
washings  of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though 
they  attracted  attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth 
of  31  feet  5  inches  from  the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron 
weighing  17^  pounds,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as  usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It 
was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  where  the  gravel  rested 
on  a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore,  as  well  as  gold,  occurs 
in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  that  extensive  auri- 
ferous formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  Rhinoceros 
Hchorhinus^  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No  sufficient  data 
are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  Post-Pliocene 
or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks,  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea 
(and  it  is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal), 
being  chiefly  composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new 
chemical  combinations,  the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with 
chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon, 
and  other  cast-iron  implements  which  have  been  buried  for  a  few 
hundred  years  off  our  English  coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, turning  the  sand  and  gravel  which  enclosed  them  into  a  con- 
glomerate, cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner 
meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  somewhat  checked  by  the 
alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  greater  the 
antiquity  of  rocks,  —  the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and  cooled, 
permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  or 
mineral  springs,  —  the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious 
bodies,  renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periods 
less  hopeless  than  we  might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

NBWER  PLIOCENE   STRATA  AND    CAVERN   DEPOSITS. 

Chronological  dassification  of  Pleistocene  formations,  why  difficult  —  Freshwater 
deposits  in  valley  of  Thames  —  In  Norfolk  cliffs — In  Patagonia — Comparative 
longevity  of  spedes  in  the  manmialia  and  testacea  —  Flnvio-marine  crag  of 
Norwich— •  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily — Limestone  of  great  thickness  and 
elevation—  Alternation  of  marine  and  volcanic  formationBi — Proofs  of  slow 
accnmnlation — Great  geographical  changes  in  Sicily  since  the  living  fauna  and 
flora  began  to  exist— Osseous  breccias  and  cavern  deposits — Sicily — Kirkdale-^ 
Origin  of  stalactite — Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the 
provinces  of  living  vertebrata  and  those  of  the  fossil  species  of  the  Pliocene 
periods — Extinct  stmthious  birds  of  New  Zealand — Teeth  of  fossil  quadrupeds. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  formation  and  its 
associated  freshwater  and  marine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other 
deposits  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these 
modem  formations,  especially  when  we  are  called  upon  to  compare 
deposits  of  marine  and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the 
ossiferous  contents  of  caverns. 

If  as  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  alluvium 
during  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata, 
a  stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  fresh- 
water deposits,  as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above, 
p.  80.),  keeping  them  free  from  intermixture  with  strata  subse- 
quently formed,  then  indeed  the  task  of  arranging  chronologically 
the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous  formations  might  have  been  easy, 
even  though  many  species  were  common  to  several  successive  groups. 
But  when  there  have  been  oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  ac- 
companied by  the  widening  and  deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than 
one  period,  —  when  the  same  surface  has  sometimes  been  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests  and  land  quadrupeds,  and 
then  raised  again,  and  subject  during  each  change  of  level  to  sedi- 
mentary deposition  and  partial  denudation, — and  when  the  drifting  of 
ice  by  marine  currents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch  of  intense  cold, 
has  for  a  season  interfered  with  the  ordinary  mod6  of  transport,  or 
with  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope  speedily  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  classification  of 
these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  ancient 
fluviatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  differ  considerably  in  age,  al- 
though the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent 
species.    At  Brentford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mam- 
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moth,  or  Elephas  primigeniuSy  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  both 
of  them  quadrupeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hair  have  been  found 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantly,  with  the 
bones  of  an  hippopotamus,  aurochs,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  rein- 
deer, and  great  cave-tiger  or  lion.*  A  similar  group  has  been  found 
fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general 
specifically  with  the  fossil  bones  detected  in  the  caverns  of  England. 
When  we  see  the  existing  rein-deer  and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in 
the  same  fluviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  our  imaginations 
in  speculating  on  the  climatal  conditions  which  could  have  enabled 
these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region.  Wherever  there  is  a 
continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equatorial  regions, 
there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  of  an  arctio 
species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species ;  and  if  one  or 
both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox,  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  several 
oscillations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grays 
Thurrock,  in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brent- 
ford, although  the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  identical  with  species  now  living.  Three  of  the  shells, 
however,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  o[  Great  Britain ;  namely,  Palu" 
dina  marffinata  (fig.  112.  p.  127.),  now  living  in  France;  Unio 
liUoralis  (fig,  29.  p.  2S.),  now  inhabiting  the  Loire ;  and  C^ena 
cofisobrina  (fig.  26.  p.  28.).  The  last*mentioned  fossil  (a  recent 
Egyptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant  at  Grays,  and  deserves 
notice,  because  the  genus  C^rena  is  now  no  longer  Eur(^>ean. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  {R.  leptorhinuSy  see 
fig.  131.  p.  160.)  is  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brentford 
above  mentioned,  and  the  accompanying  elephant  belcMigs  to  the 
variety  called  Elephas  meridionaliSj  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen 
and  H.  von  Meyer,  two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct. 
With  the  above  mammalia  is  also  found  the  Hippopotamus  majors  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  so  modem  and  northern  a  deposit,  a 
monkey,  called  by  Owen,  Macacus  pliocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  130.)  as  underlying 
the  drift  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a  bed 
of  lignite  and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur, 
apparently  of  the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It 
has  sometimes  been  called  "  the  Elephant  bed."  One  portion  of  it, 
which  stretches  out  under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown 
in  1 820  by  a  bank  of  recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged 
up,  according  to  Woodward,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together 
with  the  oysters,  above  2000  mammoths'  grinders.!    Another  portion 

*  Morris,  GeoL  Soc  Proceed.,  1849.  f  Woodward's  Geology  of  Norfolk. 
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of  the  same  continuous  stratum  has  yielded  at  Bacton,  Cromer,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  the  hones  of  a  gigantic  heaver  ( Trogon' 
therium  Cuvierih  Fischer),  as  well  as  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and 
hoth  species  of  rhinoceros,  B.  tiehorhintu  and  /?.  Uptarhinus. 

In  studying  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossils, 
we  have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
mammiferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  when 
traced  backwards  in  time  from  the  recent  type.  I  have  before 
hinted,  that  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  class  of  warm-blodded 
quadrupeds  is  less  great  than  in  that  of  the  mollusca,  the  latter  having 
probably  more  capacity  for  enduring  those  changes  of  climate  and 
other  external  circumstances  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  ages 
on  the  earth's  surface.  This  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin  found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America, 
lat.  39^  S.,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of 
the  extinct  mammiferous  genera  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Toxodon, 
and  others,  associated  with  shells,  almost  all  of  species  already  ascer- 
tained to  be  still  living  in  the  contiguous  sea  * ;  the  marine  mollusca, 
as  well  as  those  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  land,  having  died  out  more 
slowly  than  the  terrestrial  mammalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  125.)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the 
shelb  are  for  the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
arctic  species;  while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer 
Pliocene. 

HuviO'-marine  crag  of  Norwich,  —  At  several  places  within  five 
miles  of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  beds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  provincially  termed  "  crag,"  occur,  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  ichthyolites 
and  bones  of  mammalia.  It  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  They 
form  patches  of  variable  thickness,  resting  on  white  chalk,  and  are 
covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  stratified  flint  gravel.  The  surface  of 
the  chalk  is  often  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the 
Pholas  crispata,  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its 
cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  which  has  fallen 
from  the  incumbent  crag.  This  species  of  Pholas  still  exists  and 
drills  the  rocks  between  high  and  low  water  on  the  British  coast. 
The  most  common  shells  of  these  strata,  such  as  Fusus  striatus^ 
Turritella  terebra,  Cardium  edule,  and  Cyprina  islandica,  are  now 
abundant  in  the  British  seas;  but  with  them  are  some  extinct  species, 
such  as  Nucula  Cobboldice  (fig.  120.)  and  Tellina  obliqua  (fig.  121.). 
Natica  helicoides  (fig.  122.)  is  an  example  of  a  species  formerly 
known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been  found  living  in  our 
seas. 

Among   the  accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is  the  Mastodon 

*  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  1.  pp.  9.  111. 
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anffustidens*  (Bee  Gg-  130.),  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  irith  a 
tooth  having  been  found  b;  Mr.  Wigbam  at  Postwick,  near  Norvich. 
As  this  species  hag  also  been  found  in  the  Red  Crag,  both  at  Sutton 
and  at  Felixstow,  and  bad  hitherto  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
formations  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  it  may  possibly  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  Red  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bonesi  however,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  seems  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  tboae  of  the  elephant,  horse, 
pig,  deer,  and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  Held  mice  (fig.  141.}.  I  have 
seen  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  from  Bramerton  near  Norwich,  to  which 
many  serpuUe  were  attached,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  some  time 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  this 
fluvio-msrine  formation  ia  well  exposed  in  the  sea-cliffs,  consisting  of 
sand,  shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay.  Some  of  the  strata  there 
bear  the  marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thickness 
of  40  feet  is  sometimes  exposed  to  view.  Some  of  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  shells  have  both  valves  united,  although  mixed  with  land 
and  freshwater  testacea,  and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  deer.  Captain  Alexander,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined these  strata  in  1835,  showed  me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  sheUs, 
in  which  he  bad  found  a  large  specimen  of  the  Fusus  striatum,  filled 
with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  was  the  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  Cyrena  contobrina 
(fig.  26.  p.  28.),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a  species 
now  living  in  the  Nile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  as  older  Pliocene,  conceiving 
that  more  than  a  third  of  the  fossil  testacea  were  extinct;  but  there 
DOW  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  shells 
obtained  from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contemporary 
fauna,  but  have  been  washed  out  of  the  older  beds  of  the  "  Red 
Crag ; "  while  other  species,  once  supposed  to  have  died  out,  have 
lately  been  met  with  living  in  the  British  seas.  According  to  Mr, 
Searles  Wood,  the  total  number  of  marine  species  does  not  exceed 
seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only  are  extinct.  Of  the  fourteen 
associated  freshwater  shells,  all  the  species  appear  to  be  living. 
Strata  containing  the  same  shells  as  those  near  Norwich  have  been 
found  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

Newer  Pliocene  ttrata  of  Sicily.  — In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the 
*  Owen,  Brit.  few.  Mainiii.S71.  Matlodoii  hmgimtnt,  Kaop,  see  tUi 
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Newer  Pliocene  formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust,  or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  in  Sicily.  Thej  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its 
centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  They 
consist  principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  the  lower 
argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and 
Castrogiovanni. 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Sicily  are  extinct.  Of  the  remainder,  which  still  live,  five  species 
are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited 
Sicily  in  1828  I  estimated  the  proportion  of  living  species  as  some- 
what greater,  partly  because  1  confounded  with  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  the  base  of  Etna,  and  some  other 
localities,  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved  to  agree  entirely  with  the 
present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Philippi  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  beds  containing  70  per  cent,  of  recent  shells,  to  those 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ; 
but  his  tables  appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generaliza- 
tion, several  of  the  places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet 
furnished  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.  The^Sici- 
lian  beds  in  question  probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Norwich  Crag,  although  a  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the 
Pleistocene  formations  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds 
and  very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  for- 
mations of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness,  and 
attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  Paris,  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggre- 
gate thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually 
occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are 
numerous  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation, 
from  shells  retaining  portions  of  their  animal  matter  and  colour,  to 
others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate, below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine 
hills,  from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The 
clay  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while 
the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course  * 
of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanos  burst  out  beneath  the 
waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  re- 
curred again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes 
amd  sand  were  showered  down  aad  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents 
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60  as  to  form  strata  of  tufi^  which  are  found  intercalated  between  beds 
of  limestone  and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet.  The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  called  dikes. 
In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to^  as,  for  example,  near  Len- 
tini,  a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of 
volcanic  rocks  covered  by  full  grown  serpuUs.  We  may  explain  the 
origin  of  these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic 
islands  which  may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
waves,  as  Graham  Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The 
rounded  blocks  and  pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled 
for  a  time  on  the  beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at 
length  into  some  tranquil  part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years, 
while  the  marine  serpuUe  adhered  to  them,  ^.heir  shells  growing  and 
covering  their  surface,  as  they  are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured 
in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  pebbles  was  itself  covered  with  strata 
of  shelly  limestone.  At  Vizzini,  a  town  not  many  miles  distant  to 
the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking  proof  of  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  these  modem  rocks  were  formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava. 
A  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  rests  upon  a  current 
of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifiable  with  our 
common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again,  is  superim- 
posed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino.  In  the 
midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is  seen 
near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Vizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean 
coral  {Caryophyllia  ctsspitosa,  Lam.).  These  corals  stand  erect  aa 
they  grew  ;  and,  af^er  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again 
found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 


Caryctpk^Ua  emtpUma^  Lam.       {Oadooom  empUotOt  Ehr.) 

«.  Stem  with  young  Hem  growing  Arom  its  tide. 

a«.  Young  stem  of  tame  twice  magnified.  ^      ..       .^ 

A.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnified,  with  thebaae  of  a  lateral  branch  ;  the  exterior 

ridget  of  the  main  branch  appearing  through  the  1amril«  of  the  lateral  one. 
£.  Tumavcne  section  of  aame,  proving,  bv  the  integrity  of  the  main  brandi,  that  the 

tatcni  one  did  not  originate  in  a  lubdiviaian  of  the  animal. 
d.  A  farJNBdb,  having  at  iU  baae  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  young  corau.at 

its  upper  fMTl. 
A  A  mainTraneh.  with  a  fUll  grown  lateral  one. 
/.  ApnftrtleriBinalfUr. 
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The  corals  are  asnally  branched,  but  not  bj  the  division  of  the 
animals  as  some  have  supposed,  but  hj  the  attachment  of  young  indi- 
viduals to  the  sides  of  the  older  ones  ;  and  we  must  understand  this 
mode  of  increase,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required 
for  the  building  up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of 
manj  successive  generations.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata, 
which  still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  is  more 
conspicuous,  from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great 
scallop,  Peelen  jaeobatu  (see  fig.  124.),  now  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  We  see  this  shell  in  the  calcareous  beds  at  Palermo 
in  great  numbers,  in  the  limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which 
alternates  with  volcanic  rocks  in  the  country  between  Syracuse  and 
Vizzini,  often  at  great  heights  above  the  sea. 


Ann>MteM«  hiif  I 


The  more  we  reflect  on  tlie  preponderating  number  of  these  recent 
shells,  the  more  we  are  snrprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and 
height  above  the  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began 
to  emerge,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  de- 
posited under  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  their  antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable 
minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava  ;  and 
we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  The  his- 
torical period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit  in  this  com- 
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putation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of  Girgenti 
(Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same ;  the  site  having  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonised 
the  island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to 
another  singular  and  unexpected  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  fauna 
and  fiora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicilj  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
country  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised 
from  the  deep,  but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together 
beneath  the  waters.  The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to 
this  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the 
island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the  living  species  of  testacea  and  zoo- 
phytes. We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before  this  region  emerged, 
the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  and 
plants,  were  in  existence  which  now  people  Sicily ;  for  the  terrestrial 
fauna  and  fiora  of  this  island  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  other 
lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar 
or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  now  established  there  must 
be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  colonised  Monte 
Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attri- 
butes and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which 
are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 
It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend 
their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  spaces.  It  is 
obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  species  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which 
exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to 
be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into 
being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe. 

OSSEOUS  BRECCUS  AND  DEPOSFTS  m  CAVES  OF  THE  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Sicily. — Caverns  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancient 
sea-cliffs,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  it  was 
noticed,  respecting  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  75.),  that 
upon  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells,  almost  all  of  recent  specie^ 
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rests  a  breccia  {b,  fig.  93.),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous  rock, 
and  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottojn  of  that  cave. 
Dr.  Philippi  found  about  forty-five  marine  shells,  all  clearlj  identical 
with  recent  species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incum- 
bent breccia  are  chiefiy  those  of  the  mammoth  {E.  primigenius),  with 
some  belonging  to  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species, 
and  smaller  than  that  usually  found  fossil.  (See  &g.  132.)  Several 
speces  of  deer  also,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  remains  of  a 
bear,  were  discovered.  These  mammalia  are  probably  referable  to 
the  Po6t*Pliocene  period. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
described,  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns ;  and  the  student  will  at  once 
perceive  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in 
the  stalactite  of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks, 
must  be  referable  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later 
date.  The  situation  of  one  of  these  caves,  in  the  valley  of  Sortino, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  section. 


t',  t.  DepoSt  in  cmTci.  f  ^^^^^i^^S  ^^^  rcroalni  of  qtudrupeds  for  the  moit  part  exCinct. 

C.  Llmeatone,  containing  the  remains  of  ibelli,  of  which  between  70  and  80  per  cent  are  reeenC. 

England. — In  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E. 
of  York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  belonging  to  individuals 
of  every  age,  have  been  detected.  The  species  {Hycma  spekea)  is 
extinct,  and  was  larger  than  the  fierce  Hycsna  crocuta  of  South 
Africa,  which  it  most  resembled.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  spot,  proved  that  the  Hyaenas  must  have  lived  there ;  a 
fact  attested  by  the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  living  hyaena,  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,  and 
almost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water- 
rat,  and  several  birds.  All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaenas ;  and  they  occur 
confusedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of 
stalagmite  which  covers  it.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  sup- 
posed that  portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged 
into  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an 
opinion  quite  consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyaena. 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by 
Professor  Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  British 
ishinds,  of  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct,  while  the  others  still 
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survive  in  Europe.  Thej  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  the 
fossils  now  occur  bj  a  great  flood ;  but  lived  and  died,  one  generation 
after  another,  in  the  places  where  they  lie  buried.  Among  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  the  great 
numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer  discovered  in  caves  and  in  fresh* 
water  strata  throughout  England.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  fissures  into  which  animals  have  fallen  from 
time  to  time,  or  have  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  al- 
luvial matter  and  fragments  of  rock  detached  by  frost,  forming  a  mass 
which  may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagmitic  infiltrations. 
Frequently  we  discover  a  long  suite  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow 
and  irregular  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  course  through  the  in- 
terior of  mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  subterranean 
channels  of  springs  and  engulphed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  the 
Morea  are  now  cariying  bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  underground 
passages  of  this  kind.f  If,  at  some  future  period,  the  form  of  that 
country  should  be  wholly  altered  by  subterranean  movements  and 
new  valleys  shaped  out  by  denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former 
channels  of  these  engulphed  streams  may  communicate  with  the  sur- 
face, and  become  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which 
quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certain  caves  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  may  have  passed  successively  through  these  different  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained  open  to  the  day 
for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable,  that  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  fossil  remains  of  mam- 
malia belong  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  epochs,  and 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these  agree  in 
great  part,  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof,  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of 
curious  inquiry.  The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the 
surface  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  deca3ring.  This 
mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic 
acid  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated, 
permeates  the  porous  limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite. 

Australian  cave^breccias,  —  Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  lately  dis- 
covered in  fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in 
character  with  what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  which  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound 
together  by  a  red  ochreous  cement. 

*  Owen,  Brit  Fobs.  Mam.  xxvl,  and  BncUand,  BeL  DiL  19. 24. 
t  See  Principles  of  Geologj^ 
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'  Some  of  theee  cavea  bate  been  examined  b^  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in 
the  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  treat  of  Sidnej,  on  the  river 
Bell,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Uacquarie,  and  on  the 
Macquarie  itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in  different  directions 
thrangh  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and 
the  roofs  and  floors  are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often 
broken,  bnt  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  the;  lie 
imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  &  breccia. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  of 
which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hj/psiprymntis, 
I^alangirtix,  Pkateolomyg,  and  Daiyvnu,  occur.  There  are  also 
bones,  formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the 
hippopotamne,  and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now 
referred  by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wombat. 

In  the  fossils  above  ennmeraled,  several  species  are  larger  than 
the  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia. 
The  annexed  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo 
{MacToput  alias,  Owen)  will  at  once  be  seen  to  exceed  in  magnitude 
the  corresponding  part  of  the    largest  liviug  kangaroo,  which  is 


represented  in  fig.  127.     In  both  these  specimens    part    of  the 

substance   of  the  jaw  has   been   broken  open,    so  as   to   show    the 

Fig.  m. 
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permaaent  false  mdar  (a.  fig,  126.)  concealed  in  the  socket.    From 
the   fact  of  this  molar   not  having    been   cut,  we  learn  that  the 
individual  waa  ^oung,  and  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth.     In  fig.  128.  a 
-    IK,        front  tooth  of  the  same   species  of  kangaroo  is   re- 
presented. 

Whether  the  breccias,  above  alluded  to,  of  th«  Wel- 
lington Valley,  appertain  strictly  to  the  Pliocene  period 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  until  we  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  recent  quadrupeds  of 
the  same  district,  and  antil  we  learn  what  species  of 
fossil  land  shells,  if  any,  are  buried  in  the  deposits  of 
the  same  caves. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  qua- 
drupeds of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  same 
pecuhar  type  of  organization  which  now  distingnishea 
the  Austndian  mammalia  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
cropm.  f{^g  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  a 
general  law  deducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  of  the  eras  immediately  antecedent  to  the  human,  namely, 
that  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  organic  formt  dates 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  existing  tpeciet ;  in 
other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or  families  of 
qnadrupeds,  moUusca,  &c.,  to  certain  existing  provinces  of  land  (md 
sea,  began  before  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  had  been 
introdnced  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  bis  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals," 
has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil  quadrupeds 
of  Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or  South  America. 
We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europteo- Asiatic  province  fossil 
kangaroos  or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
bysena,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterize  the 
same  continent. 

In  like  manner  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of 
Hagatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glj^todon,  Mjlodon,  Toxodon,  Macrau- 
cbenio,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  slotb, 
armadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quodrumana,  also 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to 
the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America. 
That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very  modern 
has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  in  Georgia  in 
1845,  I  ascertained  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Harlantu  amt- 
ricanvi  (Owen),  Equus  cumidem,  and  other  quadrupeds  allied  to  the 
Pampean  type  were  posterior  in  date  to  beds  contuning  marine  shells 
belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 

There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  aa  the  Mastodon 
(a  genns  of  the  elephant  family),  and  the  horse,  which  were  simul- 
taneously represented  hy  different  fossil  spedes  in  Europe,  North 
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America,  and  South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no 
means  invalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor 
Owen,  ^  that  in  the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.** 

However  modem,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Pleistocene  epodi,  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.  Not 
a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in  South 
America,  between  latitudes  31^  and  39^  south,  to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  North  America,  the  same  animal  being  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil,  where  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  caves.  The  extinct  elephant,  likewise,  of  Greorgia 
(JElephtu  primigenius)  has  been  traced  in  a  fossil  state  northward 
from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat  33^  5(/  N.  to  the  polar  regions, 
and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation  of 
such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  conditions, 
their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen 
in  the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that 
these  large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller 
quadrupeds,  some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have 
all  died  out  together,  while  the  land  shells  formerly  their  contem- 
poraries still  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may 
feel  assured  that  tliese  minute  quadrupeds  could  never  have  been 
extirpated  by  man,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small 
and  great,  have  been  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of 
indefinite  ages,  by  those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  world  which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the 
course  of  time  of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate,  . 
and  all  other  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the  earth  of 
any  living  being  must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province  and  the  fossils 
of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species 
are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zea- 
land, when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  in- 
digenous land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia ; 
but  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative 
of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Xivi,  by  the  natives  {Apteryx),  In 
the  fossils  of  the  Post-Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  period  in  this  same 
island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats, 
and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well  preserved 
specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  struthious  order,  called  by  Owen 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  chaps,  zll  to  zlir. 
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KDomis  and  PalapterTX,  which  are  entombed  in  superficial  deposits. 
These  genera  comprehended  many  species,  some  of  which  were  4, 
some  7,  others  9,  and  others  11  feet  in  height!  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  an;  contemporary  mammalia  shared  the  land  with  this  popu- 
lation of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  comparative  anatomy  it  may  seem 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the 
genus,  and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged. 
Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  most  be 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive 
great  advantage  from  learning  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to 
distingnish  the  principal  divisions  of  the  mammalia  by  the  forms  and 
characters  of  their  teeth.  The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  original 
specimens,  may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  student  to  rect^ise  the 
teeth  of  many  genera  most  frequently  found  fossil  in  Europe:  — 
Flf.  t». 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLDER  FLIOCEME  AND  HIOCBSB  FORJUTIOKB. 

8tn(a  orSaffolk  termed  Bed  and  Coralline  crag — Fo«ils,uid  proportioD  of  recent 
■peciea  —  Deplh  of  sea  and  elimate — ^  Reference  of  Snffolk  crag  to  the  older 
Pliocene  period — Migration  of  man;  specie*  of  sbella  Mxithirarda  dnring  the 
glacial  period  —  Foasil  whalei— Subapennine  bedi  —  Aiti,  Sienna,  Rome—  JiCo- 
cene  ronnations  —  Falani  of  Tonraine  —  Depth  of  sea  and  littoral  chincter  of 
fiuina — Tropical  climate  implied  by  the  leatacea—  Proportion  of  recent  ipedea  of 
rtielb— Falnni  more  ancient  than  the  Suflblk  crag  —  Miocene  itTata  of  Bordeaax 
and  Piedmont  —  Molasse  of  Switzerland  —  Tertiary  etrata  of  liibon — Older 
Pliocene  and  Uiocene  formationa  in  the  United  Slatea — Sewalik  Hilli  in  India. 

The  older  Pliocene  strata,  which  next  claim  our  attenUon,  are  chieflj 
confined,  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  coiutf  of  Suf- 
folk, where,  like  the  Norwich  beds  already  describecl,  they  are  called 
"  Crag,"  a  provincial  name  given  particularly  to  those  tnasBes  of  shelly 
aand  which  have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  agriculture,  to 
fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of 
the  "  red  crag  "  in  Essex  to  the  London  clay,  may  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  142.). 
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Fig.  142. 
Craff*  London  Clajr. 


These  deposits,  judging  by  the  shells  which  they  contain,  appear, 
according  to  Professor  Eklward  Forbes,  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea 
of  moderate  depth,  generally  from  15  to  25  fathoms  deep,  although 
in  some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper.  But  they  may,  nevertheless,  have 
been  accumulated  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Suffolk  crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which 
has  been  termed  the  Red,  and  the  lower  the  Coralline  Crag.*  The 
upper  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional 
intermixture  of  shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  com- 
minuted. The  lower  or  Coralline  crag  is  of  very  limited  extent, 
ranging  overan  are  a  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in 
breadth,  between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  is  generally  cal- 
careous and  marly — a  mass  of  shells  and  small  corals,  passing  occa- 
sionally into  a  soft  building  stone.  At  Sudbourn,  near  Orford,  where 
it  assumes  this  character,  are  large  quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of 
it  has  not  been  reached  at  the  depth  of  50  feet.  At  some  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  lime- 
stone, and  corals  placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Red  crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
colour  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  the  Coralline  by  its  white  colour.  Both 
formations  are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  red  crag  rarely  exceeding 
40,  and  the  coralline  /seldom  amounting  to  20,  feet. ,  But  their  im- 
portance is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata 
or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to 
characterize  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
during  the  older  Pliocene  era. 

For  a  large  collection  of  the  fish,  echinoderms,  shells,  and 
corals  of  the  deposits  in  Suffolk,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Searles  Wood.  Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  from  230 
species  from  the  Red,  and  345  from  the  Coralline  crag,  about  150 
being  common  to  each.  The  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the 
new  group  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  about  70f  per  cent., 
and  that  in  the  older  or  coralline  about  60.  When  I  examined  these 
shells  of  Suffolk  in  1835,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck,  Mr. 
George  Sowerby,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and  other  eminent  concho- 
logists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predomi- 
nated very  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.  Recent  investi- 
gations, however,  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchology  of 
the  Arctic,  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Many 
of  the  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and 
supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state 

*  See  paper  bj  R  Charlesworth,  Esq. ;  f  See  Monograph  on  the  Crag  Mol- 
London  and  Ed.  Phil  Mag.  Na  xxxviii  lusca.  Searles  Wood,  Paloont.  Soc.  1848. 
p.  81.,  Aug.  1885. 
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from  depths  not  previously  explored.  Other  recent  species,  before 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nearest  allied  Crag  fossils,  have  been 
observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were  procured,  to  be  liable  to 
much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form,  than  had  been  sus- 
pected, and  thus  have  been  identified.  Consequently,  the  Crag 
fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  recent 
fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had  been 
imagined.  The  analogy  of  the  whole  group  of  testacea  to  the 
European  type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  de- 
velopment of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  size,  or 
to  the  suppression  or  feeble  representation  of  others.  The  indication 
also  afforded  by  the  entire  fauna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than 
that  now  prevailing  in  corresponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era.* 

The  position  of  the  red  crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London  clay 
and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig,  142.).  Whenever  the 
two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  red  crag  lies 
uppermost;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in 
fig.  143.,  it  is  observed  that  the  older  or  coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it. 

Fig.  143. 

Sbottiflham 
Qpeek. 


Section  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffblk. 
«.  Red  crag.  b.  Coralline  crag.  e.  London  day. 

At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliffy  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  coralline 
crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  red 
crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers ;  but  this  cliff  occasionally 
overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pho- 
Utdes,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  aflerwards  filled 
with  sand  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown  down. 
As  the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25^  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there 
must  no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the 
cliff  here  alluded  to  was  shaped  out.  We  may  also  conclude  that  so 
great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  in- 
coherent materials,  without  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  .beds 
becoming  mixed  up  with  the  overlying  crag^  so  that  considerable 
difficulty  must  be  occasionally  experienced  by  the  palaeontologist  in 
deciding  which  species  belong  severally  to  each  group.  The  red  crag 
being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles  in  structure  a  shift- 
ing sand  bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally,  and  the  planes  of 
stratification  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same  quarry  to  the  four 

*  In  regarding  the  SufToIk  crag,  both  the  classification  adopted  by  me  in  the 
red  and  coralline,  as  older  Pliocene  in-  Principles  and  Elements  of  Geology  np 
stead  of  Miocene,  I  am  only  returning  to    to  the  year  1838. 

X  2 
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cardinal  pointa  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley.  That  in  thia  and  many 
other  localities,  snch  a  atnictare  is  not  deceptive  or  due  to  an^  eubse- 
qaent  concretionary  rearrangement  of  parUcles,  or  to  mere  lines  of 
colour,  is  proved  hj  each  bed  being  mode  up  of  flat  pieces  of  shell 
which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller  strata. 

Some  foswis,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  red  crag,  have  never 
been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Fiuut  coniraritu  (fig.  144.),  and  several  species  of  Buecinum  (or 
Nat$a)  and  Murex  (see  figs.  145,  146.),  which  two  genera  seem  want- 
ing in  the  lower  crag. 


Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks 
(^Carcharitu),  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  Myliobates, 
and  many  otiier  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign 
to-them. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  coralline  crag  arises  in  part 
from  higher  antiquitj,  and,  in  some  degree,  from  a  difference  in  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  submarine  bottom.  The  prolific  growth 
of  corals,  echini,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  testacea,  implies  a  region 
of  deeper  and  more  tranquil  water ;  whereas,  the  red  crag  maj  have 
fonned  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  water  was  shallower. 
In  the  mean  time  the  climate  may  have  become  somewhat  cooler,  and 
some  of  the  zoophytes  which  flourished  in  the  first  period  may  have 
disappeared,  so  that  the  fauna  of  the  red  crag  acquired  a  character 
somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  northern  seas,  as  is 
implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera 
Funii,  Bueeinum,  Purpura,  and  Troehut,  proper  to  higher  latitudes, 
and  which  are  wanting  or  feebly  represented  in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  of  the  lower  crag  of  Su&blk  belong  to  genera 
unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  structure  •,  as, 
for  example,  that  represented  in  the  annexed  fig.  (148.),  which  is  one 
of  several  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great  number  and 
variety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable  climate,  free 
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from  iatense  cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  heat  was 
never  exceasive  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of  northern  forms 
among  the  testacea,  such  as  the  Glycimerit,  Cyprina,  and  Aitarte, 
Of  the  genua  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  1490  there  are  ahout  fourteen 
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species,  many  of  them  being  rich  in  individuals;  and  there  is  an 
Fi(.  150.  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  a 
Conus,  Oliva,  Milra,  Fasciolaria,  Crtusateiia,  and 
others.  The  conries  {Cypraa,  fig.  H7.},  also,  are 
small,  and  belong  to  a  section  ( Trivia)  now  inhabiting 
the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Valuta  Latn- 
berti  (fig.  150.),  may  seem  an  exception  ;  but  it  difiers 
in  form  from  the  volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may, 
like  the  living  Voluta  Magellanica,  have  been  fitted  for 
an  extra-tropical  climate. 

The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sutton  is 
Ftitia  iMKieru.  Worthy  of  remark,  as  these  Brachiopoda  seem  now  con- 
jouDg  iixnnki.  gned  to  more  equatorial  latitudes,  and  the  same  may  bs 
said  still  more  decidedly  of  a  species  of  Pyrula,  allied  to  P.  reticaiaia. 
'Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incliae  to  the  belief  that  the  mean 
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annual  temperature  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  maj  at  least 
infer  that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  bj  no  means 
the  same  at  the  period  of  the  Suffolk  crag  as  those  now  prevailing  in 
the  same  region. 

Of  the  echinoderms  of  the  coralline  crag  about  eleven  species  are 
known,  but  some  of  these  are  in  too  fragmentary  a  condition  to  admit 
of  exact  comparison.  Of  six  which  are  the  most  perfect.  Prof. 
E.  Forbes  has  been  able  to  identify  three  with  recent  species : 
one  of  which,  of  the  genus  Echinus,  is  British ;  a  second,  Echino' 
cyamuSy  British  and  Mediterranean ;  and  a  third,  Echinus  mo^ 
niliSy  a  Mediterranean  species,  also  found  fossil  in  the  faluns  of 
Touraine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata 
and  those  now  inhabiting  our  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
E.  Forbes.  It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period 
intermediate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own 
times,  many  shells,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  re- 
treated southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.  The  Professor 
has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seas  while 
the  coralline  and  red  crag  were  forming,  and  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  deposits.  They  must,  therefore,  after 
their  migration  to  the  south,  have  made  their  way  northwards 
again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that  all  these 
fifty  species  occur  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily, 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  they  may  have 
enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resembling 
that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  red  crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has 
found  the  ear-bones  of  no  less  than  four  species  of  cetacea,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  family 
BalcenidiB,  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may  be  of 
the  age  of  the  red  crag,  or  if  not  that  they  may  be  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  beds  of  coralline  crag.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
supposition  of  their  having  been  washed  out  of  the  London  clay,  in 
which  no  Balcenidce  have  yet  been  met  with,  is  improbable. 

Strata  containing  fossil  shells,  like  those  of  the  Suffolk  crag,  above 
described,  have  been  found  at  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  below  that  city.  In  1840  I  observed  a  small  patch  of  them 
near  Valognes,  in  Normandy ;  and  there  is  also  a  deposit  containing 
similar  fossils  at  St.  George  Bohon,  and  several  places  a  few  leagues 
to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  in  Normandy ;  but  they  have  never  been 
traced  farther  southwards. 

Subapennine  strata,— The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 
from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.     At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
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Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata, 
which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space 
between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  105.),  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer 
group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and  he 
classed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as 
parts  of  the  same  system.  Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed, 
were  common  to  the  whole ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light 
brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel. 
There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  found 
in  these  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subap>ennine 
beds  of  Brocchi  belong,  at  least,  to  three  periods.  To  the  Miocene 
we  can  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  Piedmont,  those  of  the  hill  of 
the  Superga,  for  example ;  to  the  Older  Pliocene,  part  of  the  strata  of 
northern  Italy,  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Rome  ;  while  the  tufaceous  forma- 
tions of  Naples,  of  Ischia,  and  the  calcareous  strata  of  Otranto,  are 
referable  to  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  in  great  part  to  the  Post* 
Pliocene  period. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  these  different  Italian  groups  is  undeniable ;  but  not  that 
exact  resemblance  which  should  lead  us  to  assume  a  precise  identity 
of  age,  unlets  the  fossil  remains  agreed  very  closely.  It  is  now  in- 
dispensable that  a  new  scrutiny  should  be  made  in  each  particular 
district,  of  the  fossils  derived  from  the  upper  and  lower  beds  — 
especially  such  localities  as  Asti  and  Parma,  where  the  formation 
attains  a  great  thickness ;  and  at  Sienna,  where  the  shelb  of  the 
incumbent  yellow  sand  are  generally  believed  to  approach  much  more 
nearly,  as  a  whole,  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
those  in  the  subjacent  blue  marl. 

The  greyish  brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is 
very  aluminous,  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and 
scales  of  mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and 
is  charged  throughout  with  marine  shells,  some  of  which  lived  in 
deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater 
genera,  and  must  have  been  washed. in  by  rivers.  Among  these 
last  I  have  seen  the  common  Limnea  palustris  in  the  blue  marl, 
filled  with  small  marine  shells.  The  wood  and  leaves,  which  occa- 
sionally form  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same  deposit,  may  have  been 
carried  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells,  in  general,  are 
soft  wftn  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard  when 
dried.  The  superficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved,  and  many 
slielb  retain  their  pearly  lustre,  part  of  their  external  colour,  and 
even  the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more 
usually  perfect  than  the  microscojnc  foraminifera,  which  abound  near 
Sienna,  where  more  than  a  thousand  full-grown  individuals  may  be 
sometimes  poured  out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate 
dimensions. 

The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and 
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conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the 
junction  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near 
the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel  resting  imme- 
diatelj  on  the  Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
blue  marl.  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile 
shells,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  ob- 
served oysters  attached  to  many  limestone  pebbles.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  from  the  Appenines,  en- 
tered the  sea  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as 
at  San  Yignone.  Its  general  superposition  to  the  marl,  even  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  where  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may 
be  explained  if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers 
and  torrents,  which  gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl 
had  previously  been  deposited.  The  latter,  being  composed  of  the 
finer  and  more  transportable  mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
and  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over  which  sand  and  pebbles  would 
afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as  rivers  pushed  their  deltas 
farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places  they  occur  in 
profusion.  Occasionally  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San  Yitale, 
near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species, 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  {Limnea  palustrisy  and  Cytherea 
concentricOy  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

Rome.  —  The  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  composed  partly  of  marine 
tertiary  strata,  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  tuff,  on  the 
top  of  which  are  usually  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacustrine 
deposit.  Thus,  on  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol, 
we  find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  ter- 
restrial shells,  at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth  has  been  procured  from 
this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of  living  species,  and 
must  have  been  embedded  when  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  was  a 
marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it 
then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  discover  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  an  his- 
torical era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  Rome. 


MIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  —  The  Miocene  strata,  corresponding  with 
those  named  by  many  geologists  "  Middle  Tertiary,"  will  next  claim 
our  attention.  Near  the  towns  of  Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany, 
and  again  in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Loire,  a  tertiary  formation, 
containing  another  assemblage  of  fossils,  is  met  with,  to  which  the 
name  of  Faluns  has  been  long  given  by  the  French  agriculturists, 
who  spread  the  shelly  sand  and  marl  over  the  land,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  crag  was  formerly  much  used  in  Suffolk.  Isolated 
masses  of  these  faluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  near 
Nantes,  as  far  as  a  district  south  of  Tours.  Thej  are  also  found  at 
Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.  £.  of  Tours.  I  have  visited  all 
the  localities  above  mentioned,  and  found  the  beds  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals,  some  entire, 
some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certain  districts,  as 
at  Dou4  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  W.  of 
Saumur^  they  form  a  soft  building-stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an 
aggregate  of  broken  shells,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a  cal- 
careous cement ;  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the  coralline  crag 
near  Aldborough  and  Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches 
of  faluns  are  of  slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding  50  feet ;  and  be- 
tween the  district  called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they  repose  on  a  great 
variety  of  older  rocks ;  being  seen  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss, 
clayslate,  and  various  secondary  formations,  including  the  chalk ;  and^ 
lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary 
series,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  106- ),  stretches  continuously 
from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained 
of  a  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk. 
The  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of  them  belong 
to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the  former,  Helix  turonenm 
(fig.  45.  p.  30.)  is  the  most  abundant.  Remains  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds are  here  and  there  intermixed,  belonging  to  the  genera  Deino- 
therium.  Mastodon,  Riiinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chseropotamus,  Di- 
chobune.  Deer,  and  others,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  cetacea, 
such  as  the  Lamantine,  Morse,  Sea-calf,  and  Dolphin,  all  of  extinct 
species. 

Professor  E.  Forbes,  after  studying  the  fossil  testacea  which  I 
obtained  from  these  beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  they 
were  formed  partly  on  the  shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and 
partly  at  very  moderate  depths,  not  exceeding  10  fathoms  below  that 
level.  The  molluscous  fauna  of  the  *^  faluns''  is  on  the  whole  much 
more  littoral  than  that  of  the  red  and  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  and 
implies  a  shallower  sea.  It  is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk 
crag  by  the  indications  it  affords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus 
it  contains  seven  species  of  Cyprcea,  some  larger  than  any  existing 
cowry  of  the  Mediterranean,  several  species  of  Oliva,  Ancillaria, 
Mitra^  Terehra,  Pyrula^  Fasciolaria,  and  Conus,  Of  the  cones  there 
are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very  large,  whereas  the  only 
European  cone  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  genus  Nerita,  and  many 
others,  are  also  represented  by  individuals  of  a  type  now  character- 
istic of  equatorial  seas,  and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms. 
These  proofs  of  a  more  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the 
higher  antiquity  of  the  faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  crag,  and 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of 
testacea  of  recent  species  found  in  the  faluns. 
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Oat  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  mjrself,  in  1840,  at 
Pontlevoj,  Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  20  miles  south  of 
Tours;  and  at  Savign^  about  15  miles  north-west  of  that  place; 
72  only  could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  26  per  cent  A  large  number  of  the  290  species 
are  common  to  all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not  being 
more  numerous  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  different  bays  of  the 
same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  mollusca  from  the  faluns,  in  my  possession,  is 
802,  of  which  45  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  common  to  the 
Suffolk  crag.  The  number  of  corals  obtained  by  me  at  Dou^  and 
other  localities  before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  43,  as  determined  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which  7  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Suffolk 
crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been  identified  with  a  living  species.  But 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institute  at  present  a  satisfactory 
comparison  between  fossil  and  recent  Polyparia^  from  the  deficiency 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  living  species.  Some  of  the  genera  occurring 
fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Astrea,  LunuliteSf  and  Dendrophylliay 
have  not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
nevertheless  the  Polyparia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on 
the  whole  so  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine 
shells  with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  crag,  45  only  were  found  to 
be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  15  per  cent. 
The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  corals  also.  I 
formerly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  marked  difference  in  species 
with  the  supposed  co-existence  of  the  two  faunas,  by  imagining  them 
to  have  severally  belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or  two 
seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  with  a 
barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  separating 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now  abandon  that  idea 
for  several  reasons;  among  others,  because  I  succeeded  in  1841  in 
tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in  Normandy  to  within  70  miles 
of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of 
fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters,  showing  no  signs  of  any 
blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  Bntish 
species,  made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160 
were  found  to  be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  57  per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  specific  resemblance  than 
between  the  seas  of  the  cfag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  geographical  distance  between  England  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  between  Suffolk  and  the  Loire.  The  principal  grounds, 
however,  for  referring  the  English  crag  to  the  older  Pliocene  and  the 
French  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  consist  in  the  predominance  of 
fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable  with  species,  not  only  still 
living,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  seas,  while 
the  accompanying  extinct  species  are  of  genera  such  as  characterize 
Europe.    In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species  are  in  a 
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decided  minority,  and  many  of  them,  like  the  aaeociated  extinct 
testacea,  are  much  less  European  in  character,  and  point  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a  warmer  climate, — in  other  words,  to  a  state  of  things 
receding  farther  from  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  gec^aphicallj 
and  climatologically,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  receding  farther  in 
time. 

Bordeaux, — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Gironde  *  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits,  which  have  been 
more  particularly  studied  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax, 
from  whence  about  700  species  of  shells  have  been  obtained.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  shells  belong  to  the  same  zoological  type  as 
those  of  Touraine;  but  many  are  peculiar,  and  the  whole  may 
possibly  constitute  a  somewhat  older  division  of  the  Miocene  period 
than  the  faluns  of  the  Loire.  We  must  wait,  however,  for  farther 
investigations,  in  order  to  decide  this  question  with  accuracy. 

Piedmont, — Many  of  the  shells  peculiar  to  the  hill  of  the  Superga, 
near  Turin,  agree  with  those  found  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax ;  but  the 
proportion  of  recent  species  is  much  less.  The  strata  of  the  Superga 
consist  of  a  bright  green  sand  and  marl,  and  a  conglomerate  with 
pebbles,  chiefly  of  green  serpentine,  and  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
more  than  70^.  This  formation,  which  attains  a  great  thickness  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  Miocene 
groups  hitherto  discovered. 

Molasse  of  Switzerland.  —  If  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  pass  from 
Piedmont  to  Savoy,  we  find  there,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  great 
chain,  and  throughout  the  lower  country  of  Switzerland,  a  soft  green 
sandstone  much  resembling  some  of  the  beds  of  the  basin  of  the 
Bormida,  above  described,  and  associated  in  a  similar  manner  with 
marls  and  conglomerate.  This  formation  is  called  in  Switzerland 
"  molasse,^  said  to  be  derived  from  "  mol,"  "  soft/*  because  the  stone 
is  easily  cut  in  the  quarry.  It  is  of  vast  thickness,  and  probably 
divisible  into  several  formations.  How  large  a  portion  of  these 
belong  to  the  Miocene  period  cannot  yet  be  determined,  as  fossil 
shells  are  often  entirely  wanting.  In  some  places  a  decided  agree- 
ment of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  molasse  and  faluns  has  been  observed. 
Among  those  common  to  both,  M.  Agassiz  pointed  out  to  me  Lamna 
contortidens,  Myliobates  Studeri^  Spherodus  cinctusy  Notidanus 
primigeniusy  and  others. 

Lisbon, — Marine  tertiary  strata  near  Lisbon  contain  shells  which 
agree  very  closely  with  those  of  Bordeaux,  and  are  therefore  referred 
to  the  Miocene  era.  Thus,  out  of  112  species  collected  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  between  60  and  70  were  found  to  be  common  to  the 
strata  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  the  recent  species  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  21  per  cent. 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States.  — 
Between  the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the 
Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied 
principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter.    The  general  eleva- 
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tion  of  this  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
although  it  u  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states  is  verj  commonl;  from  100  to  150  miles. 
It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 
almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits ;  but  in  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Delaware,  more  modem  strata  predominate,  which 
I  hare  assimilated  in  age  to  the  English  crag  and  Faluns  of  Touruae.* 
If,  chronologicallj  speaking,  th^  can  be  trulj  said  to  be  the  repra- 
sentativea  of  these  two  European  formations,  they  may  range  in  age 
from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  European  strata  adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  proportion  of  fossil  shells  agreeing  with  recent,  out  of  147 
species  collected  by  me,  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent,  or  one-uxth 
of  the  whole ;  but  as  the  fossils  so  assimilated  were  almost  always  the 
same  as  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic,  the  number 
may  hereafter  be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that  ocean  is 
better  known.  In  difierent  localities,  also,  the  proportion  of  recent 
species  varied  considerably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  about  20  miles  below 
Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  and  white 
sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,just  as  the  yellow  sands  of  the  crag  lie 
on  the  blue  London  clay  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  England.  In  the 
Virginian  sands,  we  find  a  profusion  of  on  Astarte  {A.  uudulaln,  Con- 
rad), which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of,  one  of 
the  commonest  fossils  of  the  Suffolk  crag  {A.  bipartita) ;  the  other  shells 
also,  of  the  genera  Natica,  FUavrella,  Artemis,  Lucina,  Chama,  Pec- 
tUTKultu,  and  Pecten,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the  English  crag 
and  French  fuluns,  although  the  species  are  almost  all  distinct.  Out  of 
147  of  these  American  fossils  I  could  only  find  13  species  common  to 
Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  crag,  and  partly  in  the 
ialuns  of  Touraine ;  but  it  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  group,  that  it  not  only  contains  many  peculiar  extinct  forms,  such 
as  Funu  guadricosiatut,  Say  (see  fig.  152.),  and  Vemis  Iridac/ioides, 

*  Proceadings  ot  tbe  G«oL  Soc  toL  iT.  part  3.  1845,  p.  S4T. 
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abundant  in  these  same  formations,  but  also  some  shells  which,  like 
Fulgur  carica  of  Say,  and  F.  canaliculatus  (see  fig.  151.),  CalyptrtBa 
costata^  Venus  mercenarioy  Lam.,  Modiola  glandulay  Totten,  and 
Pecten  magellanictu.  Lam.,  are  recent  species,  yet  of  forms  now  con- 
fined to  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  fact  implying  that  the 
beginning  of  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  mollusca  dates 
back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  zoophytes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  two  were  identical  with  species  of  the  Faluns  of 
Touraine.  With  respect  to  climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  regards  these  corals 
as  indicating  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  shells  would  lead  to  similar  conclusions.  Those  occurring  on  the 
James  River  are  in  the  37th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  while  the  French 
faluns  are  in  the  47th ;  yet  the  forms  of  the  American  fossils  would 
scarcely  imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prevailed  in  France, 
when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-Eocene  strata  of  the  United 
States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  distinguishable 
specifically  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  the  Maltese 
tertiaries. 

India, — The  freshwater  deposits  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  or  SewMik 
Hills,  described  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley,  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  Miocene.  Like  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  they  contain  the 
Deinotherium  and  Mastodon.  Whether  any  of  the  associated  fresh* 
water  and  land  shells  are  of  recent  species  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
occurrence  in  them  of  a  fossil  giraffe  and  hippopotamus,  genera  now 
only  living  in  Africa,  as  well  as  of  a  camel,  implies  a  geographical  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  now  established  in  the  same  parts  of 
India.  The  huge  Sivatherium  of  the  same  era  appears  to  have  been  a 
ruminating  quadruped  bigger  than  the  rhinoceros,  and  provided  with, 
a  large  upper  lip,  or  probably  a  short  proboscis,  and  having  two  pair 
of  horns,  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  Several  species  of  monkey 
belonged  to  the  same  fauna ;  and  among  the  reptiles,  several  crocodiles, 
larger  than  any  now  living,  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  Testudo  Atlas^ 
the  curved  shell  of  which  measured  20  feet  across. 
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Uajmee  Urtitaj  Mrata— freshwater  apper  Eocene  of  Central  FruDce — Series  of 
geographical  changes  since  tbo  land  emerged  in  AuTergne  —  Mineral  charscter 
an  anccrtoin  teM  of  age  —  Marls  containing  Cjpris — Oolite  of  Eocene  period  — 
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The  tertiarjr  strata  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  all  of 
them  characterized  b^  fogail  Bfaells,  of  vhicb  a  considerable  proportion 
are  specifically  identical  with  the  living  mollusca ;  and  the  greater  the 
number,  the  more  nearly  does  the  entire  fauna  approach  in  species 
and  genera  to  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  seas.  But  in  the 
Eocene  formations  neit  to  be  considered,  the  proportion  of  recent 
species  is  very  small,  and  sometimeB  scarcely  appreciable,  and  those 
agreeing  with  the  fossil  tealacea  often  belong  to  remote  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  to  various  zoological  prorincea.  This  difference  in  concho- 
logical  character  implies  a  conuderable  interval  of  time  between  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  during  which  the  whole  fauns  and  flora 
nnderwent  other  changes  as  great,  and  olten  greater,  than  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  mollusca.  In  the  accompanying  map,  the  position  of 
several  Eocene  areas  is  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
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part  of  Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  coantrj  round 
Paris.  The  deposits,  however,  occupying  these  spaces  comprise 
a  great  succession  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  which, 
although  thej  may  all  be  termed  Eocene,  as  being  newer  than  the 
chalk,  and  older  than  the  faluns,  are  nevertheless  divisible  into 
separate  groups,  of  high  geological  importance. 

The  newest  of  these,  like  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire,  have  no  true  re- 
presentatives, or  exact  chronological  equivalents,  in  the  British  Isles. 
Their  place  in  the  series  will  best  be  understood  by  referring  to  the 
order  of  superposition  of  the  successive  deposits  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  The  area  which  has  been  called  the  Paris  basin 
is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  about  90  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  space  may  be 
described  as  a  depression  in  the  chalk,  which  has  been  filled  up  by 
alternating  groups  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata.  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  attempted,  in  1810,  to  distinguish  five  difierent  form- 
ations, comprising  three  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  alter- 
nated with  each  other.  It  was  imagined  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
had  been  by  turns  admitted  and  excluded  from  the  same  region; 
but  the  subsequent  investigations  of  several  geologists,  especially  of 
M.  Constant  Prevost,*  have  led  to  great  modifications  in  these  theo- 
retical views ;  and  now  that  the  true  order  of  succession  is  better 
understood,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  deposits,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  one  after  the  other,  were,  in  fact,  in  progress 
at  the  same  time  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sea  and  rivers. 

The  whole  series  of  strata  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  table  :  — 

(a.  Upper  freshwater  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceoos  mill- 
6.  U^r'^inarine  sands,  or  Fontaineblean  sandstone  and 
sand. 

fa.  Lower  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  or  gypseous 
series. 

b.  Sandstone  and  sands  with  marine  shells  {SoNes  moyerUf 
or  grh  de  Beauchamp), 

c.  Calcaire  grossier,  limestone  with  marine  shells. 

d.  Calcaire  siliceox,  hard  siliceous  freshwater  limestone, 
for  the  most  part  contemporaneous  with  c. 

fa.  Ix)wer  sands  with  marine -shelly  beds  (5a6/(Mtfi/mettr9 
ei  liU  coquiUiers), 
b.  Lower  sands,  with  li^ite  and  plastic  clay  (Sables 
in/erieura  et  argilet  plastiques). 

Postponing  to  the  next  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Eocene  groups,  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Paris,  and  its  foreign  equivalents. 

The  upper  freshwater  marls  and  limestone  (1.  a)  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  great  number  of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes,  such  as 
frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  It  appears 
that  many  layers  of  marl,  tufaceous  limestone,  and  travertin,  with 

•  Bulletin  des  Sci.  de  la  Soc  FhUom.,  May,  1825,  p.  74. 
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beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes. 
Char€By  aquatic  plants,  already  alluded  to  (see  p.  32.)  left  their  stems 
and  seed-vessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with 
freshwater  and  land  shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this 
formation  are  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  summits  or 
platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris,  large  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata. 

The  upper  marine  sands  (1.  6),  consist  chiefly  of  micaceous  and 
quartzose  sands,  80  feet  thick.     As  they  succeed  throughout  an  ex- 
tensive area  deposit  of  a  purely  freshwater  origin  (2a.),  they  appear 
to  mark  a  subsidence  of  the  subjacent  soil,  whether  it  had  formed  the 
bottom  of  an  estuary  or  a  lake.     The  sea,  which  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  same  space,  was  inhabited  by  testacea,  almost  all  of 
them  differing  from  those  found  in  the  lower  formations  (2.  b  and  2.  c) 
and  equally  or  still  more  distinct  from  the  Miocene  Faluns  of  subse- 
quent date.     One  of  these  upper  Eocene  strata  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  has  been  called  the  oyster  bed,  "  couche  h,  Ostrea  cyathulci^ 
Lamk.,"  which  is  spread  over  a  remarkably  wide  area.     From  the 
manner  in  which  the  oysters  lie,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  grow 
on  the  spot,  but  that  some  current  swept  them  away  from  a  bed  of 
oysters  formed  in  some  other  part  of  the  bay.     The  strata  of  sand 
which  immediately  repose  on  the  oyster-bed  are  quite  destitute  of 
organic  remains ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Paris  basin, 
and  in  other  formations,  than  alternations  of  shelly  beds  with  others 
entirely  devoid  of  them.     The  temporary  extinction  and  renewal  of 
animal  life  at  successive  periods  have  been  rashly  inferred  from  such 
phenomena,  which   may   nevertheless  be   explained,  as  M.  Prevost 
justly  remarks,  without  appealing  to  any  such  extraordinary  revolu- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation.     A  current  one  day  scoops 
out  a  channel  in  a  bed  of  shelly  sand  and  mud,  and  the  next  day,  by 
a  slight  alteration  of  its  course,  ceases  to  prey  upon  the  same  bank. 
It  may  then  become  charged  with  sand  unmixed  with  shells,  derived 
from  some  dune,  or  brought  down  by  a  river.     In  the  course  of  ages 
an  indefinite  number  of  transitions  from  shelly  strata  to  those  without 
shells  may  thus  be  caused. 

Besides  these  oysters,  M.  Desbayes  has  described  29  species  of  shells, 
in  his  work  (Coquilles  fossiles  de  Paris),  as  belonging  to  this  forma- 
tion, all  save  one  regarded  by  him  as  diifering  from  fossils  of  the  cal- 
caire  grossier.  Since  that  time  the  railway  cuttings  near  Etampes 
have  enabled  M.  Hubert  to  raise  the  number  to  90.  I  have  myself 
collected  fossils  in  that  district,  where  the  shells  are  very  entire,  and 
detachable  from  the  yellow  sandy  matrix.  M.  Hebert  first  pointed 
out  that  most  of  them  agree  specifically  with  those  of  Kleyn-Spawen, 
Boom,  and  other  localities  of  Limburg  in  Flanders,  where  they  have 
been  studied  by  MM.  Nyst  and  De  Eoninck.* 
The  position  in  Belgium  of  this  formation  above  the  older  Eocene 

*  Hebert  Bulletin.  1849,  voL  vi  2d  series,  p.  459. 
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group  is  well  seen  in  the  small  hill  of  Pellenherg,  rising  ahruptly 
from  the  great  plain,  half  a  mile  south-east  of  the  city  of  Louvain, 
where  I  examined  it  in  company  with  M.  Nyst  in  1850.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill,  a  thin  bed  of  dark  greyish  green  tile-clay  is  seen  ]  ^  foot 
thick,  with  casts  of  Nucula  Deshaysiana,  ^h\ii  clay  rests  on  12 
feet  of  yellow  sand,  separated,  by  a  band  of  flint  and  quartz  pebbles, 
from  a  mass  of  subjacent  white  sand  15  feet  thick,  in  which  casts  of 
the  Kleyn  Span  wen  fossils  have  been  met  with.  Under  this  is  a  bed 
of  yellow  sand  12  feet  thick,  and,  at  a  lower  level,  the  railway  cut- 
tings have  passed  through  calcareous  sands  like  those  of  Brussels,  in 
which  the  Nautilus  Burtini,  and  various  shells  common  to  the  older 
Eocene  strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  have  been  obtained. 
Every  new  fact  which  throws  light  on  the  true  paleontol«gical  rela- 
tions of  the  strata  now  under  consideration,  (the  Upper  Marine  or  Fon- 
tainbleau  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  1.  6,  p.  175.),  deserves  more  parti- 
cular attention,  because  geologists  of  high  authority  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  classed  as  Eocene  or  Miocene. 

Professor  Bejnrich  has  lately  described  a  formation  of  the  same  age, 
occurring  within  7  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near  the  village  of 
Hermsdorf,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  which  that  country 
chiefly  consists,  a  mass  of  tile-clay,  more  than  40  feet  thick,  and  of  a 
dark  blueish  grey  colour,  is  found,  full  of  shells,  among  which  the 
genera  Fusus  and  Pleurotoma  predominate,  and  among  the  bivalves, 
Nucula  Deshai/siana,  Nyst,  an  extremely  common  shell  in  the  Bel- 
gian beds  above-mi^ntioned.  M.  Beyrich  has  identified  eighteen  out 
of  forty-five  species  of  the  Hermsdorf  fossils  with  the  Belgian  species ; 
and  I  believe  that  a  much  larger  proportion  agree  with  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  hand, 
eight  of  the  forty-five  species  are  supposed  by  him  to  agree  with 
English  Eocene  shells.  Messrs.  Morris,  Edwards,  and  S.  Wood  have 
compared  a  small  collection,  which  I  obtained  of  these  Berlin  shells, 
with  the  Eocene  fossils  of  their  museums,  and  confirmed  the  result  of 
M.  Beyrich,  the  species  common  to  the  English  fossils  belonging  not 
simply  to  the  uppermost  of  our  marine  beds,  or  those  of  Barton,  but 
some  of  them  to  lower  parts  of  the  series,  such  as  Bracklesham  and 
Ilighgate.  On  the  other  hand,  while  these  testacea,  like  those  of 
Kleyn  Span  wen  and  Etampes,  present  many  analogies  to  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Eocene  group,  they  differ  widely  from  the  Falun  shells, — 
a  fact  the  more  important  in  reference  to  Etampes,  as  that  locality 
approaches  within  70  miles  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois,  and  within  100 
miles  of  Savign^,  near  Tours,  where  Falun  shells  are  found.  It  is 
evident  that  tlie  discordance  of  species  cannot  be  attributed  to  dis- 
tance or  geographical  causes,  but  must  be  referred  to  time,  or  the 
different  epoch  at  which  the  upper  marine  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  and 
the  Faluns  of  the  Loire  originated. 

Mayence. — The  true  chronological  relation  of  many  tertiary  strata 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  has  always  presented  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  They  occupy  a  tract  from  5  to  12  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence 
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to  the  neighbourliood  of  >1bnbeim,  and  are  again  found  to  the  east, 
north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort.     In  some  places  they  have  the 
appearance  of  a  freshwater  formation  ;  but  in  others,  as  at  Alzey,  the 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  marine.     Cerithia  are  in  great  profusion, 
which  indicates  that  the  sea  where  the  deposit  was  formed  was  fed 
by  rivers;  and  the  great  quantity  of  fossil  land  shells,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  HeiiXj  confirm  the  same  opinion.     The  variety  in  the  species 
of  shells  is  small,  while  the  individuals  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  a 
fact  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  idea  that  the  formation  may 
have  originated  in  a  gulf  or  sea  which,  like  the  Baltic,      ^^  ^^ 
was  brackish  in  some  parts,  and  almost  fresh  in  others. 
A  species  of  Paludina  {fig,  154.),  very  nearly  resembling 
the  recent  Littorina  ulra,  is  found  throughout  this  basin. 
These  shells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size,  and  are  often 
in  such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of  marl  and  lime-     paimttna. 
stone.     They  are  as  thick  as  grains  of  sand,  in  stratified     ***y«M»' 
masses  from  15  to  30  feet  in  thickness. 

That  these  Rhenish  tertiary  formations  agree  more  nearly  with 
the  Upper  Eocene  deposits  above  enumerated,  than  with  any  others^ 
I  have  no  doubt,  since  I  had  the  advantage  of  comparing  (August, 
1850),  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Eoninck  of  Lidge,  the  fossils  from 
Kleyn  Spauwen,  Boom,  and  other  Liinburg  localities,  with  those 
from  Mayence,  Alzey,  Weinheim,  and  other  Rhenish  strata.  Among 
the  common  Belgian  and  Rhenish  shells  which  are  identical,  I  may 
mention  Cassidaria  depressa,  Tritonium  flandriaim  De  Koninck, 
Cerithium  tricinctum  Nyst,  Tornatella  simulala,  Bostellaria  Sow^ 
erhyi^  Nucula  Deshaysiana,  Corbula  pisuroy  and  Pectunculus  terc' 
bratularis. 

From  these  Upper  Eocene  deposits  of  the  Rhine  M.  H.  von  Meyer 
has  obtained  a  great  number  of  characteristic  fossil  mammalia,  such 
as  PaUBomceryx  medius,  Hyotherium  Meissneriy  Taph-us  HelveticuSj 
Anthracotherium  Alsaticum,  and  others.  The  three  first  of  these  are 
species  common  to  some  of  the  lignite,  or  brown  coal  beds  in  Switzer- 
land, commonly  classed  with  the  molasse,  but  of  which  the  true  age 
has  not  yet  been  distinctly  made  out. 

The  fossils  of  the  sandy  beds  of  Eppelsheim,  comprising  bones  of 
the  Deinotherium,  Mastodon,  and  other  quadrupeds,  are  regarded  by 
H.  von  Meyer  as  belonging  to  a  mammiferous  fauna  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Mayence  basin,  and  they  are  probably  referable  to 
the  Miocene  period. 

The  upper  freshwater  strata  (1.  a,  p.  175.),  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  stretch  southwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the 
Loire,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  region  are  seen  to  be  older  than  the 
marine  faluns,  so  that  the  perforating  shells  of  the  Miocene  sea  have 
sometimes  bored  the  hard  compact  freshwater  limestones ;  and  frag- 
ments of  the  Upper  Eocene  rocks  are  found  at  Pontlevoy  and  else- 
where, which  have  been  rolled  in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea. 

Central  France,  —  Lacustrine  strata  belonging,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  same  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne, 
Cantal,  and  Yclay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
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map.     They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  andent  lakea,  which 
like  some  of  those  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  oace  occupied  the 
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depressions  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  liave  been  each  fed  bj  one 
or  more  rivers  and  torrents.     The  country  where  the;  occur  is  almost 
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entirely  composed  of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata,  much  dislo^ 
cated,  and  which  have  probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There 
are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently  been  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more 
particularly  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  observe,  that  the  study 
of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or 
English  tertiary  strata.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the 
evidence  of  a  series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
by  which  the  original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still, 
in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  dis* 
appeared,  —  lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated 
emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and 
scoriae,  —  deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  —  at  a  still  later  date,  new 
cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys,  —  new  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more  than  one  creation  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  £!ocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have 
followed  in  succession  ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last 
its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its 
external  condition  and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful 
vicissitudes  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly 
formed  ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ; 
siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs;  shells  and  insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera 
as  those  entombed  in  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.  To  this  tranquil 
condition  of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when 
the  lakes  were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from 
below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite.  During  these 
eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Eocene  fauna,  and  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  mastodon,  rhino- 
ceros, elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  together  with  the  ox,  various 
kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena,  and  many  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the 
forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally  overtidcen  by 
a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany 
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Tolcanic  eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became  extinct,  and 
gave  place  to  Pliocene  mammalia,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  to  species 
now  existing.  There  are  no  signs,  during  the  whole  time  required 
for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea  having  intervened,  nor  of  any 
denudation  which  may  not  have  been  accomplished  by  currents  in 
the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying  repeated 
earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the  district  have  in  some 
places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole  upraised  re- 
latively to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auvergne,  —  The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly 
by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne.      It  is  inclosed  by  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges,  —  that  of  the  For^z,  which   divides  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on  the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts 
Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sioule,  on  the  west.* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe 
a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.     The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may 
generally  be  traced  with  precision,   the  granite  and  other  ancient 
rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.     The  actual  junction, 
however,  of  the  lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small 
valley  usually  intervenes  between  them.     The  freshwater  strata  may 
sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight 
distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined, 
and  in  few  instances  vertical     The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine   series  may  be  separated  are  the  following: — 1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red  sand- 
stone.    2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls.     3dly,  Limestone  or 
travertin,  often  oolitic.     4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate, — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in 
different  places,  pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
elevated  country;  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  and  others.  But  these  strata  do  not  form  one  continuous 
band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being  rather  disposed  like  the 
independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents  along  the 
borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Cliamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of 
these  deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly 
beds  slope  away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of 
about  60  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent, 
and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist   throughout  of  rounded  and 

*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p.  1 5. 
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angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  primary  slate,  and  red  sand- 
stone ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which 
now  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
there  when  the  conglomerate  was  formed.  Partial  layers  of  lignite 
and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these  beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  quartzose  grits  are 
found ;  and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed 
of  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the 
disintegrated  granite,  the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound 
together  by  a  siliceous  cement.  In  these  cases  the  granite  seems 
regenerated  in  a  new  and  more  solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage 
takes  place  between  the  rock  of  crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical 
origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Koche,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet 
in  thickness.  At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green,  about 
400  feet  thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose 
grits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal 
concretions  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  lime- 
stone, resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
springs.  This  section  is  close  to  the  confines  of  the  basin  ;  so  that 
the  lake  must  here  have  been  filled  up  near  the  shore  with  fine  mud, 
before  the  coarse  superincumbent  sand  was  introduced.  There  are 
other  cases  where  sand  is  seen  below  the  marl. 

1.  b.  Bed  marl  and  sandstone, — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are 
identical  in  ail  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Bed 
sandstone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red 
ground  is  sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the 
same  may  be  seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at 
Coudes,  on  the  Allier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red 
colour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish  lime- 
stone, like  the  well-known  "  cornstone,"  which  is  associated  with  the 
Old  Red  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone  and 
marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  in  situ  on  the  adjoining 
bills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary  red  sand 
and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartz 
in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  Eocene  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student 
will  learn  how  small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a 
test  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  maris. — The  same  primary  rocks  of 
Auvergne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts, 
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gftve  rise  to  the  qaartsose  griU  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned, 
would,  by  tbe  redaction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  bj 
the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce 
aluminous  claj,  and,  if  a  Bufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present,  calcareous  marl.  This  fine  sediment  would  naturally 
be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the 
various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake  Superior.  And,  as  in  the 
American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the 
northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before 
mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  ia  unknown ;  but  it  certainly 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are 
thinly  foliated,  —  a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  in- 
numerable thin  shells,  or  carapace- valves,  of  that  small  animal  called 
Ct/pris ;  a  genus  which  comprises  several  species,  of  which  some  are 
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recent,  and  may  be  seen  swimming  swiftly  through  the  waters  of  our 
stagnant  pools  and  ditches.  The  antenna,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
fine  pencils  of  hair,  are  the  principal  organs  of  motion,  and  are  seen  to 
vibrate  with  great  rapidity.  This  animal  resides  within  two  small 
valves,  not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integu- 
ments periodically,  (rhich  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not.  This  cir- 
cumstance  may  partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shells  of 
Cyprit  which  were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in 
stratified  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow 
and  gradual  process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud, 
cannot  be  desired. .  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine 
sediment  was  thrown  down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin, 
gravel,  sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  de- 
posited near  the  shore,  forming  the  group  described  in  the  preceding 
■ectioD. 

•  See  Desmarttt'*  CnitUcM,  plau  SS. 
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Not  far  from  Clermont^  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cyprit  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  maj  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inter- 
mediate between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but 

.Fig.  ISB. 


Vatical  strata  of  marl,  at  Cbampradelle,  near  Clermont. 

A.  Onnite.  B.  Spac«  ofeo  feet,  in  which  no  lection  if  seen. 

C.  Green  marl,  vertical  and  inclined.  D.  White  marl. 

finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  verikality  of 
some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section  bears  testimony  to  considerable 
local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  maris  ;  but  such 
inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone^  travertifiy  oolite,  —  Both  the  preceding  members  of 
the  lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into 
limestone.  Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  them  ; 
but  these,  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter,  unite  into  regular  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limogne,  both  on  the  west  at 
Gannat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. At  Vichy,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance 
and  beauty ;  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry, 
but  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone 
contains  land-shells  and  bones  of  quadrupeds,  resembling  those  of 
the  Paris  gypsum.  At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  Serre,  the  lime- 
stone is  pisolitic,  the  small  spheroids  combining  both  the  radiated  and 
concentric  structure.  0 

Indusial  limestone.  —  There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  fresh- 
water limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  "  indusial,"  from  the  cases,  or 
indusia,  of  caddis-worms  (the  larvae  of  Phryganed) ;  great  heaps  of 
which  have  been  incrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  Tlie  rock  is  sometimes  purely  cal- 
careous, but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter. 
Several  beds  of  it  are  frequently  seen,  either  in  continuous  masses, 
or  in  concretionary  nodules,  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl 
interposed.  The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  159.)  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a)  is  laid  open  at  the  surface, 
between  the  marls  {b  b\  near  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Gergovia ;  and 
afibrds,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
lacustrine  strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have  been 
denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  lakes. 
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We  may  often  observe  in  our  ponds  the  Phryganea  {or  Coddice- 
fly),  in  ita  cateqtiilar  state,  covered  with  smail  freahwater  abells,  which 
tbey  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases, 
'  e  them  weight  and  strength.  The  individual 
>xed  cut,  which  belongs  to  a  species  very  abundant 
in  England,  baa  covered  its  case  with 
sheila  of  a  small  Planorbis.  In  the  same 
manner  a  large  species  of  caddis-worm, 
which  swarmed  in  the  Eocene  lalces  of 
Anvergne,  was  accustomed  to  attach  to 
its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small  spiral 
■     Lsiraorrtcni  rbirsnin.  univalve  of  the  genus  Paludma.     A  hun- 

dred of  these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one 
tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which  is  often  empty,  the  rest 
being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of  travertin.  The  cases 
have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often  lie,  as  in  lig.  161., 


a.  Indiuiit  BntrtOM  of  Auhtim.  »■  FMdl  />aMriM  nurHIM- 

■  I  belicTe  that  the  Biitiah  ipednwD  hen  figured  is  P.  HuMca,  Unik 
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at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  When  we  consider  that  ten  or 
twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and 
that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  may  be 
traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less number  of  insects  and  moUusca  which  contributed  their  int^u- 
ments  and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  PhryganetB  lived  on  the  spots  where 
their  cases  are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed, 
and  their  cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep 
water. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beck,  a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tubular  cases  of  Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake, 
called  the  Fuure-Soe,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in 
depth.  Round  the  shallow  borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and 
rushes  may  be  observed,  covered  with  the  indusias  of  the  Phryganea 
grandis  and  other  species,  to  which  shells  are  attached.  The  plants 
which  support  them  are  the  bullrush,  Scirpus  lacustris,  and  common 
reed,  Arundo  phragmitisy  but  chiefly  the  former.  In  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  sometimes  causes  a 
current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  washed  away, 
and  floated  off  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  into  deep 
water.  The  Cypris  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and  calcareous  springs 
alone  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indusial  limestone,  like 
those  of  Auvergne. 

4.  Gypseous  marls.  —  More  than  50  feet  of  thinly  laminated 
gypseous  marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
at  Paris,  are  worked  for  gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Allier.  They  rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypriferous  marls  which 
alternate  with  grit,  the  united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being 
seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 

General  arrangement^  origin,  and  age  of  the  freshwater  formations 
of  Auvergne, — The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described 
cannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section ;  and  the  geologist 
who  sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
sion may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give 
contradictory  results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
limestone,  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ; 
yet  it  can,  by  no  means,  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrange- 
ment. The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  constitute  in  general 
a  littoral  group;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contem- 
poraneous central  deposit;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part 
subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  both.  The  uppermost  marls 
and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower ;  and  we  never  meet 
with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartzose 
sand  or  green  marl    From  the  resemblance  of  the  limestones  to  the 
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Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs, — such  springs  as  even  now  exist  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the  granite,  and 
precipitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but  this  cha- 
racter is  by  no  means  constant. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Lemi^ne  first  began  to 
be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
scoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
fore, of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake, — ^no  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  embedded  in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  erup- 
tions broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  al- 
ternately with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold 
and  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
became  mere  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attending 
this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence 
these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative 
levels  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained 
off,  and  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to 
analogous  results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down 
the  detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported 
materials  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the 
coarser  near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but 
in  the  gravelly  and  sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem 
volcanic  rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district.  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  country, 
and  produce  lava,  scoriae,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  but,  in  addition,  there 
would  then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of 
rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level 
since  the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern 
barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to 
the  east,  west,  and  south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite 
eminences.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore 
entirely  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part 
of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily, 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  de- 
pression. 

Whether  all  the  freshwater  formations  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne 
belong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both 
of  the  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid   of  fossils. 
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Moch  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mammiferous  fauna  bj  the  labours 
of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  by  those  of  M.  PomeL  The  last- 
mentioned  nataralist  has  pointed  out  the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  species  of  mammalia,  from  those  of  the  gypseous  series 
near  Paris.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  forms  are  analogous  to  those 
of  Eocene  quadrupeds.  The  Cainotherium^  for  example,  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  Anoploiherhtm^  and  is,  according  to  Waterhouse, 
the  same  as  the  genus  MicrotAerium  of  the  Germans.  There  are 
two  species  of  marsupial  animals  allied  to  Dideiphys,  a  genus  also 
found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  Amphitragulus  elegans  of  Pomel, 
has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weissenau  near 
Mayence,  called  by  Kaup  Dorcatherium  tianum  ;  and  other  Auvergne 
fossils,  e.  g.,  Microtherium  Reuggeri,  and  a  small  rodent,  Titanomys^ 
are  specifically  the  same  with  mammalia  of  the  Mayence  basin. 

CantaL — A  freshwater  formation,  very  analogous  to  that  of  Au- 
yergne,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire,  near  the  town 
of  Le  Puy,  in  Velay,  and  another  occurs  near  Aurillac,  in  CantaL 
The  leading  feature  of  the  formation  last  mentioned,  as  distinguished 
firom  those  of  Auvergne  and  Velay,  is  the  immense  abundance  of  silex 
associated  with  calcareous  marls  and  limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions  ;  the  lower, 
comftosed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of 
the  surrounding  country;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  lime- 
stone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantal,  and  its 
accompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructive, 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ing too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe  criterion  of 
relative  age. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great 
heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-scbist  is  barely  covered  with 
vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La  Capelle  and  Viscamp,  the 
surface  is  strewed  over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black 
in  the  interior,  but  with  a  white  external  coating  ;  others  stained 
with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint 
gravel  of  our  chalk  districts.  When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus 
announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at 
the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  resting  on  mica, 
schist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a 
white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint, 
marl,  and  dark  vegetable  mound.  In  these  cavities  we  recognize  an 
exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed 
Surface  of  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries 
along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a 
light  in  tbe  sun,  as  do  our  roads  composed  of   chalk,  we  reach,  at 
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length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  cal- 
careous marl,  in  horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  bj  regular 
layers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our  chalk. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  siliceous  stone  of  Bilin,  called 
tripolij  is  a  freshwater  deposit,  and  has  been  shown,  by  Ehrenberg, 
to  be  of  infusorial  origin  (see  p.  24.)*     ^hat  is  true  of  the  Bohemian 
flint  and  opal,  where  the  beds  attain  a  thickness  of  14  feet,  may  also, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  hold  good  respecting  the  silex  of  Aurillac,  which 
may  also  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  minute  cases  of 
microscopic  animalcules.     But  even  if  this  conclusion  be  established, 
the  abundant    supply  both   of  siliceous,   calcareous,   and  gypseous 
matter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  subterranean  volcanic   agency  of  which  those 
regions  were  so  long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated 
the  springs  with  mineral  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of 
lava.     It  is  well  known  that  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many 
other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solution;  and  it  has  been  lately 
affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving 
quartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or  other  flux.  * 

Travellers  not  unfrequently  mention,  in  their  accounts  of  India, 
Australia,  and  other  distant  lands,  that  they  have  seen  chalk  with 
flints,  which  they  have  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Cre- 
taceous system  of  Europe.  A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  lime- 
stone and  flint  of  Aurillac  might  convey  the  same  idea ;  but  when  we 
turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  composition  to  the  organic  remains, 
we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Cantal  the  seed-vessels  of  the  freshwater 
Chara,  instead  of  the  marine  zoophytes  so  abundantly  imbedded  in 
chalk  flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet  with  shells  of  Ztmneo, 
Planorbis,  and  other  lacustrine  genera,  instead  of  the  oyster,  tere- 
bratula,  and  echinus  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Proofs  ofgradital  deposition, — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacus- 
trine series  were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example,  we 
find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a 
depth  of  at  least  60  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are 
sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  and  when  they  are 
separated,  we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems 
of  Charts,  or  other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  PaludincB 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  re- 
semble precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch 
marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  con- 
taining a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past.  The  different  layers 
may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  composition  and 
colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.     Occasionally  there 

*  Sec  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc.,  No.  44.  p.  233. 
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18  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such 
materials,  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the 
whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of 
the  most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  np!  When  we 
desire  to  classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of 
strata  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  and  to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  many  thin  leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  myriads  of  testacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum,  and  how  vast  a  succession  of 
these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group  !  We  must  remember,  also, 
that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  which  rises 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are  themselves  equally 
the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of  reiterated  sheets 
of  lava,  showers  of  scoriae,  and  ejected  fragments  of  rock.  —  Lastly, 
we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains,  colossal  as 
are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  many 
such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EOCENE   FORMATIONS— COW^mMeef. 

SabdiTisions  of  the  Eocene  group  in  the  Paris  basin  —  Gypseous  series  —  Extinct 
quadnipeds  —  Impulse  given  to  geology  by  Cuvicr's  osteological  discoveries  — 
Shelly  sands  called  sables  moyens  —  Calcaire  grassier  —  Miliolites  —  Calcaire 
siliceux  — Lower  Eocene  in  France — Lits  coquilliers  —  Sands  and  plastic  clay — 
EngUsh  Eocene  strata  —  Freshwater  and  flurio-marine  beds  —  Barton  beds  — 
Bagshot  and  Brocklesham  division  —  Large  ophidians  and  saurians  —  Lower 
Eocene  and  London  Clay  proper  —  Fossil  plants  and  shells  —  Strata  of  Kyson  in 
Suffolk  —  Fossil  monkey  and  opossum  —  Mottled  clays  and  sands  below  London 
Clay  —  Nummulitic  formation  of  Alps  and  Pyrenees  —  Its  wide  geographical 
extent  —  Eocene  strata  in  the  United  States  —  Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama  — 
Colossal  cetacean  —  Orbitoid  limestone  —  Burr  stone. 

From  what  was  said  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  it  has  already 
appeared  that  we  have  in  England  no  true  chronological  representative 
of  the  Miocene  faluns  of  the  Loire,  and  none  of  the  Upper  Eocene  group 

*  Lyell  and  Murchison,  sur  les  Depots  Lacust.    Tertiaries  du  Cantal,  &c.    Ann. 
des  ScL  Nat.  Oct.  1829. 
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described  in  the  last  chapter.  But,  when  we  descend  to  the  middle 
and  inferior  divisions  of  the  Eocene  system  of  France,  we  find  that 
thej  have  their  equivalents  in  Great  Britain. 

MIDDLE  EOCENE. — FRANCE. 

Gypseous  series  (2.  a,  Table,  p.  175.). — Next  below  the  upper  marine 
sands  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  we  find  a  series  of  white  and 
green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum.  These  are  most 
largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and,  among 
other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first 
studied  by  M.  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fiuviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan  palm  or  palmetto  tribe 
(FUtbellaria).  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammalia 
are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved ;  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swoln 
by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  ac- 
companying shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasion, 
and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxious 
properties,  all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner  the  Pusanibio,  or 
"Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purace,  an 
extinct  volcano,  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  and  with  oxide  of  iron. 
We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  properties 
noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of 
marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.f  There 
are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance  which 
agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the 
remains  of  diflerent  animals. 

*  Lejde  Magaz.  Toor  Wetcnsch  Konst        f  M.  C.  Prevost,  Sabmersions  Itera- 
en  Lett,  partie  v.  cahier  i.  p.  71.    Cited    tives,  &c    Note  23. 
by  Rozet,   Journ.  de  Geologic,  torn.  i. 
p.  43. 
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In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  qnadrnpedi, 
including  the  genera  PaUolherium,  Anoplothtrium,  and  others,  have 
been  found,  all  extinct,  snd  nearly  four-fifihs  of  tbem  belonging  to  ft 
division  of  the  order  Pachydermala,  which  is  now  represented  by 
only  four  living  species ;  namely  three  tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the 
Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among 
which  are  a  species  of  fox  and  gennet.  Of  the  fiodenlia,  a  dormouse 
and  a  squirrel ;  of  the  Irueclivora,  a  bat ;  and  of  the  MarttipiaUa  (an 
order  now  confined  to  America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  is- 
lands), an  opossum,  hare  been  discovered. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
some  of  which  are  entire.  Nome  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
species.*  The  some  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  HH. 
Cuvier,  and  Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are 
crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  Emyt  and  Trionix. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations. 
Whether  the  disproportion  of  carnivorous  animab  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  cause,  or  whether  they  were  comparatively  small  in  number  and 
dimensioQs,  as  in  the  indigenous  fauna  of  Australia,  when  first  known 
to  Europeans,  is  a  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  ofier 
an  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Palcothere,  above  alluded  to,  resembled  the  living  tapir  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  and  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but  its  molar 
teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros  (see  fig.  163,).  Pako- 
therittm  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  3  or  4  feet  high.  The 
i  woodcut,  flg.  162.,  is  one  of  the  restorations  which  Cuvier 


attempted  of  the  outline  of  the  living  animal,  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  entire  skeleton.  When  the  French  osteologist  declared  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the 
gypsum  of  Paris  were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a 
■  CavicT,  0«8.  Fon.,  torn.  iiL  p.  sss. 
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fact,    on   such  high  authority,   created   a 
^'  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a 

new  impulse  was  given  throughout  Europe 
to  the  progress  of  geological  investigation. 
Eminent  nntiiraliste,  it  is  true,  had  long 
before  mainlined  that  the  shells  and  zoo- 
phytes, met  with  in  manj  ancient  European 
rocks,  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  but  the  majorit;^  even  of  the  educated 
classes  continued  to  believe  that  the  species 
of  animals  and  plants  now  contempormy 
with  man,  were  the  same  as  those  which 
had  been  called  into  being  when  the  planet 
itself  was  created.  It  was  easj  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new 
doctrine  by  asking  whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  creatures  pre- 
viously unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered?  and  whether  living 
forms  corresponding  with  the  fossils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  up 
from  seas  hitherto  unexamined  ?  But  from  the  era  of  the  publication 
of  Cuvier's  Oasements  Fosaiies,  and  still  more  his  popular  Treatise 
called  "  A  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail.  It 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  Monlmartre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now  exist- 
ing, and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  unex- 
plored, was  made  manifest.  Moreover,  the  non-admixture  of  a 
single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  t^ch  a  fossil  fauna  was  a 
striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of  the  earth's  surface 
soologically  unconnected  with  the  present  order  of  things. 

Gris  de  Beaur.hamp  (2.  b.  Table,  p.  175.>  —  In  some  parts  of  the 
Pans  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Gres  de  Bcauchamp,  or  Sables 
Hoyens.  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  underlying  Calcaire 
grossier.  These  sands  contain  more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells, 
many  of  them  peculiar,  hut  others  common  to  the  underlying  marine 
deposit  (No.  2.  c). 

Caleaire  grottier  (?.  e.  Table,  p.  175.).  —  The  formation  called 
Calcaire  grossier '  consists  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing  into 
sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which 
characterize  the  Foris  basin.  No  less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon,  where  they  are  em- 
bedded in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  sliells,  va 
which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  freshwater  species,  are  mingled  to- 
gether. Some  of  the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  Cycloiloma  and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  thither  by 
rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies 
considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Notliing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testaeea  than 
the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  CerilAium 
(seeGg.  164.).    Thare  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this  genua 
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in  the  Paris  haaa,  and  almost  all  of  tbem  In  the  cal- 
caire  grosser.  Mow  the  living  Cerkhia  inhabit  the  sea 
Bear  the  moutba  of  rirerB,  where  the  waters  are  brackish ; 
so  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  now  under 
ccnsideration  is  in  tiarmonj  with  the  hjpotheais,  that  the 
Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf  into  wliich  several  rivers  flowed, 
tiie  sediment  of  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  beds  of 
cUj  and  lignite  before  mentioned ;  while  a  distinct  fresh* 
water  limestone,  called  calcaire  siliceux,  which  will  pi 
aentlj  be  described,  was  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  , 
others  situated  farther  to  the  south. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  certain 
beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  bj  the 
French  geologists  "  Miliolite  limestone."  It  is  atroost  en-  ctrWHtm 
tirely  made  up  of  millions  of  microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  "*''■"■• 
of  minut«  grains  of  sand,  which  all  belong  to  tlie  class  Foraminifera. 
figures  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  As 
this  miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns,  or  Miocene  strata  of 

EOCENE  FOBAMINIFEBA. 


a-  nttawaliitt.       A,  r- tunc  nufulfle^. 

*  Thi9  apedes  i«  fband  both  in  the  Paris  and  London  buiiu. 
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Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  furnishes  the  geologist  with  a  useful 
criterion  for  distinguishing  the  detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  form- 
ations, scattered  over  those  and  other  adjoining  provinces.  The 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  Paleotherium  and  other  mammalia  in 
some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  shows  that  these  land 
animals  began  to  exist  before  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  gyp- 
seous series  had  commenced. 

Calcaire  siliceux.  —  This  compact  siliceous  limestone  extends  over 
a  wide  area.  It  resembles  a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by  small  empty  sinuous  cavities.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some  places 
contains  freshwater  and  land  species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils. 
The  siliceous  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grossier  occupy  distinct  parts 
of  the  Paris  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those 
places  where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  also  alternate 
with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and 
Osny ;  and  there  are  even  points  where  the  two  rocks  are  so  blended 
together  that  portions  of  each  may  be  seen  in  hand  specimens.  Thus, 
in  the  same  bed,  at  Triel,  we  have  the  compact  freshwater  limestone^ 
characterized  by  its  Limneie,  mingled  with  the  coarse  marine  lime- 
stone, with  its  small  multilocular  shells,  or  '*  miliolites,"  dispersed 
through  it  in  countless  numbers.  These  microscopic  testacea  are 
also  accompanied  by  Cerithia  and  other  shells  of  the  calcaire  grossier. 
It  is  very  extraordinar}'  that  in  this  instance  both  kinds  of  sediment 
must  have  been  thrown  down  together  on  the  same  spot,  yet  each 
retains  its  own  peculiar  organic  remains. 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that  while  to  the  north,  where 
the  bay  was  probably  open  to  the  sea,  a  marine  limestone  was  formed, 
another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introduced  to  the  southward, 
or  at  the  head  of  the  bay;  for  it  appears  that  during  the  Eocene 
period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north,  and  the  continent,  where 
the  great  lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  that  southern  region  we 
may  suppose  a  body  of  fresh  water  to  have  descended,  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  in  sufficient 
volume  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  bay.  The  gypseous  series 
(2.  a.  Table,  p.  17o.),  before  described,  was  once  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely subsequent  in  origin  to  the  two  groups,  called  calcaire  grossier 
and  calcaire  siliceux.  But  M.  Prevost  has  pointed  out  that  in  some 
localities  they  alternate  repeatedly  with  both. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is  in  greatest 
force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  calcaire  grossier  and 
calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence  M.  Prevost  infers, 
that  while  those  two  principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress, 
the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river 
descending  from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and 
marly  sediment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  highly  probable,  that  a  bay  or  narrow  sea, 
180  miles  in  length,  would  receive,  at  more  points  than  one,  the 

waters  of  the  adjoining  continent.     At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
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prepared  to  find  tbat  the  simultaneous  deposition  of  two  or  more  sets 
of  stratK  in  one  basin,  some  freshwater  and  others  marine,  must  have 
produced  very  complex  results.  But,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
difficult  in  these  cases  to  discover  an^  fixed  order  of  superposition  in 
the  associated  mineral  masses,  so  also  is  it  more  easy  to  explain  the 
manner  of  th^r  origin,  and  to  reconcile  their  relations  to  the  agency 
of  known  causes.  Instead  of  the  successive  irruptions  and  retreats 
of  the  sea,  and  changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  other 
speculations  of  the  earlier  geologists,  we  are  now  simply  called  upon 
to  imagine  a  gulf,  into  one  extremity  of  which  the  sea  entered,  and 
at  the  other  a  large  river,  while  other  streams  may  hare  flowed  in 
at  different  points,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  beds  would  be  occasioned. 

LOWES  EOCENE,   FKANCE. 

Liu  coguittitrt  (3.  a.  Table,  p.  I75.)' — Below  the  calcaire  groa< 
sier  are  extensire  deposits  of  sand,  in  the  upper  parts  of  which  some 
marine  beds,  called  "lits  coquilliers,"  occur,  in  which  M.  d'Archiac 
has  discovered  200  species  of  shells.  Many  of  these  are  peculiar,  but 
the  larger  portion  appear  to  agree  with  species  of  the  calcaire 
grossier,  so  that  the  line  of  demarcation  usually  adopted  between  the 
French  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  formations,  seems  not  to  be  very 
Strongly  drawn. 

Sandt  and  plastic  elay  (3.  fi,  Table,  p.  175.) — At  the  base  of 
the  tertiary  system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with 
occasional  beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  "  argile  plastique.** 
Fossil  oysters  (Otfrea  bellovacina)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  there  Is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  cunei- 
formit  (fig.  187.  p.  204.),  Melania  inqainala  (fig.  188.),  and  Others, 
frequently  met  with  in  beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  Layers  of  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior  clays 
and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary  strata 
there  is  often  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and  angular  chalk 
flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear  to  be  of  lit. 
toral  origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  some  portions  of 
the  chalk,  and  its  waste  by  denudation. 

The  lower  sandy  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  are  often  called  the  sands 
of  the  Soissonais,  from  a  district  so  named  50  miles  N.E.  of  Paris. 
One  of  the  shells  of  the  formation  is  adduced  by  M.  Deshayes  as  an 
example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species  underwent  in  the  sue- 
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ceasive  steles  of  their  existence.  It  aeema  that  difTerent  varieties  of 
the  Cardium  porulotum  are  characteristic  of  different  formations. 
In  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the  Soissonais  this  shell  acquires  but  a 
small  volume,  and  haa  many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier.  In  these  the  ahdl  attuns  its 
full  size,  and  manj  distinctive  characters,  which  are  again  modified 
in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  ;  and  the^  last  modi- 
fications of  form  are  pi-eserved  throughout  the  whole  of  the  "  upper 
marine"  (or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 


ENOtlSH   EOCENE   F0E»f*TI0N8. 

The  Eocene  areas  of  Hampshire  and  London  are  delineated  iu  the 
map  (fig.  153.  p.  174.). 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  principal  de- 
posits found  in  our  island.  The  true  place  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  in 
this  series,  was  never  accurately  ascertained  till  Mr.  Prestwich  pub- 
lished, in  1847,  bis  classification  of  the  English  Eocenestrata,  divid- 
ing them  into  three  principnl  formations,  in  which  the  Bagshot  sands 
occupied  the  central  pkce-t 


I.  Upper  Eocene. 


3.  Middle  Eoceas 


3.  Lower  Eoeene 


Wanting  in  Great  Britain. 
I.  Presli«ater  and  fluvio- 

marinc  beds. 
i.  Barion  bedii. 
^.  Bui;«liat   and   Brackle- 


Headon  Hill,  lale  of  Wight ;  and 
Uordwell  Cliff,  Hauu. 

Barton  Ciiff,  HanM. 

Bugshol  Ile^,  Surrej  ;  Braek- 
leshura  Bav,  Sussex. 

a.  London    C\t.y    Proper,     Highgnle  Hill,  Kliddlesei  i  Lof 
and  Ik^or  beds.  Sheppey  ;  Bognor,  Subsci. 

b.  Molded      and      Plastic     Newliaven,  Sussex ;    Reading, 
|_        cliijs  and  sands.  Berks ;  Wualwicb,  Kent. 

Freihwaterbed$  (2.  a.  Table,  p.  175,). — In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  and  a  friable  limestone, 
Fif.  170.  containing  freshwater  shells,  are  seen, 

containing  shells  of  the  genera  Lymnea 
(see  fig.  170.),  Planorbu,  Stelanopsu, 
Cffrtna,  &c.,  several  of  them  of  the  same 
species  as  those  occurring  in  the  Eocene 
beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  Gyrogonites, 
also,  or  seed-vessels  of  Chara,  exhibiting 
a  similar  specific  identity,  occur.  At 
Headen  Hill,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  where  these  beds  are  seen  in  the 
sea-clifis,  some  of  the  strata  contain  a 
few  marine  and  estuary  shells,  such  as 
Cylhenea,  Corbula,  &c.,  showing  a  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  area  by  brackish 
or  salt  water,  after  which  the  river  or  a 
lake  seems  again  to  have  prevailed.     A 
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species  of  fan-palm,  FlaheUaria  Lamananis^  Brong.,  like  one  which 
characterizes  the  Parisian  Eocene  beds,  has  been  recently  detected  by 
Dr.  Mantell  in  this  formation,  in  Whitecliff  Bay,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island. 

Several  of  the  species  of  extinct  quadrupeds  already  alluded  to  as 
characterizing  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  have  been  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Fox,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  chiefly  at  Binstead,  near 
Byde,  as  Palteotherium  mtzgnum^  P.  medium,  P.  minttSy  P.  minimum^ 
P,  curtum,  P.  crassum,  also  Anoplotherium  commune.  A,  secundarium^ 
Dichohune  cervinum,  and  Chceropotamus  Cuvieri  In  Hordwell  cliff, 
also  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  several  of  these  species,  with  other 
quadrupeds  of  new  genera,  such  as  Paloplotherium,  Owen,  have  been 
met  with ;  and  remains  of  a  remarkable  carnivorous  genus,  Hycenodon. 
These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  the  bones  of  Trionyx,  and  other 
tortoises,  and  by  two  land  snakes  of  the  genus  Paleryx,  Owen,  from 
3  to  4  feet  long,  also  a  species  of  crocodile,  and  an  alligator.  Among 
other  fossils  collected  by  Lady  Hastings,  Sir  Philip  Egerton  has  re- 
cognised the  well-known  gar  or  bony  pike  of  the  American  rivers,  a 
ganoid  fish  of  the  genus  Lepidotus,  with  its  hard  shining  scales.  The 
shells  of  Hordwell  are  similar  to  those  of  the  freshwater  beds  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  among  them  are  a  few  specifically  undistinguishable 
from  recent  testacea,  as  Paludina  lenta  and  Helix  labyrinthica,  the 
latter  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  Wood,  and  identified  with  an  existing 
N.  American  helix. 

The  white  and  green  marls  of  this  freshwater  series  in  Hampshire, 
and  some  of  the  accompanying  limestones,  often  resemble  those  of 
France  in  mineral  character  and  colour  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same 
region,  or  produced  contemporaneously  under  very  similar  geographi- 
cal circumstances. 

Barton  beds.  —  Both  in  the  cliffs  of  Headon  Hill  and  Hordwell, 
already  mentioned,  the  freshwater  series  rests  on  a  mass  of  pure 
white  sand  without  fossils,  and  this  is  seen  in  Barton  Cliff  to  overlie 
a  marine  deposit,  in  which  209  species  of  testacea  have  been  found. 
More  than  half  of  these  are  peculiar ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Prest- 
wich,  only  1 1  of  them  common  to  the  London  Clay  proper,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  only  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  70  of  them 
agree  with  the  calcaire  grossier  shells.  As  this  is  the  newest  purely 
marine  bed  of  the  Eocene  series  known  in  England,  we  might  have 
expected  that  some  of  its  peculiar  fossils  would  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  upper  Eocene  strata  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  ac- 
cordingly some  identifications  have  been  cited  with  testacea,  both  of 
the  Berlin  and  Belgian  strata.  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  Brander 
published,  in  1766,  an  account  of  the  organic  remains  collected  from 
these  cliffs,  and  his  excellent  figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  are  justly  admired  by  conchologists  for  their 
accuracy. 

Bagshot  Sands  (2.  c.  Table,  p.  197.). — These  beds,  consisting  chiefly 
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of  siliceous  sanS,  occupy  ezlensive  tracts  round  Bagshot,  in  Surrejr, 
and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  The;  succeed  next  io  chrono- 
logical order,  and  maj  be  separated  into  three  divisions,  the  upper 
and  lower  consisting  of  light  yellow  sands,  and  the  central  of  dark 
green  ssnds  and  brown  clays,  the  whole  reposing  on  the  London  clay 
proper.'  Although  the  Bagshot  beds  are  usually  devoid  of  fossils, 
tbey  contain  marine  shells  in  some  places,  among  which  Venericardia 


planicoita  (see  fig.  171.)  is  abundant,  with  Turritella  tulci/era  and 
Nummidites  hevigatut.     (See  fig,  174.  p.  200.) 

At  Bracktesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  charnctevistic 
shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen ;  among 
others,  the  huge  Cerithium  giganleam,  SO  conspicuous  in  the  calcaire 
grossler  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  2  feet  in  length.  The  vo- 
lutes and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  os  the  lunuliles  and 
other  corals,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  pre- 
vailed, which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  serpent  Palaopkia 
tt/phaus,  exceeding,  according  to  "iHi.  Owen,  20  feet  in  length,  and 
allied  to  the  Boa,  Python,  Coluber,  and  Hydrus.  The  compressed 
form  and  diminutire  size  of  certain  caudal  vertebra  indicate  so  much 
analogy  with  Hydrus  as  to  induce  the  Hunterian  professor  to  pro- 
nounce the  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been  marine.')'  He  had  previously 
combated  with  so  much  success  the  evidence  advanced,  to  prove  the 
existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of  sea-serpents  in  our  own  times, 
that  he  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue  bias  in  contending  for 
their  former  existence  in  the  British  Eocene  seas.  The  climate, 
however,  of  the  Middle  Eocene  period  was  evidently  far  more  genial ; 
and  amongst  the  companions  of  the  sea-serpent  of  Brecklesham  was 
an  extinct  Gavial  ( Gavia/u  Dixoni,  Owen),  and  numerous  fish,  such 
as  now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  sword-fish  (see 
fig.  172.  p.  200.)  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Miliobates.  (See 
fig.  173.) 
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Out  of  193  species  of  testacea  procured  from  the  Bogshot  and 
Bracklesbam  beds  in  England,  126  occur  in  the  French  calcnira 
grossier.  It  was  clearly,  therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  of  the 
Parisian  series  more  nearly  than  with  any  other.  The  Nummulitea 
lavigatm  (see  fig.  174.),  a  fossil  characteristic  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  calcaire  grossier,  is  abundant  at  Brocklesham. 


PraJotiied  pRiD«xlUu7  bfl 


London  clay  proper  (3.  a.  Table,  p.  197.). — This  formation  under- 
lies the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenacious  brown  and  blueish  gra; 
clay,  with  layers  of  concretions  called  septnria,  which  abound  chiefly 
in  the  brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  the 
cliffs  near  Harwich,  and  from  slioals  of  the  Essex  coast,  to  be  used 
for  making  Roman  cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the 
London  clay  are  Higligate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
and  Bognor  in  Hampshire.  Out  of  133  fossil  sliells,  Mr.  Prestwich 
found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  calcaire  grossier  (from  which  600 
species  have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  lits  co- 
quilliers  (p.  196.),  in  wliicb  only  200  species  are  known  in  France. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  proper  is  older 
than  the  calcaire  grossier.  Tins  may  perlinps  remove  a  difficulty 
which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when  comparing  the 
Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  London  and  Paris,  The 
fossil  species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  he  observes,  indicate  a  much 
more  tropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France,  which  has 
been  derived  principally  from  the  "gypseous  series,"  The  latter 
resembles  the  vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  rather 
than  that  of  an  equatorial  region. 

Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publication  on  the  fossil  fruits  and 
seeds  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  near  London,  bas  described  no  less 
than  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent  type   Nipa,  now  only 
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found  ID  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  islauda. 
(See  Bg.  175.)  These  plants  are  allied  to  the 
cocoa-nut  tribe  or  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  PdRifaniu,  or  screw-pine.  Species 
of  cocoa-DutH  are  also  met  with,  and  other 
kinds  of  palms  ;  also  three  species  of  Anona, 
or  custard-apple  ;  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  also 
(the  gourd  and  melon  family),  are  in  consi- 
derable abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species 
of  Acacia  are  in  profusion;  and,  although 
less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  awarm  climate. 
The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred 
XiiaidiuiriujiUcMi.-Bow.  fdhU    not  Only  from  these  vegetable  productions, 

I.l,nofSJ,>pi«T,  j^^j  j^  fj^j^   ^^^   i^jIj  ^j   ^^^^  ^j.  ^^^ 

diles  and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Mr.  Conybeare  has  re- 
marked, must  have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of 
turtles  there  were  numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  living  tropical 
turtles.  A  snake,  which  must  have  been  13  feet  long,  of  the  genua 
PaUeophU  before  mentioned,  has  »\m  been  described  by  Mr.  Owen 
from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Bracklesham.  A 
true  crocodile,  also,  Crocod'dui  toliapicus,  and  another  Saurian  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  gravial,  accompany  the  above  fossils.  A  bird  allied 
to  the  vultures,  and  a  quadruped  of  the  new  genus  Hyraeotkerium, 
allied  to  the  Hyrax,  Hog,  and  Cheropotamus,  are  also  among  the  ad- 
ditions made  of  late  years  to  the  paleontology  of  this  division. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  deri- 
vable  from  the  plants  and  reptiles  of  a  high  temperature.  Thus, 
many  species  of  Contts,  Mitra,  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large  Cffprtea,  a 
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vei7  lai^e  Rostellaria,  and  Bhells  of  the  genera  Terebellum,  Caneei- 
laria,  Cnusalelta,  and  others,  with  four  or  more  Epeciea  of  I/autiliu 
(gee  fig.  182.)  and  other  cephalopoda  of  extinct  genera,  one  of  tha 
moBt  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Belosepia.'      (See  fig.  1S3) 

The  above  shells  are  accompanied  by  a  snord-fish  ( Tetrapterus 
prUcua,  Agassiz),  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  (^Pristts  bisttlcatua, 
Ag.),  about  10  .feet  in  length;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British 
aeas.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  50  species  of  fish  have  been  de- 
scribed \>j  M.  Agassiz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppej,  and  they  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 

Strata  of  Kyson  in   Suffolk. — At  Kyson,  a   few  miles  east  of 
Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  clay,  12  feet  thick,  underiies  the  red 
crag.     Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand,  of  con- 
siderable interest,  in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fossils  contained 
in  it.      Its  geological  position  is  probably  the  lowest  part  of  the 
London  clay  proper.     In  this  sand  has  been  found  the  first  example 
of  a  fossil  quadrumanous  animal  discovered 
in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  teeth  and  part 
j^ft  ^AA       of  a  jaw,  shown  by  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to 

^^^  ft  monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus  (isee  fig. 

1 84. ).     The  mammiferous  fossils,  first  met 
With  in  the  same  bed,  were  those  of  an 
opossum  {Didelphys)  (see  fig.  185.),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (fig. 
186.),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of   the   shark  family. 
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Fig.  185.  ]y[r,  Colchester  in  1840  obtained  other 

_  mammalian    relics   from   Kyson,   among 

i^Sfeh  H       ^liich  Mr.  Owen  has  recognized  several 

^^B^^^  H       teeth  of  the  genus  Hyracotheriumy  and 

^  W       the  vertebrae  of  a  large  serpent,  probably 

a  PalcBophis,    As   the  remains  both  of 

'*^*«^^SLTy:Ji'"''°^""the  Hyracotherium  and  PaltBophis  were 

Fig.  186.  afterwards  met  with  in  the  London  clay, 

g.  as  before   remarked,   these   fossils    con- 

A|\  w|  firmed  the  opinion  previously  entertained, 

^V%  UU  ^^^^  ^^^  Kyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Eocene 

"*  period.     The    MacacuSf   therefore,   con- 

^'''^ti'icS^X!"  **"*•  stitutes  the  first  example  of  any  quadru- 
From  Kyion,  suffbik.  manous  animal  found  in  strata  as  old  as 

the  Eocene,  or  so  far  from  the  equator  as 
lat.  62°  N.  It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1836  that  the  existence 
of  any  fossil  quadrumana  was  brought  to  light  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  found  in  France,  India,  and  Brazil. 

Mottled  or  Plastic  Clays,  S^c,  (3.  5,  Table,  p.  197.). — ^No  formations 
can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  character  than  the 
Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our  own  island  being 
almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin,  —  accumulations  of  mud, 
sand,  and  pebbles  ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  we  find  a 
great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  a  coarse  white  limestone,  and 
compact  siliceous  limestone  with  beds  of  crystalline  gypsum  and 
siliceous  sandstone,  and  sometimes  pure  fiint  used  for  millstones. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  com- 
parison between  the  various  members  of  the  English  and  French 
series,  and  to  settle  their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that  a  continual 
change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  fiora  by  the  coming  in  of  new 
species  and  the  dying  out  of  others ;  and  contemporaneous  changes  of 
geographical  conditions  were  also  in  progress  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  particular 
subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was  occasionally  represented  in  one 
area  by  land,  in  another  by  an  estuary,  in  a  third  by  the  sea,  and 
even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both  areas  of  a  marine  character, 
there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one,  and  deep  sea  in  another,  pro- 
ducing a  want  of  agreement  in  the  state  of  animal  life. 

At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  Eocene  formations  in 
France  and  England,  we  find  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  a  marked 
similarity  of  mineral  character  reigns  in  the  lowest  division,  whether 
in  the  basins  of  Paris,  Hampshire,  or  London.  This  uniformity  of 
aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  since  the  beds 
consist  simply  of  sand,  mottled  clays,  and  well-rolled  flint  pebbles, 
derived  from  the  chalk,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an 
egg.    These  strata  may  be  seen  at  Reading,  at  Blackheath,  near 

*  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.  toL  iv.  Na  23.  Not.  1839. 
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London,  and  at  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of 
oysters  are  observed,  eonsisting  of  Ostrea  beUovieina,  so  common 
in  France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ottrea  edulina,  scarcely 
distinguishabla  from  the  living  eatable  species.  In  this  formation  at 
Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  five  full- 
grown  oysters  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
had  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached 
to  it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  fresliwater  testacea 
distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the  latter,  Melattia 
inquinata  (eee  fig.  188.)  and  Cyrena  cuneiformu  are  very  common. 
They  probably  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea. 


With  us  as  in  France,  clay  of  tliis  formation  is  used  in  some  places, 
as  near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  for  pottery ;  and  hence  the  name  of 
plastic  clay  was  adopted  for  the  group  by  Jlr.  T.  Webster,  Lignite 
also  is  associated  with  it  in  some  spots,  as  in  tlie  Paris  basin. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea 
at  different  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep 
water,  the  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group 
appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  many 
hundred  feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  salt  water  of  considerable  depth,  we  arrive  at  beds  of 
fluviatile  origin.  Thick  masses,  also,  of  shingle  indicate  the  proximity 
of  land,  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk  wero  rolled  into  sand  and 
pebbles,  and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces,  as  in  the  Isle  of 
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Wight,  in  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  near  London,  always  ap- 
pearing at  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  series.  It  maj  be  asked  why 
they  did  not  constitute  simply  a  narrow  littoral  zone,  such  as  we 
might  look  for  in  strata  formed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  student  must  be  reminded, 
that  wherever  a  gently-sloping  land  is  gradually  sinking  and  becoming 
submerged,  shingle  may  be  heaped  up  successively  over  a  wide  area, 
although  marine  currents  have  no  power  of  dispersing  it  simulta- 
neously over  a  large  space.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  the  shingle  which 
recedes  from  the  coast,  but  the  coast  which  recedes  from  the  shingle, 
which  is  formed  one  mass  after  another  as  often  as  successive  portions 
of  the  laud  are  converted  into  sea  and  others  into  a  sea  beach. 

The  London  area  appears  to  have  been  upraised  before  that  of 
Hampshire,  so  that  it  never  became  the  receptacle  of  the  Barton 
clays,  nor  of  the  overlying  fluvio-marine  and  freshwater  beds  of 
Hordwell  and  the  north  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hampshire  Eocene  area  seems  to  have  emerged  before  that 
of  Paris,  so  that  no  marine  beds  of  the  Upper  Eocene  era  were  ever 
thrown  down  in  Hampshire. 

NummuUtic  formation  of  the  Alps  attd  Pffreneet.  —  It  has  long 
been  matter  of  controversy,  whether  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  should  be  regarded  as  Eocene  or  Cretaceous ;  but 
the  number  of  geologists  of  high  authority  who  regard  this  im- 
portant group  as  belonging  to  the  lowest  tertiary  system  of  Europe 
has  for  many  years  been  steadily  increasing.  The  late  M.  Alex. 
Brongniart  lirst  declared  tiie  specific  identity  of  many  of  the  shells  of 
this  formation  with  those  of  the  marine  strata  near  Paris,  although  he 
obtained  them  from  the  summit  of  the  Diablerets,  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  Swisa  Alps,  which  rises  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Deposits  of  the  same  age,  found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees, 
contain  also  a  great  number  of  sheiU  common  to  the  Paris  and  London 
areas,  and  three  or  four  species  only  which  are  commou  to  the 
cretaceous  formation. 

The  calcareous  division  consists  often  of  a  compact  crystalline 
marble,  full  of  nummnlites  (see  fig.  1S9.),  sheila  of  the  chiss  Fora^ 
minifera. 
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The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  immediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark- 
coloured  slates,  marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which 
the  provincial  name  of  **  flysch  "  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the  Alps  in 
1847  enable  us  to  refer  the  whole  of  these  beds  to  the  Eocene  period, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  they  most  nearly  coincide  in  age  with  the 
Lower  Eocene.  They  enter  into  the  disturbed  and  loftiest  portions 
of  the  Alpine  chain,  to  the  elevation  of  which  they  enable  us  there- 
fore to  assign  a  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  nummulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays  a 
far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
It  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Apennines.  It  is  found  in  the  Carpathians,  and  in 
full  force,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  as,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  It  has  also  been  traced  from  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not 
only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  Scinde 
from  Persia,  and  which  form  the  passes  leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it 
has  been  followed  still  farther  eastward  into  India. 

Some  members  of  this  lower  tertiary  formation  in  the  central  Alps, 
including  even  the  superior  strata  called ^y^cA,  have  been  converted 
into  crystalline  rocks,  and  changed  into  saccharoid  marble,  quartz, 
rock,  and  mica-schist.* 

EOCENE   STRATA  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as 
it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both  cast 
and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne  in  Alabama 
no  less  than  four  hundred  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echi- 
noderms  and  teeth  of  fish,  characterize  one  member  of  this  system. 
Among  the  shells  the  Cardlta  planicosta,  before  mentioned  (fig.  171. 
p.  199.),  is  in  abundance ;  and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical 
with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  central  or 
Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris-t 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly  called 
"  the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid  bodies 
resembling  nummulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by  A. 
d'Orbigny  to  the  genus  Orbitoides,  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  Foraminifera.J  The  following  section  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  the  three  subdivisions 

*  Mnrchigon,  Qnnrt  Joum,  of  Geol  Journ.  GooL   Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  12.  ;  and 

Soc.  YoK  v„   and  LycU,  vol,  vi  1830.  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

Anniversary  Address.  J  Quart.  Joum.   Geol.    Soc.  vol.  vL 

t  Sco  paper  by  the  author,   Quart,  p.  32. 
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of  the  Beries,  Noa.  1,  2,  and  3.,  the  rdations  of  which  I  ascertained  in 
Clarke  County,  between  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 

Fit.  190. 


'undudckr  wiiboui  rnulli.    i^m 


The  lowest  set  of  strata,  No.  1.,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feet,  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Ostrea  lellaformu  occurs, 
a  shell  ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a  representa- 
tive form  of  tlie  Ourea  flabellula  of  the  Eocene  group  of  Europe. 
In  others  beds  of  No.  1.,  two  Europeao  shells,  Cardita  planicoata, 
before  mentioned,  and  Solarium  canaliculatum  are  found,  with  a 
great  many  other  species  peculiar  to  America,  Numerous  corals, 
also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rtiys  occur,  and  the 
"swords,"  as  they  are  called,  of  sword  fishes,  all  bearing  a  great 
generic  likeness  to  those  of  (he  Eocene  strata  of  England  and  France. 

No.  2.  (fig,  190.)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilla- 
ceous, but  in  purls  very  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contains  several 
peculiar  corals,  and  a  large  Nautilus  allied  to  N.  zigzag,  also  in  its 
upper  bed  a  gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodon  by  Owen." 


Fig.  I9S.  Vtrtctm.  ndund. 


The  colos.=al  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  tlie  interior 
of  Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation.  The  ver- 
tebral column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a  spot  vidted 

•  Seo  Momolt  hj  It.  W.  Gibbes,  Jouru.  of  Acad.  Vat.  Sci.  PhUad.  vol.  L  18*7. 
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by  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  off  part 
of  another  backbone  nearly  50  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained 
evidence,  during  a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  fossil 
animal  within  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Mr.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  the  huge  animal  was  not  reptilian, 
since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots  (see  fig.  191.), 
implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wyman 
and  Professor  R.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  species  of  the 
whale  tribe  has  since  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovery 
of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil  of  the  same  family,  found  to  have 
the  double  occipital  condyles  only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the 
convoluted  tympanic  bones  which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  junction  of  No.  2.  and  the  incumbent  limestone.  No.  3., 
next  to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterized  by  the  following  shells : 
Spondylus  dumosus  {Plagiostoma  dumosum^  Morton),  Pecten  PouU 
soni,  Pecten  perplanuSy  and  Ostrea  cretacea. 

No.  3.  (fig.  190.)  is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  the  Orbitoides  of  D'Orbigny  before  mentioned  (p.  206.),  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  nummulite,  and  called  N,  MantelU,  mixed  with  a  few 
lunulites  and  small  corals  and  shells.*  The  origin  of  this  cream- 
coloured  soft  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles, is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  orbitoides.  The 
surface  of  the  country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  by  the 
absence  of  wood,  like  our  chalk  downs,  or  is  covered  exclusively  by 
the  Junipertis  Virginiana,  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England  by 
yew  trees  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Claiborne 
beds,  but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig,  190.  p.  155.)  that  the  strata, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.,  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of 
sand  or  clay  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of 
the  Alabama  river,  at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2.  are  exposed 
nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  forma- 
tion. No.  4.,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of 
this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many 
fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section. 
Mr.  Tuomey  considers  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claiborne  beds  in  places  where  lime  was 
wanting,  and  where  silex,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar, 
predominated.  It  consists  chiefiy  of  slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and 
loam,  of  a  brick  red  colour,  with  layers  of  chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in 
some  places  for  mill-stones. 

*  Ljell,  Qoart.  Jonni.  GeoL  Soc  1847,  ToLiv.  p.  15. 
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CHAPTER  XVJI. 

CRETACEOUS  GROUP. 

Divisions  of  the  cretaceous  series  in  North- Western  Europe  —  Upper  cretaceous 
strata  —  Maestricht  beds — Chalk  of  Faxoe — White  chalk — Characteristic  fossils 
—  Extinct  cephalopoda  —  Sponges  and  corals  of  the  chalk  —  Signs  of  open  and 
deep  sea — Wide  area  of  white  chalk — Its  origin  from  corals  and  shells — Single 
pebbles  in  chalk  —  Siliceous  sandstone  in  Germany  contemporaneous  with  wldte 
chalk  —  Upper  grecnsand  and  gault  —  Lower  cretaceous  strata  —  Atherfield  sec- 
tion, Isle  of  Wight  —  ChaJk  of  South  of  Europe  —  Hippnrite  limestone  —  Cre- 
taceous flora  —  Chalk  of  United  States. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
have  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  called 
the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  (No.  6.  Table,  p.  103.),  because  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  first  studied  its  upper  members  are 
formed  of  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  termed  chalk 
{creta).  The  inferior  division  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  clays 
and  sands,  called  Greensand,  because  some  of  the  sands  derive  a 
bright  green  colour  from  intermixed  .grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The 
cretaceous  strata  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  may  be  thus  divided  * : 

Upper  Cretaceous. 

1.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestone. 

2.  Upper  wliite  chalk,  with  flints. 

3.  Lower  white  chalk,  without*  flints,  passing  downwards  into  chalk  marl,  which 

is  slightly  argillaceous. 

4.  Upper  greensand. 

5.  Gault 

Lower  Cretaceotis, 

6.  Lower  greensand  —  Ironsaud,  clay,  and  occasional  beds  of  limestone  (Kentish 

rag)- 

Maestricht  Beds.  —  On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  at  Maestricht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  cal- 
careous formation  about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.     Some 

*  M.  Aldde  d*Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  Paleontologie  Fran9aise, 
has  adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  which, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  exphcable  thus : 

Danicn.        Maestricht  beds. 

Scnonien.     Upper  and  lower  white  chalk,  and  chalk  marL 

Turonien.     Part  of  the  chalk  marl  and  the  upper  greensand,  the  latter  being  in 

his  last  work  (Cours  Elementaire)  termed  Cenomanien. 
Albien.         Gault. 

Aptien.         Upper  part  of  lower  greensand. 
Neocomien.  Lower  part  of  same. 
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few  are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which 
maj  be  mentioned  Belemnites  mucronatus  (see  fig.  197.)  and  Pecten 
quadricostatus.  Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are  other  genera,  such 
as  Ammonite,  Baculite,  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  strata  newer 
than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maestricht 
beds.  On  the  other  hand,  Volutes  and  other  genera  of  univalve 
shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary  strata,  occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St. 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals,  often 
detachable  from  the  matrix ;  and  these  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  soft 
yellowish  limestone  60  feet  thick,  extensively  quarried  from  time  im- 
memorial for  building.  The  stone  below  is  whiter,  and  contains  oc- 
casional nodules  of  grey  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  lately  examined  this  formation  (August, 
1850),  pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick, 
containing  green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  layers  of  black  Hint  in  nodules,  and  by  several 
shells,  such  as  Terehratula  carnea  (see  fig.  201.),  wholly  wanting  in 
beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  organic  remains,  how- 
ever, for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur  both  above  and 
below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the  great  marine  reptile, 
called  Mosasaurus,  a  saurian  supposed  to  have  been  24  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton 
have  been  found.  Such  remains  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  soft 
freestone,  the  principal  member  of  the  Maestricht  beds. 

Chalk  of  Faxoe.  —  In  the  island  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the 
newest  member  of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Stevens- 
klint  resting  on  white  chalk  with  fiints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a 
portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  is 
composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually  ob- 
served in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  ha&  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  imbedded 
shells  are  chiefiy  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve  mollusca,  which,  as 
they  strictly  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  are  worthy  of  notice,  since 
such  forms,  whether  spiral  or  patelliform,  are  wanting  in  the  white 
chalk  of  Europe  generally.  Thus,  there  are  two  species  of  Cypraea^ 
one  of  Oliva^  two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the  genus  Cerithiumy  six  of 
FusuSy  two  of  frochus,  one  Patella,  one  Emarginulay  &c.,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral  or  patelliform,  not  one  of 
which  is  common  to  the  white  chalk.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  accompanying  bivalve  shells,  echinoderms,  and 
zoophytes,  are  specifically  identical  with  fossils  of  older  parts  of  the 
Cretaceous  series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Faxoe,  may  be  men- 
tioned Baculites  Faujasii  and  Belemnites  mucronatus,  shells  of  the 
white  chalk. 

The  claws  and  entire  shell  of  a  small  crab,  Brachyurus  rugosus 
(Schlotheim),  are  scattered  through  the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us 
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or  similar  cruat«ceana  enclosed  in  the  rocks  of 
munj  modern  coral  reefs.*  Some  small  portions 
of  tbis  coralline  formation  consist  of  white  earthy 
chalk;  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  this  substance 
must  have  been  produced  simultaneouslj,  a.  fact  of 
some  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  white  chalk ;  for  the  decomposition  of 
such  corals  as  wo  see  at  Faxoe  is  capable,  we  know, 
of  forming  white  mud,  undlstinguishahle  from 
chalk,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the  ocean,  in  which 
i  such  reefs  as  that  of  Faxoe  grew. 
I  frhiU  Chalk  (2.  and  3.  Tab.   p.  209.).  —  The 

B  highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist 
t  of  a  pure,  while,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for 
S  a  building  stone,  but  sometimes  passing  into  a  more 
-|  solid  state.  It  consists,  almost  purely,  of  carbonate 
%  of  lime ;  the  stratification  is  often  obscure,  except 
^  where  rendered  distinct  by  in  I  erst  rati  fled  layers  of 
■^  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  in  continuous 
I  l)eds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and  recurring  at  in- 
s  tervals  from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
I  y  B  This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the 
I  .....1  g     descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk 

° '       ^    without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  ehalk  marl, 
I     in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argilhiceous 
*     matter.     The  united  thickness  of  the  three  divi* 
sions  in  the   south  of  England   equals,  in  some 
phces,  1000  feet.  \ 

The  annexed  section,  flg.  193.,  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  while  chalk  extends  from 
England  into  France,  covered  by  the  tertiary 
strata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  repowng 
on  lower  cretaceous  beds. 

Among  the  conspicuous  forms  of  mollusca  wholly 
foreign  to  the  tertiary  and  recent  periods,  and 
■     V/  which  we  meet  with  in  the  white  chalk,  are  the 

Belemnite,  Ammonite,  Baculite,  and  Turritite,  all 
genera  of  Cephalopoda,  a  family  lo  which  the  living  cuttle-fish  and 
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Among  the  broohiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Terebratula  are 
very  abundanL  These  shells  are  known  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  some  depth  (see  figs.  198, 


(MofOt  pHnuTur,  Sow.) 


Upper  wlilte  cb^Ut. 


199,  200,  201.).  With  these  are  associated  some  forms  of  oyster 
(see  figs.  202.  and  204.},  and  other  bivalves  (figs.  203.  205,  206, 
207,  208.). 


AND   GBEESSAND. 
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Among  the  rest,  no  form  marks  the  cretaceous  era  In  Europe, 
America,  and  India,  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  the  ex- 
tinct genua  Inoeeramut  (^Ca- 
tillus  of  Lamk.),  the  shells  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a 
fihrous  texture,  and  are  often 
met  with  in  fragments,  having, 
probablj,  been  extremely  fri- 
able. 

With    these     mollusca     are 
many    corals   (figs.    209,    210, 
211.)     and     sea    urchins    (fig. 
212.),  which  are  alike  marine, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  indica- 
tive of  a  deep  sea.     They  are 
■  dispersed  indifierently  through 
the  soft  chalk,  and  hard  flint, 
and  some  of  the  flinty  nodules  owe  their  irregular  forms  to  inclosed 
Rg.  aw. 
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soopbyteB,  as  in  the  specimen  reprCBeuted  ia  fig.  211.,  where  the 
hollows  in  the  exterior  are  caused  b^  the  branches  of  a  sponge  Been 
on  breaking  open  the  flint,  fig.  210. 

Of  the  singular  family  called  Rudtttes,  by  Lamarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern 
Europe,  a  single  representative  only  (fig.  213.)  has  been  discovered  in 
the  white  chalk  of  England. 


(  ihcll,  DlifDlBid  In 


rlilgt,  a,  i.  Up.  SJ3.  !U.  -,  bul  the;  lie  uuully  lo>  ptoininail  Ihwi  in  IhcM  figurn.  lliii  liina 
hu  liMn  rereiml  la  Hippurilri,  but  tlos  not.  I  bdlfx,  fuUj  tfitt  In  (luraclet  ulih  (hit  gm-m. 
I  tiiic  neta  tetn  Ih*  optrtiilur  P>ttt,  or  mln,  mi  it  li  ailed  li;  thmc  concbologitit  who  rrfard 
Ihe  RyMiln  u  bliiiJie  maUiua,  The  ipecimen  (ben  fiiurnl  wu  dtKoietnl  bi  Iht  :>«  Mr.  Dium. 

The  remains  of  fishes  of  tlie  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  consist 
chiefly  of  teeth  of  the  shark  family  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  the 
tertiary,  and  partly  distinct.  But  wo  meetwilh  no  bones  of  land 
animals,  nor  any  terrestrial  or  fluviatile  shells,  nor  any  plants,  except 
sea  weeds,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  drill  wood.  All  the  appear- 
ances concur  in  leading  us  to  conclude  that  the  white  chalk  was  the 
product  of  an  open  sea  of  considerable  depth. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurians,  and  of  a  Ptero- 
dactyl or  winged-lizard,  found  in  the  wliite  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
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plies,  no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land ;  but  a  few  small  islets  in 
mid-ocean,  like  Ascension,  so  much  frequented  by  migratory  droves 
of  turtles,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  the  required  retreat  where 
these  creatures  might  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which  the 
flying  species  may  have  been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation 
of  such  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted 
partly  of  cycadeous  plants ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found 
by  Capt.  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clathraria  Lyelliiy  Mantell,  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period. 

Geographical  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk — The  area 
over  which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect 
is  so  vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any 
analogous  deposits  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform 
aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1140  geographical  miles;  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  ex- 
tends from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance 
of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia,  according  to 
Sir  R.  Murchison,it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the  same 
mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same  fossils, 
including  Inoceramus  Cuvieriy  Belemnites  mucronatusy  and  Ostrea^ 
vesicularis. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  chalk  was  ever  spread 
out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within  these 
limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over  large 
portions  of  that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the  Pacitic 
where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of  lagoon 
islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  instance^  and 
that  of  Radack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which  are  from  1100 
to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  300  or  400  miles  broad;  and  the  space 
to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the  Corralling  Sea  is 
still  larger ;  for  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Australian  barrier 
—  all  formed  of  coral  rock,  —  on  the  west  by  New  Caledonia,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.  Although  the  islands  in  these 
areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decomposing  zoophytes 
may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic  currents.  That  this  mud 
would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted  when  speaking  of  the 
Faxoe  limestone,  p.  21 1.;  and  it  was  also  remarked  in  an  early  part  of 
this  volume,  that  some  even  of  that  chalk  which  appears  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains,  is  nevertheless, 
when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  of  corals  and 
sponges  ;  together  with  the  valves  of  entomostraca,  the  shells  of 
foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infusoria.     (See  p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that 
white  chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of 
organic  structure  has  vanished.     This  bold  idea  was  pardy  founded 

♦  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc,  vol  iiL  pp.  7,  8.,  1842. 
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on  the  fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  such 
as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals ; 
and  partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when  half 
decomposed  and  chalk.  But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  many  naturalists 
quite  vague  and  visionary,  until  its  probability  was  strengthened  by 
new  evidence  brought  to  light  by  modern  geologists. 

We  leam  from  Lieutenant  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
there  are  several  basins  or  Ingoons  almost  surrounded  and  enclosed 
by  reefs  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these  lagoons  a  soft  white  cal- 
careous mud  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  EscharOy  FlustrcL^ 
CeUepora,  and  other  corallines.  This  mud,  when  dried,  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  common  white  earthy  chalk  ;  and  some  portions  of  it, 
presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  might, 
after  full  examination,  be  mistaken  for  ancient  chalk,  but  for  the 
labels  attached  to  them.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  C.  Darwin  ob- 
served similar  facts  in  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  came  also 
to  the  opinion,  that  much  of  the  soft  white  mud  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  near  coral  reefs  has  passed  through  the  bodies  of  worms, 
by  which  the  stony  masses  of  coral  are  everywhere  bored  ;  and  other 
portions  through  the  intestines  of  fishes ;  for  certain  gregarious  fishes 
of  the  genus  Sparus  are  visible  through  the  clear  water,  browsing 
quietly,  in  great  numbers,  on  living  corals,  like  grazing  herds  of 
graminivorous  quadrupeds.  On  opening  their 
bodies,  Mr.  Darwin  found  their  intestines  filled  ^'*-  *^'^*  ^***  *^*' 
with  impure  chalk.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  in  point,  when  we  recollect  how  the 
fossilist  was  formerly  puzzled  by  meeting,  in 
chalk,  with  certain  bodies,  called  cones  of  the 
larch,  which  were  afterwards  recognised  by 
Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement  of  fish.* 
These  spiral  coprolites  (see  figures),  like  the 
scales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  chalk,  are  ';r"Jl^°'.SmS2d.flk"' 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says,  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of 
aggregated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chalk, 
having  its  colour,  its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture, 
and  being  an  equally  good  writing  material.  The  same  author  de- 
scribes, in  many  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modern 
chalk,  undistinguishable  from  the  ancient.-f  The  extension  over  a 
wide  submarine  area  of  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  as 
of  the  imbedded  fossils,  would  take  place  the  more  readily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of  moUusca  and  zoo- 
phytes, when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral  matter.  The 
mud  also  derived  from  their  decomposition  would  be  much  lighter 

♦  Geol.  Traus.  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  f  Gcol.  of  U.  S.  Exploring  Exped. 
p.  232.  plotcdl.  figs.  3.  and  11.  p. 252.  1849. 
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than  argillaceous  and  other  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported 
by  currents,  especially  in  salt  water. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk. — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence 
here  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  peb- 
bles of  quartz  and  green  schist,  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in 
diameter,  has  justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  had  been 
carried  to  the  spots  where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents 
from  the  lands  once  bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it 
that  no  sand  or  mud  were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time? 
We  cannot  conceive  such  rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  like 
erratic  blocks  by  ice*,  for  that  would  imply  a  cold  climate  in  the 
Cretaceous  period;  a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  large  chambered  univalves,  numerous  corab,  and  many 
fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral 
which  rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single 
fragment  of  greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was 
calcareous ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso, 
the  distinguished  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue,  affirms,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Radack  achipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands, 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their 
instruments  by  searching  the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on 
the  beach. I 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport 
cannot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
very  rare  in  the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with,* 
and  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  soft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  fiints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being 
usually  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  T<?r^rfo  and  Fistulana,\ 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  sea- 
weed. Dr.  Beck  informs  me,  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland, 
the  Fucus  vesiculosus,  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form 
a  cluster  several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended, 
the  plant  becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  often  thrown  by  the  waves  high 
up  on  the  beach.  The  Fucus  giganteus  of  Solander,  so  common  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  is  said  by  Captain  Cook  to  attain  the  length  of  360 
feet,  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 
It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells  attached,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some  of  these  plants,  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the  inland 
channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  in 

*  See  Chapters  X.  and  XI.  %  Blantell,  GeoL  of  S.  E,  of  England, 

t  Dtin^'in,  p.  549.     Kotzeboe's  First    p.  96. 
Voyage,  voL  iii.  p.  155. 
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1834 ;  and  thut  n  firmly,  that  the  atones  were  drawn  np  from  die 
bottom  into  the  boat,  although  Bo  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
lifted  in  by  one  person.  Some  fosaU  sea-weeds  have  been  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the 
white  chalk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand, 
■bingle,  and  clay  having  been  accumulated  contemporaneouBly  even 
in  the  European  seas.  The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  "upper 
quader"  by  the  Germans  overlies  white  argillaceous  chalk,  or 
**  ploner-kalk,"  a  deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic 
remains  the  chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  con- 
tains as  many  fossil  sheila  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  sea-botlom  formed  of  such  diflerent  materials.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and  by  its  jointed  structure 
and  vertic&l  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque 
Bcenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

Upper  greensand  (4,  Tab.  p.  209.). — The  lower  chalk  without 
flints  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  "the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in 
which  ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts 
ofthe  series,  appear.  This  marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds 
containing  green  particles  of  a  chloritic  mineral,  called  the  upper 
greensand.  In  parts  of  Surrey  calcareous  matter  is  largely  inter- 
mixed, forming  a  stone  caW&A  Jireslone.  In  the  clitFs  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  iliis  upper  greensand  is  100  feel  thick, 
and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calcareous  sandslooe 
with  nodules  of  chert. 

fonlU  or  the  Upper  Gieenuitd. 


B.  TnrSmfnto  ftrro.        )  Upper  greeoMr 
b.  SuK.Keninprogle.  J    fruict. 

Gault. — The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
about  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.K  of  England,  is  provinciatly  termed 
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Grault  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
greensand.  Many  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the  Hamite 
(fig.  221.)  and  ScaphitCy  with  other  fossils,  characterize  this  forma- 
tion, which,  small  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  organic 
remains  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  lately  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
in  such  abundance  as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agriculturist  for 
fertilizing  soils,  occurs  exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Austen, 
in  the  upper  greensand  and  gault.  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin, 
and  partly  coprolitic,  probably  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 

LOWER  CRETACEOUS  DIVISION.     (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  209.) 

That  part  of  the  Cretaceous  series  which  is  older  than  the  Gault 
has  been  commonly  called  the  Lower  Greensand.  The  greater 
number  of  its  fossils  are  specifically  distinct  from  those  of  the  upper 
cretaceous  system.  Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an, 
excellent  monograph  on  this  formation  as  developed  in  England, 
gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts  of  Kent. 

No.  1.  Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous,  with  concretions 

of  limestone  and  chert  -  -  -  -  70  feet. 

2.  Sand  with  green  matter  -  -  -  -  70  to  100  feet 

3.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag         -  -  -  60  to  80  feet. 

In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Ather- 
field,  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  wholly 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this 
group,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Atherfield  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe  in  Kent, 
distant  96  miles,  the  whole  series  has  lost  half  its  thickness,  and 
presents  a  very  dissimilar  aspect.* 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total 
thickness  of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which 
range  through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular divisions.  As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologically  to  one 
system,  he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in 
overlying  strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or 
of  the  mineral  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime 
or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a 
gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species 
and  the  predominance  of  others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions 
being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or 
plants.  The  rule  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling 
us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world, 
is  the  representation  by  new  and  different  species  of  corresponding 

♦  Dr.  Fitton,  Quart  GeoL  Jonm.,  voL  L  showing  the  vertical  range  of  the  various 
p.  179.,  ii.  p.  55.,  and  iil  p.  289.,  whcone  fossils  ofthe  lower  greensand  at  Atheifield 
comparative  sections  and  a  Taloable  table    is  giTon. 
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genera  of  mollusca  or  other  beings.  When  the  forms  proper  to 
loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  a  moderate 
or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  the 
interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically  speaking,  small,  however 
dense  the  moss  of  matter  accumulated.  But  if,  tlie  genera  remaining 
the  same,  the  spisiies  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
period;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local 
conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of 
destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  iminiraate  world  hiis  gradually 
annihilated.  On  passing  from  the  lower  greensand  to  the  gault,  we 
suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the  fossil 
species  being  common  lo  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  systems,  a 
break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links  in  the  series 
of  geological  monuments  which  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  lower  grcensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Aclierfield  section,  is 
the  large  Perna  mullett  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given 
(fig.  222.). 


In  the  south  of  England,  during  the  accumulation  of  the  lower 
greensand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sfii  appears  to  have  been 
continually  sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period,  when  the 
freshwater  Wealden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 
strata  on  which  the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

Pebbles  of  quartzoso  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  together 
with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  the  nature  of  the 
pre-existing  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  greensand 
beds  were  derived.  The  land,  eonsisUng  of  such  rocks,  was  doubtless 
submerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  as  corals  can  only 
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Difference  between  the  chalk  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe. — 

By  the  aid  of  the  three  testa  of  relative  age,  namely,  superposition, 
mineral  character,  and  fossila,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  some  Cretaceous  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe,  which  differ  greatly,  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in 
their  mineral  composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England  and 
France  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we  perceive, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  chalk  and  Greensand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  Paris  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits  of 
Dover  being  a  trifling  interruption,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk  cliffs  on 
both  sides.  We  then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which 
surrounds  Paris  stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed 
map,  fig.  223.,  in  which  the  shaded  part 
represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Bochelle, 
the  space  marked  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
rates two  regions  of  chalk.  This  space 
is  occupied  by  the  Oolite  and  certain 
other  formations  older  tlian  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  supposed  by  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  to  have  formed  an  island  in 
the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  thiii  space 
we  again  meet  with  a  formation  which 
we  at  once  recognize  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  although  there 
are  some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fossils  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  similar ;  especially  certain  species 
of  the  genera  Spatangju,  Ananchyles, 
Cidariles,  Nucula,  Ostrea,  Gri/pAeea 
(^Kxogyra),  Peclen,  F^agiostoma  (^I^ima), 
Trigonia,  Catillui,  (Inoceramug),  and 
Terebratula.*     But  Ammonites,  as  M. 

d'Archiac  observes,  of  which  so  many  Gpeciea  are  met  with  in  the 
chalk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern 
region;  while  the  genera  ffamile,  Turrilile,  and  Scaphxie,  and  per- 
haps Beleranitf,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
are  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  many  ffippuritei,  Spharulitet,  and  other  mem- 
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bars  of  that  great  family  of  moUusca  called  BudiiUi  hj  Tamarcfc,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  has  been  diacoTered  in  the  living  creation, 
bat  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocka  of  the  Cretaceous  er»  in 
the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Sicilj,  Greece,  and  other  countries  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean. 

rif.Kt.  Flt-BS. 


Hippwrittii 

UppncbiLk: 
I.  Tounf  IndlTUgal ;  vhta 

b.  UrpBT  Mr  of  Ihe  DpnculAr  Ti 
ubfiH  pAtu.  A.  vhrre  the  FI 
;.  UiipR'  itdc  ofOit  I 


The  species  called  Hippuriles  organisant  (fig.  226.)  is  more  abun- 
dant than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  the  geologist  should 
make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d,  which  is  far  more 
common  in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  cretaceous  period 
than  the  shell  itself,  which  has  often  wholly  disappeared.  The 
flntings,  or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudiDol  ribs,  representing  the  form 

k  *  D'OrWgnr'*  I^lfontologie  Fnuifiuie,  pL  sas, 
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of  the  interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  hippurite  itself,  and  in  some 
individuals,  which  attain  a  great  size  and  length,  are  very  con- 
spicuous. 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentioned  in  which  Perigueux 
is  situated,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  space  B  intervenes.  (See  Map, 
p.  221.)  Here  the  tertiary  strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  conceal 
the  cretaceous  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have  heen  laid 
open  by  the  denudation  of  newer  formations.  In  these  places  they 
are  seen  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which  is 
charged  in  part  with  grains  of  green  sand.  £ven  as  far  south  as 
Tercis,  on  the  Adour,  near  Dax,  where  I  examined  them  in  1828, 
the  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  character.  In  that  region  M.  Grate- 
loup  has  found  in  them  Ananchytes  ovata  (fig.  212.),  and  other  fossils 
of  the  English  chalk,  together  with  Hippurites, 

FLORA  OF   THE   CRETACEOUS  PERIOD. 

Although  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Cretaceous  era  at  present  known 
are  few  in  number,  the  rocks  being  principally  marine,  they  suffice, 
according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  show  a  transition  character  be- 
tween the  vegetation  of  the  secondary  and  that  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions. The  tertiary  strata,  when  compared  to  the  older  rocks,  are 
marked  by  the  predominance  of  Exogens^  which  now  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  living  plants  of  the  globe.* 

These  exogens  are  wanting  in  the  secondary  strata  generally,  but 
in  the  Cretaceous  period  they  equal  in  number  the  Gymnogens  ( Conu 
fercB  and  CycadecB)  which  abounded  so  much  in  the  preceding  Oolitic 
period,  and  disappeared  before  the  Eocene  rocks  were  formed.f  The 
discovery  of  a  tree-fern  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous group  of  the  department  of  Ardennes  in  France  is  one  of 
many  signs  of  the  contrast  of  the  flora,  and  doubtless  of  the  climate, 
of  this  era  with  that  of  the  Pliocene  and  Modern  periods* 

*  In  this  and  subscqaent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr.  Lindley's 
terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country  ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A  Brongniart  are  much 
cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table  explaining  the  corresponding 
names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  paliDontology. 


o  ^ 

p. 


.2 


Brongniart.  Lindlej. 

1.  Cryptogamous     am-  Thallogena.       Lichens,  sea-weeds,  fnngi. 
phigens,  or  cellular 
cryptogamic. 

2.  Cryptogamous  aero-  Acrogens.         Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyco- 
gens.  podiums — Lepidodendron. 

f  3.  Dicotyledonous  g}rm-  Gymnogens.      Conifers  and  Cycads. 

nosperms. 

4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms.  Exogens.  '        Composite,  leguminosse,  nmbel- 

lifene,  crucifersB,  heaths,  &c 
All  native  European  trees  ex- 
cept conifers. 

5.  Monocotyledons.  Endogens.         Palms,     lilies,     aloes,     rushes, 

grasses,  &c. 

f  A  Brongniart,  Veget  Eo«.  Diet.  Univ.,  p.  111.,  1849. 
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CRETACEOUS  ROCKS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as  refer- 
able, paleontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European  chalk 
and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Con- 
rad came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834.  The  strata 
consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  overlying  coral- 
line limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on  the  whole, 
agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  European  series,  from  the 
Maestricht  beds  to  the  gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty  shells  from 
the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841  ;  ^ye  of  which  were  identical  with 
European  species  —  Ostrea  larva,  0.  vesicularis,  Gryphcea  costata, 
Pecten  quinque-castatuSf  Belemnites  mucronatus.  As  some  of  these 
have  tlie  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be  expected 
more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Even 
where  the  species  are  different,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the  Bacu- 
lite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inoceramus  (see 
above,  fig.  208.)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect. 
Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to,  were  regarded  by 
Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well-known 
cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not 
small,  when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  these 
strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the  chalk 
of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  ten 
degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna,  Galeu^y  and  Carcharias  are  common 
to  New  Jersey  and  tlie  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the 
genus  Mosasaurus  among  reptiles,  and  Pliosaurus  (Owen),  another 
saurian  likewise  obtained  from  the  English  chalk.  From  New  Jersey 
the  cretaceous  formation  extends  southwards  to  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  beneath  the 
tertiary  strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic, 
They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain,  and 
stretch  northwards  again  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  have 
also  been  traced  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  275  English 
miles  above  its  mouth,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Leavenworth ; 
and  southwards  to  Texas,  according  to  the  observations  of  Ferdinand 
Roemer;  so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascertained  to 
occupy  in  North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in  Europe. 
So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European  white  chalk, 
that  limestone  in  North  America  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  exception 
to  the  rule ;  and,  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calcareous 
member  of  this  group,  the  marl.stones   are  much   more   like   the 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author,  Qaart  Joum.  G^oL  Soc,  voL  L  p.  55. 
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English  and  French  Lias  than  anj  other  secondary  deposit  of  the 
Old  World 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama  I  found  dense  masses  of 
shingle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste  of 
paleozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable, 
except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Romer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  litho- 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  remains  leaving  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  in 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Ha- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells.  * 

In  the  South  of  India,  also,  at  Pondicherry,  Yerdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
from  the  United  States  they  prove,  says  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 
marine  animal  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through 
the  Indian,  European,  and  American  seas,  f  Here,  as  in  North  and 
South  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even  where 
there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which  succeed 
next  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order,  the  Eocene  and  the 
Oolitic. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

WEALDEN  GROUP. 

The  Wealden  divisible  into  Weald  Clay,  Hastings  Sand,  and  Purbeck  Beds  —  In- 
tercalated between  two  marine  formations  —  Weald  clay  and  Cypris-bearing 
strata — Iguanodon  —  Hastings  sands — Fossil  fish  —  Strata  formed  in  shallow 
water — Brackish  water-beds  —  Upper,  middle,  and  lower  Purbeck  — Alternations 
of  brackish  water,  freshwater,  and  land  —  Dirt-bed,  or  ancient  soil  —  Distinct 
species  of  fossils  in  each  subdivision  of  the  Wealden  —  Lapse  of  time  implied  — 
Plants  and  insects  of  Wealden  —  Geographical  extent  of  Weidden  —  Its  relation 
to  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  periods — Movements  in  the  earth's  crust  to  which  it 
owed  its  origin  and  submergence. 

Beneath  the  cretaceous  rocks  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  a  freshwater 
formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6.  Map, 
p.  242.),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in 
Europe,  as  compared  to  the  chalk,  is  nevertheless  of  great  geological 
interest,  not  only  from  its  position,  as  being  interpolated  between 

♦  Proceed.  GeoL  Soc  iv.  p.  391.  f  See  Forbes,  Quart   GeoL   Joum. 

vol  i  p^  79. 
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two  great  marine  formations  (Nos.  7.  and  9.  Table,  p.  103.),  but  also 
because  the  imbedded  fossils  indicate  a  grand  succession  of  changes 
in  organic  life,  effected  during  its  accumulation.  It  is  composed  of 
three  minor  divisions,  the  Weald  Clay,  the  Hastings,  and  the  Purbeck 
Beds,  of  which  the  aggregate  thickness  in  some  districts  may  be  700 
or  800  feet ;  but  which  would  be  much  more  considerable  (perhaps 
2000  feet),  were  we  to  add  together  the  extreme  thickness  acquired 
by  each  of  them  in  their  fullest  development. 

The  common  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  the  whole,  because  it 
was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the 
Weald,  (see  Map,  p.  242.),  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for 
having  shown  in  1822,  in  his  Geology  of  Sussex,  that  the  whole 
group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In  proof  of  this  he  called  attention  to 
the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  Terebratulse,  Echinites, 
Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  so  characteristic  of  the  cretaceous 
rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below,  and  to  the  presence  of 
Paludinae,  Melaniae,  and  various  fluviatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bones 
of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land  plants. 

Fig.  227. 
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oolitic. 


Position  or  the  Wealden  between  two  marine  formations. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a 
dense  mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar,  in  other  chapters 
of  the  earth's  autobiography),  was  received,  at  first,  with  no  small 
doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  is  un- 
equivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the 
Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and  if  we 
proceed  from  Sussex  westward  to  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  we  there 
again  observe  the  same  formation,  or,  at  least,  the  lower  division  of 
it,  the  Purbeck,  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  and  resting  on 


VaJtdWudaar. 


wau. 


Fig.  228. 


Hants. 


Sonex. 


WcAldm.  Wealden. 

O,  Oolite.    G  S,  Greensand,  or  Lower  Cretaceous. 

the  Oolite  (see  ^g,  228.).  Or  if  we  pass  from  the  base  of  the  South 
Downs  in  Sussex,  and  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  there  again 
meet  with  the  Wealden  series  reappearing  beneath  the  Greensand, 
and  cannot  doubt  that  the  beds  are  prolonged  subterraneously,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  229. 
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The  minor  groups  into  which  the  Wealden  has  been  commonly 
divided  in  England  are,  as  before  stated,  three,  and  thej  succeed  each 
other  in  the  following  descending  order  •  :  — 

TbickneM. 
1st  Weald  Clay,  sometimes  including  thin  beds  of  sand  and 

shelly  limestone  ------     140  to  280  ft. 

2d.   Ilastings  Sand,  in  which  occur  some  clays  and  calcareous 

grits        -------    400  to  500  ft. 

3d.   Furbcck  Beds,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  limestones  and 

marls      -  -  -  -  -  -  -     150  to  200  ft. 

Weald  Clay. 

The  first  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is  of  purely  fresh- water  origin. 
The  uppermost  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes 
to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral 
composition.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that  as  the  delta  of 
a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  en- 
croach upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  freshwater,  the  river 
still  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated,  tliat  the  remains  of  the 
Iguanodon  Mantelli,  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic 
of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying 
Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country 
of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the  country  had 
become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own  times,  we 
may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently  entombed 
in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if  part 
of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea^  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  fresh- 
water beds  had  previously  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might 
still  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry 
seaward  the  carcasses  of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case 
their  bones  might  be  included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  fresh^ 
water  strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Man  tell,  has  left  more  of 
its  remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  counties,  and 
Isle  of  Wight,  than  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It  was 
an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extraordinary 
than  any  witti  which  he  was  acquainted  ;  for  the  teeth,  though  bearing 
a  great  analogy  to  the  modern  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the  tro- 
pical woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  striking 
and  important  difierences  (see  fig.  230.).     It  appears  that  they  have 

♦  Dr.  Fitton,  Gcol.  Trans.  toL  iv.  p.  320.    Second  Series. 
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been  worn  by  mastication  ;  whereas  tbe  existing  herbivorous  reptiles 

clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  prodactionB  on  which  tbey  feed,  but 

do  not  chew  them.     Their  teeth,  when  worn,  present  an  appearance 

of  having  been  chipped  off,  and  never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  tbe 

Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground  surface  (see  fig.  231.),  resembling 

Taihgtiguuwdao.  the  grinders  of  herbivorous 

^»^  mammalia.        Dr.    Mantell 

^^^k  computes  that  the  teeth  and 

^^^Kl  Fig.  «3i  bones  of  this  animal  which 

^^^H  _  have  passed  under  bis  ex- 

^^H  jSffSitlt^        amination  during  the    last 

^^1  CS^gk^gCy        twenty  years,  must  have  be- 

^H  v^n^SBB        longed    to    no    less    than 

1  oriooih  In rfuii,  magnitude  from  the  reptile 
just  burst  from  the  egg,  to 
one  of  which  the  feraur  measured  24  inches  in  circumference.  Yet 
notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were  more  numerous  than  any  other 
bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  till  the  relics  of  all  these  indi- 
viduals had  been  found,  that  a  solitary  example  of  part  of  a  jaw-bone 
was  obtiuned.  More  recently  remains  both  of  tbe  upper  and  lower 
jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hastings  Beds  in  Tilgate  Forest. 
Their  size  was  somewhat  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  even 
allowing  that  the  tml  was  short,  which  Professor  Owen  infers  from 
the  short  bodies  of  the  caudal  vertehric.  Dr.  Mantell  estimates  the 
probable  length  of  some  of  these  saurians  at  between  30  and  40  feet. 
The  largest  femur  yet  found  measures  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the 
drcumference  of  the  shaft  being  25  inches,  and  round  the  condyles 
42  inches. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in 
the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  Paludina, 
closely  resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 

Shells  of  the  Cypris,  an  animal  belonging  to  the  Crustacea,  and 
(I  (p.  31.)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also 


plentifully  scattered  through  the  clays  of  the 
Wealden,  sometimes  producing,  like  the  plates  of 
mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig.  235.).  Similar 
cypriferous  marls  are  found  in  the  lacustrine  ter- 
tiary beds  of  Auvergne  (see  above,  p.  183.) 
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Hcutingi  Sands. 

This  middle  division  of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  calciferous 
grit,  cla^,  and  shale ;  the  argillaceous  strata,  notwithstandiDg  the 
name,  being  nearlj  in  the  eame  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The 
calcareous  sandstone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  and  Hjleosaurua  were  first 
found,  constitute  an  upper  member  of  this  formation.  The  nliite 
"aand-rock"  of  the  Hastings  cliffs,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  same.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abun- 
dant in  it,  consist  parti/  of  saurians,  already  referred  bj  Owen  and 
Msntell  to  eight  genera,  among  which,  besides  those  already  enume- 
rated, we  find  the  Megalosaurus  and  Flesiosaurus.  The  Pterodactyl, 
also  a  flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata,  and  many  re- 
mains of  Testudinata  of  the  genera  Trioynx  and  Emyt,  now  confined 
to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  belong  partly  to  the  genera  Pyenodus 
and  Ilybodui  (see  figure  of  genus  in  Clmp.  XXI.),  forms  common 
to  the  Wealden  and  Oolite  j  but  the  teeth  and  scales  of  a  species  of 
Lepidotus  are  most  widely  diffused  (see  fig.  236.).     The  general  form 


of  these  fish  was  that  of  the  carp  tribe,  although  perfectly  distinct  in 
anatomical  character,  and  more  allied  to  the  pike.  The  whole  body 
was  covered  with  large  rhomboidol  scales,  very  thick,  and  having 
the  exposed  part  covered  with  enamel.  Most  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  supposed  to  have  been  either  river  fish,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts,  having  not  sufficient  powers  of  swimming  to  advance  into 
the  deep  sea. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopm, 
Melaaia,  Paludma,  Cyrena,  Cycliu,  Unto,  and  others,  which  inhabit 

rivers   or   lakes ;   but  one   band    has 

been  found  in  Dorsetshire  indicating 

a  brackish  state  of  the  water,  and,  in 

ne  places,  even  a  saltness,  like  that 

'   of  the  sea,  where  the  genera  Corbula 

(see  fig.  237.),  Mylilut,   and    Ostrea 

Carina  abua,F\ajM.  mmk"*-!       occur.      At  different  heights  in   the 

Hastings  Sand,  in  the  middle  of  the 

Wealden,  we  find  again  and  again  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong 

a  3 
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rif^Ie-mark,  and  between  these  slatiB  beds  of  clay  many  yards  thick. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Stommerham,  near  Horsham,  there  are  indi* 
cations  of  this  clay  having  been  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crock  be* 
fore  the  next  hijer  was  thrown  down  upon  it.  The  open  cracks  in 
the  cUy  have  served  as  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in 
relief,  and  which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  trf  the 
sandstone  (see  fig.  238.). 

Fl(.138. 


Fig.  £38. 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are  in- 
numerable traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Sphenopleris,  the 
stems  and  branches  of  which  are  dis- 
posed  as  if  the  plants  were  standing 
erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally 
,  grew,  the  sand  liaring  been  gently  de- 
posited upon  und  around  them ;  and 
appearances  have  been  re- 
I  in  other  places  in  this  forma- 
tion.* In  the  same  division  also  of 
tlie  Wealden,  at  Cuckfield,  is  a  bed 
■  of  gravel  or  conglomerate,  consisting 
of  water-worn  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
jasper,  wiih  rolled  bones  of  reptiles. 
These  must  have  been  drifted  by  a  current,  probably  in  water  of  no 
great  depth. 

From  such  facts  we  may  infer  that,  notwithstanding  tJie  great 
thickness  of  this  division  of  the  Wealden  (and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  the  Weald  Clay  and  Purbeck  Beds),  the  whole  of  it  was  a 
deposit  in  water  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow. 
This  idea  may  seem  startling  at  first,  yet  such  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  gradual  and  continuous  sinking  of  the  ground  in 
an  estuary  or  bay,  into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid 
waters.  By  each  foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rock,  such  as 
the  Portland  Oolite,  would  be  depressed  one  foot  farther  from  the 
*  Mantell,  GeoL  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  2H. 
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surface ;  but  the  bay  would  not  be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud 
and  sand  should  raise  the  bottom  one  foot  On  the  contraryy  such 
new  strata  of  sand  and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low 
water,  or  overgrown  for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Purheck  Beds. 

Immediately  below  the  Hastings  ,  Sands  we  find  a  series  of  cal- 
careous slates,  marls,  and  limestones,  called  the  Purbeck  Beds, 
because  well  exposed  to  view  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Purbeck,  especially  in  Durlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage.  They  may 
also  be  advantageously  studied  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the  neigh- 
bouring bays  between  Weymouth  and  Dorchester.  At  Meup's  Bay 
in  particular,  Prof.  E.  Forbes  has  recently  examined  minutely  the 
organic  remains  of  the  three  members  of  the  Purbeck  group,  dis- 
played there  in  a  vertical  section  155  feet  thick.  To  the  information 
previously  supplied  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la 
Beche,  Buckland,  and  Mantell,  he  has  made  most  ample  and  import- 
ant additions,  so  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  them  at  some 
length,  it  appearing  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbecks  are 
each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  these  again 
being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted,  from 
the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.  This 
result  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  wonder,  and  it  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  the  Wealden  period,  which  many  geologists  have  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  in  their  classification,  may  comprehend  the  history 
of  a  lapse  of  time  as  great  as  that  of  the  Oolitic  or  Cretaceous  eras 
respectively.* 

Upper  Purheck, — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells 
of  the  genera  Paludina,  PhysOy  Ljpnnea,  Planorbis,  Vdlvata,  Cyclas^ 
and  Unio^  with  cyprides,  and  fish. 

Middle  Purbeck,  —  To  these  succeed  the  Middle  Purbeck,  about 
30  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  consists  of  freshwater 
limestone,  with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish  of  different  species  from 
those  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are  brackish - 
water  beds  full  of  Cyrena,  and  traversed  by  bands  abounding  in 
CorvuIcB  and  Melanice.  These  are  based  on  a  purely  marine  deposit, 
with  Pecteriy  Modiola,  Avicula,  and  ThraciOy  all  undescribed  shells. 
Below  this,  again,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partly  of  brackish  and 
partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many  fish,  especially  species  of 
Lepidotus  and  Microdon  radiatus,  are  found,  and  a  reptile  named 
Macrorhyncus,  Among  the  mollusks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania^ 
of  the  section  Chilira,  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet 
thick,  long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  **  Cinder- 
bed,"  formed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Ostrea  distorta 

♦  **  On  the  Dorsetshire  Purbecks,"  by  Pro£  E.  Forbes,  Edinb.  Brit  Assoe^  Aug. 
1850. 
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^ig'  SM.  (fig.  240.).   In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Mr. 

Forbes  discovered  the  first  echinoderm  as  jet 
known  in  the  Purbeck  series,  a  species  of  Hemi- 
cidaris,  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic  pe- 
riod. It  was  accompanied  bj  a  species  of  Pema, 
^^     ^. ,  ^  Below  the  Cinder-bed  freshwater  strata  are  again 

Ostrea  dutorta.  ,  r   ^ 

Cinder-bed.  seen,  filled  in  many  places  with  species  of  CypHSy 

Valvata,  PaludinOy  PlanorbiSy  Lt/mnea,  Physa^  and  Cyclas,  all  differ- 
ent from  any  we  had  previously  seen  above.  Thick  siliceous  beds  of 
chert,  filled  with  these  fossils,  occur  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preserva- 
tion, often  converted  into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Mr.  Forbes 
met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore  vesicles  of  Char<B\  plants  never  before 
discovered  in  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene.  Again,  beneath  these 
freshwater  strata,  a  very  thin  band  of  greenish  shales,  with  marine 
shells  and  impressions  of  leaves,  like  those  of  a  large  ZosterUy  suc- 
ceeds, forming  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck. 

Lower  Purbeck,  —  Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  last  mentioned, 
purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Ci/pris,  Valvata, 
and  Li/mnea,  different  from  those  of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Inferior  division,  which  is  about  80  feet  thick. 
Below  the  marls  are  seen  more  than  30  feet  of  brackish- water  beds, 
at  Meup*s  Bay,  abounding  in  a  species  of  Serpula,  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  Serpula  coacervites,  found  in  the  Wealden  of  Hano- 
ver. There  are  also  shells  of  the  genus  Rissoa  (of  the  subgenus 
Hydrobia),  and  a  little  Cardium  of  the  subgenus  Protocardiuniy  in 
the  same  beds,  together  with  Cypris.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing 
shales  are  strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck.  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the 
roots  and  stools  of  Cycadece^  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  under- 
lies these  marls,  resting  upon  the  lowest  freshwater  limestone,  a  rock 
about  8  feet  thick,  containing  CycladeSy  Valvata,  and  Lymneay  of  the 
same  species  as  those  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Lower  Purbeck. 
This  rock  rests  upon  the  top  beds  of  the  Portland  stone,  which  is 
purely  marine,  and  between  which  and  the  Purbecks  there  is  no 
passage. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  successions  of  beds  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list,  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  "  the  dirt," 
or  "  black  dirt,"  which  was  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It 
is  from  12  to  18  inches  tliick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  earthy  lignite.  Through  it  are  dis- 
persed rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches  in  diameter, 
in  such  numbers  that  it  almost  deserves  the  name  of  gravel.  Many 
silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains  of  plants  allied 
to  Zamia  and  Cycas,  are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed  (see  figure  of  living 
Zamia,  fig.  241.). 

These  plants  must  have  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew. 
The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  from  1  to  3  feet, 
and  even  in  one  instance  to  6  feet,  with  their  roots  attached  to  the 
soil  at  about  the  same  distances  from  one  another  as  the  trees  in  a 
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modern  forest-t    The  carbonaceous  matter  is  most  abuodant  im- 
inediHtelj   around   the    stumps,    and  round  the    remains   of   fos^t 

Besides  the  upright  slumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  contains 
the  stems  of  silicified  trees  laid  prostrate.  These  are  parlljr  sunk 
into  the  black  earth,  and  partlj  enveloped  by  a  calcareous  slate  which 
covers  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  length  ;  but  by  joining  many  of  them  toge- 
ther, trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to  the 
branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided  for  17  or 
20  feet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the  roots  ta 
about  1  foot.§  Root-shaped  cavities  were  observed  by  Professor 
Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  dirt-bed  into  the  subja- 
cent freshwater  stone,  which,  though  now  solid,  must  have  been  in 
a  soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees  grew.|| 

The  thin  layers  of  calcareous  slate  (fig.  242.)  were  evidently  de- 
posited tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  pro- 


trusion of  the  stumps  of  tbe  trees,  around  the  top  of  each  of  which 
they  form  hemispherical  concretions. 

•  See  Flinder'a  Voysgt  |  BackUnd  and  Do  la  Beche,  Geol.    . 

t  Mr.  Wcbsier  first  noticed  the  erect  Trans.,  Setond  Scrica,  voL  iv.  p.  16.   Sir. 

posilian  or  the  Crcta  and  described  the  Torbes  has  uccnajncd  that  the  nibjaceat 

Din-bed.  rock  ia  a  freshivater  limeMone,  and  not  a 

i  Fitton,  GooL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  portion  of  the  Portland  oolite,  at  ma 

voL  iv.  pp.  230.  S2I.  previonilj  inugiued. 

§  Fitton,  ilji± 
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The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  menDs  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  it  haa  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  cliffs  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where,  as  the  strata  hare  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  in  an  opposite  direction  —  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  beds  originally  horizontal  (see  fig.  243.).     Traces 


of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  French  coast ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  freshwater  deposit  is  of  limited  extent  when  compared  to 
most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described,  we  may  infer,  first,  that  the 
superior  beds  of  the  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of 
marine  shells,  were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud,  which  became 
dry  land,  and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as 
to  admit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Ct/cas.  2dly.  This  .land 
at  length  sank  down  and  tvas  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sediment  was  thrown  down  envelop- 
ing fluviatile  shells.  3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservation 
of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows 
that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or 
estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of 
water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
prostrate  on  its  surface^  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had 
any  such  violent  catastrophe  then  taken  place. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form, 
but  in  some  sections  the  appearances  are  more  complicated.  The 
forest  of  the  dirt -bed  was  not  everywhere  the  iirst  vegetation  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of 
them  containing  Cycadea,  in  en  upright  position,  have  been  found 
below  it,  and  one  above  it*,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occupation  by  land  and 
water  more  than  once. 

•  E  Forbes,  ibid. 
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Table  shounng 
formed^  from 
clusivCy  in  the 


the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata  were 
the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Portland  Stone  in- 
south-east  of  England, 


1.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 

3.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Freshwater 

4.  Freshwater 
6.  Freshwater 

Brackish 

Marhie 

Brackish 

Marine 

Freshwater 

Marine 


} 


Lower  greensand. 
Weaid  day. 

Hastings  sand. 

Upper  Porbeck. 

Middle  Purbeck. 


6.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land  (dirt-bed) 
Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land 
Freshwater 

7.  Marine 


"  Lower  Porbeck. 


Porthmd  stone. 


The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river  to 
sea,  or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in 
this  part  of  £ngland  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods. 
That  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden,  seems  to  follow  from  the  ob- 
servations recently  made  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  so  that,  should  we 
hereafter  find  the  signs  of  many  more  alternate  occupations  of  the 
same  area  by  different  elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect. 
Even  duiing  a  small  part  of  a  zoological  period,  not  sufficient  to  allow 
time  for  many  species  to  die  out,  we  find  that  the  same  area  has  been 
laid  dry,  and  then  submerged,  and  then  again  laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas 
of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  history  of  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  Artesian  borings.*  We  also  know  that  similar  revolutions  have 
occurred  within  the  present  century  (1819)  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus 
in  Cutchf,  where  land  has  been  laid  permanently  under  the  waters 
both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  soil  or  shrubs  having  been 
swept  away.  Even,  independently  of  any  vertical  movements  of  the 
ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas,  such  as  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  waters  annually  for  many  months  over 
considerable  spaces,  which,  at  other  seasons,  are  occupied  by  the 
river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower,  has  been  made  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  strictly  on 
the  principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  re- 
mains which  they  include.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of 
disturbance,  nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or 
mineral  changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks, 
such  as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the 
Cinder-bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organized 
beings.  **  The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life  three 
times  during  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish  strata 
must,**  says  this  naturalist,  '*  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in  either  a 

•  See   Principles    of  GcoL,  8th  ed.        f  I^i^-  P-  *43. 
pp.  260—268. 
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rapid  or  a  endden  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea,  but  in  the 
great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition 
at  certain  periods  during  th^r  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand 
years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  vegetable  soil 
ia  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existeuce  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first 
covered  with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we  imagined  the  fossil  soils  of 
the  Lower  Purbeck  to  repreaent  as  many  ^en,  we  need  not  expect 
on  that  account  to  find  them  constituting  the  lines  of  separation 
between  successive  strata  characterized  by  different  zoological  types. 
The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being 
submerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away 
by  the  denuding  waves  or  currents  of  the  sea  or  by  a  river ;  and 
many  dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  succession,  and  annihilated 
in  the  Wealden,  besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Wealden,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  Conifera!  (see  fig.  244.),  and  Cycadeit^ 
Fi(.  M4.  without  any  exogens ;    the  whole  more  allied  to 

the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation,  al- 
though some  of  the  species  seem  to  be  common  to 
the  chalk.  But  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  indicate,  in  like  manner,  a  relationship  to 
both  these  periods,  though  a.  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Oolitic.  Mr.  Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of 
beetles  and  several  insects  of  the  homopterous  and 
trichopterous  orders,  some  of  which  now  live  on 
plants,  like  those  of  tlie  Weaideii,  while  others 
hover  over  the  surface  of  our  present  rivers.  But 
no  bones  of  mammalia  have  been  met  with  among  those  of  land- 
reptiles.  Yet,  as  the  reader  will  learn,  in  Chapfer  XX.,  that  the  relics 
of  marsupial  quadrupeds  have  been  detected  in  still  older  beds,  and, 
as  it  was  so  long  hefore  a  single  portion  of  the  jaw  of  an  iguanodon 
was  met  with  in  the  Tilgate  quarries  (see  p.  228.),  we  need  by  no 
means  despair  of  discovering  hereafter  some  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  at  this  era.  It  is,  at  least,  too  soon  to 
infer,  on  mere  negative  evidence,  that  the  mammalia  were  foreign  to 
this  fauna. 

In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be 
accurately  laid  down ;  because  so  much  of  it  is  concealed  beneath 
the  newer  marine  formations.  It  bos  been  traced  about  200  English 
miles  from  west  to  east,  from  Lulworth  Cove  to  near  Boulogne,  in 
France;  and  about  220  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
Whitchurch,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  Beauvais,  in  France.  If  the 
formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space,  which  is  very  doubt- 
ful, it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous ;  because, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent 
frequent  change  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may 
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have  altered  its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of 
Cassel,  and  H.  Yon  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Weal- 
dens  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  they  correspond 
so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  cha- 
racters, with  the  English  series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
refer  the  whole  to  one  great  delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the 
deposit  may  not  exceed  that  of  many  modern  rivers.  Thus,  the 
delta  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior 
for  more  than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more 
than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more 
than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of  England.* 
Besides,  we  know  not,  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment 
and  organic  remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried  out 
from  the  coast,  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I  have  shown, 
when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including 
species  of  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised, 
and  made  to  occupy  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is 
forming^;  and  the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the 
Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which 
a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former 
existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  submergence  of 
an  ancient  continent,  however  fabulous  in  history,  must  have  been 
true  again  and  again  as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured 
into  the  sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  area  of  the 
Wealden  was  gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpen- 
dicularly. If  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how 
could  it  escape  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and 
altitude  so  as  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  sediment?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the  neighbouring  land  may 
have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contempora- 
neous slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending  move- 
ment in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel 
zone  of  country  ;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  now 
rising,  while  tlie  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  un- 
moved, and  the  southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  at 
least  has  sunk  within  the  historical  period.];  We  must,  nevertheless, 
conclude,  if  we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of 
the  land  became  general  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Wealden  period,  a  subsidence  which  brought  in  the  cre- 
taceous ocean. 

♦  Fittoo,  Geol  of  Hastings,  p.  58. ;  J  See  the  Author*^  Annivera.  Address, 

who  cites  Lander's  Travels.  Geol.   Soc.    1850,  Quart.  GeoL   Jouni. 

t  Sec  above,  p.  85. ;  and  Second  Visit  vol.  ri.  p.  52. 
to  the  U.  S  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxxlv. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION  OF  THE  CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Physical  geography  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata 
—lines  of  inland  chalk-cliffs  on  the  Seine  in  Nonnandy — Outstanding  pillars 
and  needles  of  chalk — Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex— Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs -^ 
Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges, — Longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys — Chalk 
escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridges  formed  by 
harder,  valleys  by  softer  beds — Why  no  alluvium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the 
central  district  of  the  Weald — At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded — 
Land  has  most  prevailed  where  denudation  has  been  greatest — Elephant  bed, 
Brighton. 

All  the  fossiliferous  formations  may  be  studied  by  the  geologist  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view :  first,  in  reference  to  their  position  in 
the  series,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils;  and^  secondly,  in 
regard  to  their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  wliich  they  now 
enter,  as  mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ; 
forming  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  and  foundation  of 
hills  and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  Some  account  has  ak*eady 
been  given  on  the  first  head  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and 
Wealden  strata ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  certain  features 
in  the  physical  geography  of  these  groups  as  they  occur  in  parts  of 
England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep 
pastures,  are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows ;  so  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Although  these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  having  been 
excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  from  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  long  lines  of 
inland  cliffs,  in  which  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly  in  steep  and 
often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of  such  escarpments  is 
nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  ports  of  Normandy,  where  the  river 
Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  deep  winding  valleys,  hollowed 
out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  follow 
the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  Andelys  to  Elbojuf, 
we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  deep  slope  of  chalk, 
with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation  being  laid  open  for  a 
thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet.  Above  the  chalk  is  an  over- 
lying mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to  100  feet  thick.  The 
two  opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  a  and  ft,  where  the  chalk  appears  at 
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the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  milea  apart,  and  they  are  often  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of  our  donns  in  England ;  but  at 
many  points  they  are  broken  by  one,  two,  or  more  ranges  of  vertical 
and  even  overhanging  cliffs  of  bare  white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some 
points  detached  needles  and  pinnacles  stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliffs,  or 
in  front  of  them,  as  at  c,  fig.  245.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
at  Andelys,  one  range,  about  2  miles  long,  is  seen  varying  from  50  to 
100  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  having  its  continuity  broken  by 
a  number  of  dry  valleys  or  coombs,  in  one  of  wliich  occurs  a  detached 
rock  or  needle,  called  the  Tele  d'Homme  (see  figs.  246,  247.).  The 
top  of  this  rock  presents  a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  its  vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  the  side  of 
the  downs,  and  40  towards  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the 
pillar  being  36  feet.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger 
clifis  in  its  neighbourhood,  namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionally 
a  crystalline  texture  like  marble,  with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and 
tabular  masses.  Tlie  flinty  beds  often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet 
beyond  the  white  chalk,  which  is  generally  in  a  state  of  slow  de- 
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composition,  either  exfoliating  or  being  covered  with  white  powder, 
like  the  chalk  cliffs  on  tlie  English  coast ;  and,  as  in  them,  this  super- 
£cinl  powder  contains  in  some  places  common  salt. 

Other  cliffs  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
Toumedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  where  the  preci- 
pices are  from  50  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate 


in  pinnacles  ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  sn  completely  de- 
tached aa  to  present  a  perpendicular  face  50  feet  high  towards  the 
sloping  down.  On  tlieae  clifis  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark 
so  many  levels  at  which  the  wavea  of  the  aea  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a  slill  greater  height,  immediately 
ftbove  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three  much  smaller  cliffs,  each  about 
4  feet  high,  with  as  many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued 
BO  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form  round  an  ai^oining  coomb,  like 
those  in  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76.). 

If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Vatteville  to  a  place  called  Senne- 
ville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  perfectly 
isolated  on  theescarpmentof  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  (see 
fig.  248.).     Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  cliffs  is  situated 


about  12  miles  below  on  the  lefl  Irank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at 
ElbcBuf,  and  comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  249.). 
Like  those  before  described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  over- 
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hanging,  and  with  beds  of  flint  projecting  several  feet.  Like  tliem, 
also,  it  exiiibits  a  white  powdery  surface,  And  consists  entirely  of 
horizontal  chalk  with  flints.  It  is  40  miles  inland,  its  height,  in 
some  parts,  exceeding  200  feet,  and  its  bane  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Seine,  It  is  broken,  in  one  place,  by  a  pyramidal  mtisa  or 
needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the  Roche  de  Pignon,  which  stands  out 
about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  clifls,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  ridge  about  40  feet  lower  than  ita 
summit  (see  fig.  250.).     Like  the  detached  rocks  before  mentioned  at 


Senneville,  Vntteville,  and  Andelys,  it  may  he  compared  to  those 
needles  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Purbeck*  (see  fig.  251.). 


The  foregoing  dsscriplion  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the  evidence 
of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originally  sea-cliSe, 
is  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  than  in  England.  If  it  be 
asked  why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with  no 
ranges  of  precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no  isolated 
pillars  or  needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of  the 
chalk  in  Normandy  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  dif- 
t  Seine-InferieDTC,  p.  143.  and  pi.  6. 
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ference.  But  the  frequent  absence  of  all  ngas  of  littoral  denudation 
in  the  valley  c^  the  Seine  itself  is  a  negative  fact  of  a  far  more  Btrikiog 
and  perplexing  character.  The  cliffs,  after  being  almost  continuous 
for  miles,  are  then  wholly  wanting  for  much  greater  distances,  being 
replaced  by  a  green  sloping  down,  although  the  beds  remain  of  the 
same  composition,  and  are  equally  horizontal ;  and  although  we  may 
feel  assured  that  the  manner  of  the  upheaval  of  the  land,  whether 
intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the  same  at  those  intermediate 
points  where  no  clifis  exist,  as  at  others  whc)^  they  are  so  fully  de- 
veloped. But,  in  order  to  explain  such  apparent  anomalies,  the 
reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudiition,  as  expounded  in 
the  6th  chapter;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the  undermining 
force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  greatly  at  different 
parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks  have  often  de- 
composed and  crumbled  down;  and  thirdly,  that  many  terraces  and 
small  cHffs  may  now  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus  of  detrital  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valleg.—  'So  district  is  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been 
upheaved  and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  intervening  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Downs,  This  region,  of  which  a  ground 
plan  is  given  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  252.),  comprises  within 
it  the  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  comities  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Hampshire.  The  space  in  which  the  formations  older  than  the 
White  Chalk,  or  those  from  the  Gualt  to  the  Hastings  sand  inclu- 
sive, crop  out,  is  hounded  everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of 
chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  the 
Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it  forms  the  semicircular  boun- 
dary of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  appear  at  the  surface.  The 
whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  considered  geologically  as 
one  and  >^"  nnmi^- 
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The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  affords 
an  example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  *^  valley  of  eleva- 
tion "  (more  properly  "  of  denudation  ") ;  where  the  strata,  partially 
removed  by  aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  central 
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axis.  Thus,  it  is  supposed  that  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
Hastings  sand  (No.  6.)  was  once  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No.  5.), 
and  this  again  by  the  Greensand  (No.  4.),  and  this  by  the  Gault 
(No.  3.)  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Chalk  (No.  2.)  extended  originally  over 
the  whole  space  between  the  North  and  the  South  Downs.  This 
theory  will  be  better  understood  by  consulting  the  annexed  diagram 
(fig.  254.),  where  the  dark  lines  represent  what  now  remains,  and  the 
fainter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  1.)  are  ex- 
hibited reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings 
sands  (No.  6.)  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  formations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
formations,  to  exaggerate  the  proportional  height  of  each  in  compa- 
rison to  its  horizontal  extent ;  and  a  true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined 
in  another  diagram  (fig.  254.),  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the  reader's  mind. 
In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is 
represented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald  is 
here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be 
denuded  runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2,  crop  out  in 
succession.  But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  this  region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation  has 
alone  been  introduced,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell,  Cony- 
beare,  and  others,  geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that  nume- 
rous minor  lines  of  dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the  great 
central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  under- 
gone the  greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the 
vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.* 
Much  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the  depth 
of  the  narrow  valleys  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and  frac- 
tures of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  excavating  power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the 
interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

Besides  the  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 
there  are  valleys  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through 
the  chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
English  Channel  on  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North 
Downs  is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Medway,  and 
Stour ;  the  South  Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckraere-t 
If  these  transverse  hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes 
Mr.  Conybeare,  would  be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to 

*    i'itton,  GcoL  of  Hastings,  p.  55.  f  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  Gcol.,  p.  81. 
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II: 


emptj  themselves  iato  the  Bea  by  Somnejr  Marab   and   Fevensey 
Levels." 

Mr.  Martin  baa  suggested  that  the  great  cross  fractures  of  the 
chalk,  which  have  become  river  channels,  have  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence on  each  aide  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald ;  in  several  instances 
the  gorges  in  the  north  and  South  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly 
'  }  each  other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  detilea  of  the  Wey 
in  the  North  Downs,  and  of 
^  the  Arun  in  the  South,  seemed 
<  to  coincide  in  direction  i  and, 
I  in  like  manner,  the  Ouse  cor- 
"I  responds  to  the  Darent,  and  the 
Cuckmere  to  the  Medway.| 

Although  these  coincidences 
may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  aa 
ited    by   the    author   above 
ntioned,  that  great  amount 
I  .^  of  elevation  towards  the  centre 
S      of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise 
I       to   transverse    fissures.      And 
iT      as     the     longitudinal     valleys 
a  .   were  connected  wiih   that   li- 
b's  near   movement  which  caused 
p-g   the    anticlinal    lines     running 
5  I  east  and  west,  so  the  cross  fis- 
sures might   have  been   occa- 
sioned by  the  intensity  of  the 
upheaving   force    towards    the 
centre  of  the  line. 

But  I  efore   treat  ng  of  the 

manner    n  wl  ch  the  upbcav 

ng  movement  may  have  a  ted 

I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 

reader     more    int  mately    ac 

»,  qua  nted  w  th  tl  e  lead  ng  geo 

=  graph  cal  features  of  the  dis- 

1^  ir  ct,    BO    far    as  they   are  of 

J,      gcolog  cal  interest 

=       In    whatever    direction    we 

5  travel  from  the  tertiary  atrata 

's  of  the  basins  of  London    and 

*  i   Hampshire  towards  the  valley 

t  of  the  Weald,  we  first  ascend  a 

^  slope    of    white     chalk,    with 

'  flints,  and  then  find  ourselves 

on  the  Bummit  of  a  declivity 

-f  OeoL  of  Wcateni  Susses,  p.  61. 
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consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  different  members  of  the  chalk 
formation ;  below  which  the  upper  greensand,  and  sometimes,  also, 
the  gault,  crop  out  This  steep  declivity  is  the  great  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  before  mentioned,  which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated 
chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed  Gault  (No.  3.). 
The  escarpment  is  continuous  along  the  southern  termination  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea,  at  Folkestone,  west- 
ward to  Guildford  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Fetersfield,  and  from 
thence  to  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  head.  In 
this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended  farther.  In  the 
wood-cut  (fig.  255.  p.  245.),  part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South ' 
Downs  is  faithfully  represented,  where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of 
the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  upper  and  lower  greensand  being  formed  of  very 
incoherent  materials,  the  upper,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and 
almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact 
likeness  of  a  sea  cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  256.),  he  will 


Fi^'.  2  6. 


Chalk  escarpment,  as  seen  from  the  hill  above  Stcyning,  Sussex.  The  castle  and  village 

of  Bramber  in  the  foreground. 

see  the  same  line  of  hinghts  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has 
undergone  may  fancy  the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  flat 
sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  the  different 
projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be  the  headlands  of  a  coast  which 
separated  the  different  bays  from  each  other. 

In  regard  to  the  transverse  valleys  before  mentioned,  as  intersect- 
ing the  chalk  hills,  some  idea  of  them  may  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
joined sketch  (fig.  257.),  of  the  gorge  of  the  river  Adur,  taken  from 
the  summit  of  the  chalk  downs,  at  a  point  in  the  bridle-way  leading 
from  the  towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning  to  Shoreham.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  again  to  the  view  given  in  a  former  woodcut 
(fig.  255.  p.  245.),  he  will  there  see  the  exact  point  where  the  gorge 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking  interrupts  the  chalk  escarpment.  A 
projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a,  hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
which  the  valley  commences  where  the  Adur  passes  directly  to  the 
sea  at  Old  Shoreham.     The  river  flows  through  a  nearly  level  plain, 
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Bs  do  moet  of  the  othen  which 
intersect  the   hilld  of   Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  ;    and  it  is 
evident  that  theae  openings,  go 
fur  at  least  aa  they  are  <lue  to 
aqueous  erosion,  liave  not  been 
,     produced  by  the   rivers,  many 
I     of  which,  lilte  tlie  Ouae  near 
1     Lewes,  have  filled  up  arniB  of 
^     tlie  sea,  instead  of  deepening 
o     the  hollons  which  tbej  traverse. 
"         Now,  ID  order  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  five 
I         groups  of  strata,  2,  3,  4, 5, 6,  re- 
\         presented  in  the  map,  fig.  252. 
i         and   in  the    section    fig.  253., 
i         may   have   been    brought  into 
i    _     their  present  position,  the  fol- 
Z  4     lowing  bypotheais  baa  been  very 
5  *     generally  adopted  :  —  Suppose 
^     the  five  formations   to    lie   in 
^     hoi-izontal  stratification  at   the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  then  let  a 
.    |i|    U^^^^       J         movement    from    below    press 
V' 'l-^nl^^H       '        titem  upwards  into  the  form  of 
~         a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the 
crown  of  this  dome  be   after- 
wards cut  o£f,  so  that  the  in- 
fi^^Kf-  ^    cision  should  penetrate  to  the 

'    ■^^*'  ■=     lowest  of  the  five  groups.     The 

0  diiferent   beds   would  then   he 

1  exposed  on  the  surface,  in  the 
'  manner  exhibited  in  the  map, 
]     fig.  252.» 

The  quantity  of  denudation 
or  removal  by  water  of  strati- 
fied masses    assumed    to  have 
once  reached  continuously  from 
P  ^S*  the  North  to  the  South  Downs 

is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader 
may  at  ifirst  be  startled  by  the 
boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  once 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  and  successive  rise  of  the 
stniia,  during  which  tbe  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  might 
slowly  accomplish  an  operation,  which  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of 
waters  could  possibly  have  effected. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that 

the  great  longitudinal  volleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and 

*  SeeiUostralioasorihistbeoirby  Dr.  FittoD,  OeoLSkctchofHaniiigi. 
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more  incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usuallj  occur  at 
those  points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper 
greensand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  provincial 
name  of  **  firestone,"  has  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  side  on 
which  the  sea  encroached.  Tiiis  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  vallej, 
excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed 
gault  (No.  3.).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a  loose  and 
incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as  the  gault ; 
as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head  ;  but  farther  to  the  westward  it 
is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue  chert  and  cal- 
careous sandstone  or  fire&tone.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it 
produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  country ; 
for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  con- 
stitutes a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  chalk  escarpment.* 

Fig.  258. 


s^x?^.. 

\* 

-~- N            " 

c               ^ — . 

a.  Chalk  with  flints. 

c.  Upper  greeuMiid,  or  firestone. 

b.  Chalk  without  flints. 
d.  GaulL 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the 
strata ;  for  I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession  of 
terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  upheaval 
of  a  coast  preyed  upon  by  the  waves.f  During  the  interval  between 
two  elevatory  movements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed, 
wherever  it  is  compos<?d  of  incoherent  materials;  whereas  the  sea 
will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the  same 
terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of 
a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding  clay  termed  gault  would  be 
reodily  washed  away,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  by  a 
valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  ciialk  hills,  and  which  is  usually 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  lower  greensand ;  but  as  the 
upper  beds  of  this  lost  formation  are  most  commonly  loose  and  inco- 
herent, they  also  have  usually  disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  valley.  But  in  those  districts  where  chert,  limestone,  and  other 
solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  this  formation 
(No.  4.),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  chalk,  which 
sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even 
surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near  Dorking.  This  ridge  often  presents 
a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  soft  argillaceous  deposit  called  the 

♦  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Geol.  Sketch  of        f  Sec  fig.  94.  p.  76. 
Siifse?^,  &c.,  Gcol.  Trans.,  Second  Scries, 
voll.  il  p.  98. 
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Weald  clay  (No.  5. ;  see  the  strong  lines  in  fig.  253.  p.  243.),  which 
usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  separating  the  lower  greensand  from 
the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest  ridge ;  but  where  subordinate  beds  of 
sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of 
No.  5.  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hillocks. 

It  will  be  easy  to  show  how  closely  the  superficial  inequalities 
agree  with  those  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  originate  during 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  Wealden  district.  Suppose  the  line  of  the 
most  energetic  movement  to  have  coincided  with  what  is  now  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Weald  valley ;  in  that  case  the  first  land  which 
emerged  must  have  been  situated  where  the  Forest  ridge  is  now 
placed.  Here  many  shoals  and  reefs  may  first  have  existed,  and 
islands  of  chalk  devoured  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  ocean  (see 
Bg.  253.) ;  so  that  the  top  of  the  shattered  dome  which  first  appeared 
above  water  may  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  masses  repre- 
sented by  the  fainter  lines  (fig.  253.)  removed. 

The  upper  greensand  is  represented  (fig.  259.)  as  forming  on  the 
left  hand  a  single  precipice  with  the  chalk ;  while  on  tlie  right  there 
are  two  cliff's,  with  an  intervening  terrace,  as  before  described  in 
Bq.  258.     Two   strips  of  land  would   then  remain   on   each   side 

Fig.  239. 


Fig.2e0. 


-^^ — -^ZI^"^ — 


The  dotted  lines  represent  the  sea-level. 

of  a  channel,  presenting  ranges  of  white  cliffs  facing  each  other.  A 
powerful  current  might  then  scoop  out  a  channel  in  the  gault  (No.  2.). 
This  softer  bed  would  yield  with  ease  in  proportion  as  parts  of  it  were 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
so  that  large  spaces  occupied  by  the  harder  formation  or  greensand 
(No.  3.)  would  be  laid  bare.  This  last  rock,  opposing  a  more  effectual 
resistance,  would  next  emerge ;  while  the  chalk  cliffs,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  gault  is  rapidly  undermined,  would  recede  farther  from 
each  other,  after  which  four  parallel  strips  of  land,  or  rows  of  islands, 
would  be  caused,  which  are  represented  by  the  masses  which  in 
fig.  260.  rise  above  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  sea-level.  In  this 
diagram,  however,  the  inclination  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  for- 
mations (Nos.  1.  and  3.),  is  exaggerated.  Originally  this  surface 
must  have  been  level,  like  the  submarine  terraces  produced  by  denu- 
dation, and  described  before  (p.  74.  and  77.) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards more  and  more  tilted  by  that  general  movement  to  which  the 
region  of  the  Weald  owes  its  structure.  At  length,  by  the  farther 
elevation  of  the  dome-shaped  mass,  the  clay  (No.  4.)  would  be  brought 
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within  reach  of  the  waves,  which  wonM  prohably  gain  the  more 
ese^  access  to  the  suljacent  deposit  bj'  the  rents  which  would  be 
caused  in  No.  3.,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  ridge  where  the  up- 
lifting  force  had  been  exerted  with  the  greatest  energy.  The  opposite 
cliffs,  in  which  the  greensand  (No.  3.)  terminates,  would  now  begin 
to  recede  from  each  other,  having  at  their  base  a  yielding  stratum  of 
clay  (No.  4.).  Lastly,  the  sea  would  penetrate  to  the  sand  (No.  5.\ 
and  then  the  state  of  things  indicated  in  the  dark  lines  of  the  npper 
section  (fig.  223.),  would  be  consummated. 

It  was  stated  that  there  are  many  lines  of  flexure  and  dislocation, 
running  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  central  axis  of  the  Weatden. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  district  of  the  Hastings  sand,  and  some- 
times occur  in  the  chalk  itself.  One  of  the  latter  kind  has  given  rise 
to  the  ravine  called  the  Coomb,  near  Lewes,  and  was  first  traced  out 


by  Dr.  Mnntell,  in  whose  company  I  examined  it.  This  coomb  is  seen 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Otise,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
of  Lewes.  The  steep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered  with  preen 
turf,  as  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  outward  signs  of  dis- 
turbance pre  visible  ;  and  the  connection  of  the  hollow  with  subterra- 
nean movements  wouM  not  have  been  suspected  by  the  geologii^t,  had 
not  the  evidence  of  great  convulsions  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  es- 
carpment of  the  valley  of  thcOiise,  and  the  numerous  chalk  pits  worked 
at  tlie  termination  of  the  Coomb.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  discover 
that  the  ravine  coincides  precisely  with  a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  chalk  with  flints  {a,  fig.  262.),  appears  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of  Western  Sussex,  pub- 
lished in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  structure  of  the  Wealden 
by  tracing  out  continuously  for  miles  tlie  direction  of  many  nnti- 
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Fault  in  the  cUlThUli  near  Lewes.    Mantell. 
a.  Chalk  with  flints.  b.  Lower  chalk.* 

clinal  lines  and  cross  fractures ;  and  the  same  coarse  of  investigation 
has  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail  hj  Mr.  Hopkins.  The 
mathematician  last-mentioned  has  shown  that  the  observed  direction 
of  the  lines  of  flexure  and  dislocation  in  the  Weald  district  coincide 
with  those  which  might  have  been  anticipated  theoretically  on  me- 
chanical principles,  if  we  assume  certain  simple  conditions  under 
which  the  strata  were  lifted  up  by  an  expansive  subterranean  force. 
He  finds  by  calculation  that  if  tliis  force  was  applied  so  as  to  act 
uniformly  upwards  within  an  elliptic  area,  the  longitudinal  fissures 
thereby  produced  would  nearly  coincide  with  the  outlines  of  the 
ellipse,  forming  cracks,  which  are  portions  of  smaller  concentric 
ellipses,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  larger  one.  These  longitudinal 
fissures  would  also  be  intercepted  by  others  running  at  right  angles 
to  them,  and  both  lines  of  fracture  may  have  been  produced  at  the 
same  time.f  In  this  illustration  it  is  supposed  that  the  expansive 
force  acted  simultaneously  and  with  equal  intensity  at  every  point 
within  the  upheaved  area,  and  not  with  greater  energy  along  the 
central  axis  or  region  of  principal  elevation. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  derive  great  advantage  in  his  specula- 
tions from  the  mathematical  investigation  of  a  problem  of  this  kind, 
where  results  free  from  all  uncertainty  are  obtained  on  the  assumption 
of  certain  simple  conditions.  Such  results,  when  once  ascertained 
by  mathematical  methods,  may  serve  as  standard  cases,  to  which 
others  occurring  in  nature  of  a 'more  complicated  kind  may  be  re- 
ferred. In  order  that  a  uniform  force  should  cause  the  strata  to  attain 
in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  a  height  so  far  exceeding  that  which  they 
have  reached  round  the  margin,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
mass  of  upheaved  strata  offered  originally  a  very  unequal  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  subterranean  force.  This  may  have  happened  either 
from  their  being  more  fractured  in  one  place  than  in  another,  or  from 
being  pressed  down  by  a  less  weight  of  incumbent  strata ;  as  if  we 
suppose,  what  is  far  from  improbable,  that  great  denudation  had 
taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  Wealden  before  the  final  and  principal 
upheaval  occurred.  It  is  suggested  that  the  beds  may  have  been  acted 
upon  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  carpet  spread  out  loosely  on  a  floor, 
and  nailed  down  round  the  edges,  which  would  swell  into  the  shape 
of  a  dome  if  pressed  up  equally  at  every  point  by  air  admitted  from 
beneath.  But  when  we  are  reasoning  on  the  particular  phenomena 
of  the  Weald,  we  have  no  geological  data  for  determining  whether 
it  be  more  probable  that  originally  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  was 

♦  For  farther  information,  see  Man-        f  Cteol.  Soc.  Proceed.  No.  74.  p.  368. 
tell*s  GeoL  of  S.  £.  of  England,  p.  352.      1841,  and  G.  S.  Trans.  2  Ser.  v.  7. 
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80  extremely  unequal  in  difTerent  places,  or  whether  the  subterranean 
force,  instead  of  being  everywhere  uniform,  was  not  applied  with 
very  different  degrees  of  intensity  beneath  distinct  portions  of  the 
upraised  area. 

The  opinion  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of 
fracture  may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with 
that  expressed  by  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges 
and  valleys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.*  For  the  accuracy 
of  his  map  and  sections  I  can  vouch,  from  personal  examination,  in 
1835,  of  part  of  the  region  surveyed  by  him.  Among  other  results, 
at  which  this  author  arrived,  it  appears  that  the  breadth  of  all  the 
numerous  anticlinal  ridges  and  dome-siiaped  masses  in  the  Jura 
is  invariably  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  formations 
exposed  to  view  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  super- 
imposed groups  of  secondary  strata  have  been  laid  open.  (See  fig.  71. 
p.  55.  for  structure  of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal 
lines  are  occasionally  oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the 
greatest  dislocation  of  the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross 
fractures  are  imagined  by  him  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  others 
subsequent  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
elevation  to  a  single  efibrt  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the 
same  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were 
poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  before  the 
newest,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission, 
have  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain  ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the 
same  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  difficulty  is  there  in 
conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force,  occasioning  the  rise 
or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  may,  by  reiterated  move- 
ments, produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of  result  ? 

Alluvium  of  the  Weald. — Our  next  inquiry  may  be  directed  to  the 
alluvium  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  supposed  area  of  denudation. 
Has  any  wreck  been  left  behind  of  the  strata  removed  ?  To  this  we 
may  answer,  that  the  chalk  downs  even  on  their  summits  are  covered 
every  where  with  gravel  composed  of  unrounded  and  partially  rounded 
chalk  flints,  such  as  might  remain  after  masses  of  white  chalk  had 
been  softened  and  removed  by  water.  This  superficial  accumulation 
of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of  the  disintegrated  strata  may  be 
due  in  some  degree  to  pluvial  action  ;  for  during  extraordinary  rains 
a  rush  of  water  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  of  a  milk-white 
colour,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even  gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If 
a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  cen- 

*  Soul^vemens  Jorassiques.    Paris,  1832. 
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turj,  a  considerable  mass  maj  Id  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt 
awaj,  leaving  nothing  save  a  layer  of  flintj  nodules  to  attest  its 
former  existence.  These  unrolled  flints  maj  remain  mixed  with 
others  more  or  less  rounded,  which  the  waves  left  originally  on  the 
surface  of  the  chalk,  when  it  first  emerged  from  the  sea.  A  stratum 
of  fine  clay  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  and 
the  bottom  of  valleys  in  the  white  chalk,  which  may.  represent  tbe 
aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has 
been  dissolved  by  rain  water,  charged  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
derived  from  decayed  vegetable  matter.* 

Although  flint  gravel  is  so  abundant  on  the  chalk  itself,  it  is  usually 
wanting  in  the  deep  longitudinal  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
escarpment,  although,  in  some  few  instances,  the  detritus  of  the 
chalk  has  been  traced  in  patches  over  the  gault,  and  even  the 
lower  green  sand,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  North  and  South  Downs.  But  no  vestige  of  the 
chalk  and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald 
or  the  Hastings  sands,  but  merely  gravel  derived  from  the  rocks 
immediately  subjacent.  This  distribution  of  alluvium,  and  especially 
the  absence  of  chalk  detritus  in  the  central  district,  agrees  well  with 
the  theory  of  denudation  before  set  forth ;  for  to  return  to  G^g.  259.,  if 
the  chalk  (No.  1.)  were  once  continuous  and  covered  every  where 
with  flint  gravel,  this  superficial  covering  would  be  the  first  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  highest  part  of  the  dome  long  before  any 
of  the  gault  (No.  2.)  was  laid  bare.  Now  if  some  ruins  of  the  chalk 
remain  at  first  on  the  gault,  these  would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  cleared 
away  before  any  part  of  the  lower  greensand  (No.  3.)  is  denuded. 
Thus  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  groups  re- 
moved in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened  of  our  finding  any 
remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the  bared  surface  of  the 
lowest. 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  small  distance  to  which 
any  wreck  of  the  chalk  can  be  traced  from  the  escarpments  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  I  may  mention  a  thick  bed  of  chalk  flints 
which  occurs  near  Barcombe,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Lewes 
^see  fig.  263.),  a  place  which  I  visited  with  Dr.  Mantell,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  accompanying  section.  Even  here  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  gravel  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Weald  Clay.  The 
same  section  shows  one  of  the  minor  east  and  west  anticlinal  lines 
before  alluded  to  (p.  244.). 

I -  Fig.  863. 
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Section  ft-om  the  north  ncarpment  of  the  South  Downs  to  Barcombe. 

I.  Gravel  coropoted  of  partially  rounded  chalk  flinta. 
S.  Chalk  with  and  without  flints. 

3.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk  marl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 

4.  Gault.  5.  Lower  greensand.  &  Weald  day. 


*  See  above,  p.  83. 
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At  what  period  the  Weald  Valley  was  denuded,  —  If  we  inquire 
at  what  geological  period  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected, 
we  shall  immediatelj  perceive  that  the  question  is  limited  to  this 
point,  whether  it  took  place  during  or  subsequent  to  the  deposition 
of  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  south  of  England.  For  in  the  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire  the  Eocene  strata  are  conformable  to  the 
chalk,  being  horizontal  where  the  beds  of  chalk  are  horizontal,  and 
vertical  where  they  are  vertical,  so  that  both  series  of  rocks  appear 
to  have  participated  in  nearly  the  same  movements.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  some  beds  even  of  the  freshwater 
series  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges,  like  those  of  the  London 
clay.  Nevertheless  we  can  by  no  means  infer  that  all  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins  once  extended  like  the 
chalk  over  the  entire  valley  of  the  Weald,  because  the  denudation  of 
the  chalk  and  greensand  may  have  been  going  on  in  the  centre  of 
that  area,  while  contiguous  parts  of  the  sea  were  sufficiently  deep  to 
receive  and  retain  the  matter  derived  from  that  waste.  Thus  while 
the  waves  and  currents  were  excavating  the  longitudinal  valleys  D 
and  C  (fig.  264.),  the  deposits  a  may  have  been  thrown  down  to  the 

Fig.  264. 


bottom  of  the  contiguous  deep  water  E,  the  sediment  being  drifted 
through  transverse  fissures,  as  before  explained.  In  this  case,  the 
rise  of  the  formations  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  may  have  been  going  on 
contemporaneously  with  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  C  and  D,  and 
with  the  accumulation  of  the  tertiary  strata  a. 

This  idea  receives  some  countenance  from  the  fact  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  near  their  junction  with  the  chalk  of  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins,  often  consisting  of  dense  beds  of  sand  and  shingle,  as  at 
Blackheath  and  in  the  Addington  Hills  near  Croydon.  They  also 
contain  occasionally  freshwater  shells  and  the  remains  of  land  animals 
and  plants,  which  indicate  the  former  presence  of  land  at  no  great 
distance,  some  part  of  which  may  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
Weald. 

Such  masses  of  well-rolled  pebbles  occurring  in  the  lowest  Eocene 
strata,  or  those  called  **  the  plastic  clay  and  sands "  before  described 
(No.  3.  by  Tab.  p.  197.),  imply  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient  shore. 
They  also  indicate  the  destruction  of  pre-existing  chalk  with  fi ints. 
At  the  same  time  fossil  shells  of  the  genera  Melania,  Cf/clas,  and  UniOy 
appearing  here  and  there  in  beds  of  the  same  age,  together  with 
plants  and  the  bones  of  land  animals,  bear  testimony  to  contiguous 
land,  which  probably  constituted  islands  scattered  over  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  tertiary  basins  of  the  Seine  and  Thames.  The 
stage  of  denudation  represented  in  fig.  259.,  p.  249.,  may  explain  the 
state  of  things  prevailing  at  points  where  such  islands  existed.  By 
the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  white  chalk  and  older  beds,  a 
large  area  may  have  become  overspread  with  gravelly    sandy,  and 
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clayey  beds  of  fluvio-marine  and  shallow-water  origin,  before  any  of 
the  London  clay  proper  (or  Calcaire  grossier  in  France)  were  super- 
imposed. This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  patches  of  '*  plastic 
clay  and  sand"  (No.  3.  by  Tab.  p.  197.),  are  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  chalk,  reaching  in  some  places  to  great  heights,  and 
approaching  even  the  edges  of  the  escarpments.  We  must  suppose 
that  subsequently  a  gradual  subsidence  took  place  in  certain  areas, 
which  allowed  the  London  clay  proper  to  accumulate  over  the  Lower 
Eocene  sands  and  clays,  in  a  deep  sea.  During  this  sinking  down 
(the  vertical  amount  of  which  equalled  800,  and  in  parts  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  1800  feet),  the  work  of  denudation 
would  be  unceasing,  being  always  however  confined  to  those  areas 
where  land  or  islands  existed.  At  length,  when  the  Bagshot  sand  had 
been  in  its  turn  thrown  down  on  the  London  clay,  the  space  covered 
by  these  two  formations  was  again  upraised  from  the  sea  to  about  the 
height  which  it  has  since  retained.  During  this  upheaval,  the  waves 
would  again  exert  their  power,  not  only  on  the  white  chalk  and  lower 
cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata,  but  also  on  the  Eocene  formations  of 
the  London  basin,  excavating  valleys  and  undermining  cliffs  as  the 
strata  emerged  from  the  deep. 

There  are  grounds,  as  before  stated  (p.  205.),  for  presuming  that 
the  tertiary  area  of  London  was  converted  into  land  before  that  of 
Hampshire,  and  for  this  reason  it  contains  no  marine  Eocene  deposits 
so  modern  as  those  of  Barton  Cliff,  or  the  still  newer  freshwater  and 
fiuvio-marine  beds  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  last 
seem  unequivocally  to  demonstrate  the  local  inequality  of  the  up- 
heaving and  depressing  movements  of  the  period  alluded  to;  for  we 
find,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  afforded  in  Alum  and  White  Cliff  Bays, 
of  continued  depression  to  the  extent  of  1800  or  2000  feet,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Eocene  period  a  dense  formation  of  freshwater  strata  was 
produced.  The  fossils  of  these  strata  bear  testimony  to  rivers  drain- 
ing adjacent  lands,  and  the  existence  of  numerous  quadrupeds  on 
those  lands.  Instead  of  such  phenomena,  the  signs  of  an  open  sea 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  as  the  consequence  of  so  much 
subsidence,  had  not  the  depression  been  accompanied  or  followed  by 
upheaval  in  a  region  immediately  adjoining. 

When  we  attempt  to  speculate  on  the  geographical  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  and  to  restore  in 
imagination  the  former  state  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  south- 
east of  England,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  wherever  there 
are  proofs  of  great  denudation,  there  also  the  greatest  area  of  land 
has  probably  existed.  In  the  same  space,  moreover,  the  oscillations  of 
level,  and  the  alternate  submergence  and  emergence  of  coasts,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  most  frequent;  for  these  fluctuations  facilitate 
the  wasting  and  removing  power  of  waves,  currents,  and  rivers. 

We  should  also  remember  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  the 
last  denuding  operations,  to  efface  all  signs  of  preceding  denudation, 
or  at  least  all  those  marks  of  waste  from  which  alone  a  geologist  can 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  missing  strata  within  the 
denuded  area.     It  may  often  be  difficult  to  settle  the  chronology  even 
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of  the  last  of  a  series  of  sach  acts  of  removal,  but  it  must  be,  in  tlie 
nature  of  things,  almost  always  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  each  of 
the  antecedent  denudations.  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  times  of 
the  destruction  of  rocks,  we  must  look  anj  where  rather  than  to  the 
spaces  once  occupied  by  the  missing  rocks.  We  must  inquire  to 
what  regions  the  ruins  of  the  white  chalk,  greensand,  Wealden,  and 
other  strata  which  have  disappeared  were  transported.  We  are  then 
led  at  once  to  the  examination  of  all  the  deposits  newer  than  the 
chalk,  and  first  to  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Lower  Eocene,  and  its  sand, 
shingle,  and  clay.  In  them,  so  largely  developed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  denuded  area,  we  discover  the  wreck  we  are 
in  search  of,  regularly  stratified,  and  inclosing,  in  some  of  its  layers, 
organic  remains  of  a  littoral,  and  sometimes  fiuviatile  character. 
What  more  can  we  desire?  The  shores  must  have  consisted  of 
chalk,  greensand,  and  Wealden,  since  these  were  the  only  superficial 
rocks  in  the  south-east  of  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eocene  epoch.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  therefore,  and  the  rivers  were 
grinding  down  chalk-fiints  and  chert  from  the  greensand  into 
shingle  and  sand,  or  were  washing  away  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
matter  from  the  cretaceous  and  Wealden  beds,  during  the  whole  of 
the  Eocene  period.  Thus  we  obtain  the  date  of  a  great  part  at  least 
of  that  enormous  amount  of  denudation  of  which  we  have  such 
striking  monuments  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs. 

There  have  been  some  movements  of  land  on  a  smaller  scale  since 
the  Eocene  period  in  the  south-east  of  England.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  happened  in  the  Pleistocene,  or  even  perhaps  as  late  as  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period.     The  formation  called  by  Dr.  Mantell  the  Elephant 
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A.  Chalk  with  laycn  of  flint  dipping  tlightly  to  the  south. 

b.  Ancient  beach,  coniitting  of  fine  Mind,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covpred  by  shingle  ttam  five 

to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebblet  of  chalk.flint,  granite,  aud  other  rocks,  with  broken  shells  of  recent 
marine  species,  and  bones  of  cetacea. 

c.  Elefifaaiit  bod,  about  fifty  feet  thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  white  chalk  rubble,  with  broken  chalk- 

flinu.  in  which  deposit  are  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  and  mammoth. 

d.  Sand  and  shingle  of  modem  beach. 
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Bed,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliffd  at  Brighton,  is  not  merely  a  talus 
of  calcareous  rubhle  collected  at  the  base  of  an  inland  cliff,  but  ex- 
hibits everj  appearance  of  having  been  spread  out  in  successive 
horizontal  layers  by  water  in  motion. 

The  deposit  alluded  to  skirts  the  shores  between  Brighton  and 
Rottingdean^  and  another  mass  apparently  of  the  same  age  occurs  at 
Dover.  The  phenomena  appear  to  me  to  suggest  the  following  con- 
clusions: —  First,  the  south-eastern  part  of  £ngland  had  acquired  its 
actual  configuration  when  the  ancient  chalk  cliff  A  a  was  formed,  the 
beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  having  then  been  thrown  up  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  Afterwards  the  whole  coast,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
where  the  elephant  bed  now  extends,  subsided  to  the  depth  of  60  or 
60  feet;  and  during  the  period  of  submergence  successive  layers 
of  white  calcareous  rubble  c  were  accumulated,  so  as  to  cover  the 
ancient  beach  b.  Subsequently,  the  coast  was  again  raised,  so  that 
the  ancient  shore  was  elevated  to  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  its 
original  position.* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OOLITE  AND  LIAS. 

SabdiTisions  of  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  group — Fhjsical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in 
£ngland  and  France — Upper  Oolite — Portland  stone  and  fossils — Lithographic 
stone  of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oolite,  coral  rag — Zoophytes— -  Nerinsean  limestone 
— Diceras  limestone — Oxford  clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Lower  Oolite, 
Crinoideans — Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  clay — Stonesfield  slate — Fossil 
mammalia,  placental  and  marsupial — Resemblance  to  an  Australian  fauna — 
Doctrine  of  progressive  development — Colly weston  slates — Yorkshire  Oolitic 
coal-field — Brora  coal — Inferior  Oolite  and  fossils. 

Oolitic  or  Jurassic  Group,  —  Below  the  freshwater  group  called 
the  Wealden,  or,  where  this  is  wanting,  immediately  beneath  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  a  great  series  of  marine  strata,  commonly 
called  "the  Oolite,**  occurs  in  England  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  This  group  has  been  so  named,  because,  in  the  countries 
where  it  was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an 
oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12.).  These  rocks  occupy  in  England  a  zone 
which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  extends  across  the 
island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east,  to  Dorsetshire  in  the  south- 
west.    Their  mineral  characters  are  not  uniform  throughout  this 

*  Sec  ^lantell's  GeoL  of  S.  £.  of  Eng-  discovered  in  the  shingle  below  the  chalk- 
land,  p.  32.  After  re-examining  the  ele-  rubble  the  jawbone  of  a  whale  12  feet 
phant  bed  in  1834, 1  was  no  longer  in  long,  which  must  have  belonged  to  an 
doubt  of  its  having  been  a  regular  sub-  individual  from  60  to  70  feet  in  length, 
aqueous  deposit.    In  1828,  Dr.  Mantell    Medals  of  Creation,  p.  825. 
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region ;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
observed  in  the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England :  — 

OOLITE. 

Portland  stone  and  sand. 
Eimmeridge  clay. 

Middle  /  ^'  ^^  ^^• 
Middle  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^y 

'  e,  Cornbrash  and  Forest  marble. 

f.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 

g.  Fuller*8  earth. 
h.  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  Lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  Upper  oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually  the  Kim- 
meridge  claj  for  its  base;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford 
clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareous 
formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will 
be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  subdi- 
visions are  distinguished  by  peculiar  organic  remains  ;  and  though 
varying  in  thickness,  may  be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great 
distances,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France,  and  the 
Jura  mountains  adjoining.  In  that  country,  distant  above  400  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  analogy  to  the  English  type,  notwithstanding  the 
thinness,  or  occasional  absence  of  the  clays,  is  more  perfect  than  in 
Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Physical  geography, — The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct 
formations  of  clay  aud  limestone,  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic 
series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical  outline  of 
parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced 
throughout  the  long  bounds  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata 
crop  out;  and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed, 
composing  ranges  of  hills,  or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several  clays  rise  up 
from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configur- 
ation of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing 
from  London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to 
west,  in  the  southern  part  of  England.  It  has  been  necessary,  how- 
Lower 
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Fig.  268. 
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ever,  in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the 
beds,  and  the  height  of  the  several  formations,  as  compared  to  their 
horizontal  extent.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or 
escarpment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences 
formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites ; 
and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kimmeridge 
clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.    This  last  forms,  generally,  a  broad  vale 
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at  the  foot  of  tlie  CBcarpmeDt  of  ioferior  oolite,  but  where  it  acquires 
considerable  thickness,  and  obtains  solid  beds  of  marlstone,  it  occu- 
pies tlie  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes 
in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and 
is  caused  bjr  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  intervening  between  the 
tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias;  with  this  diflerence,  however,  that  the 
escarpments  of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites,  face 
towards  the  east  instead  of  the  west. 

The  Chalk  crops  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  of 
the  Paris  basin,  near  Epernay,  and  the  Gault  from  beneath  the 
Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  at  Clerroont-en- Argon ne ;  and  passing 
from  Ibis  place  b;  Verdun  and  Etain  (o  Metz,  we  find  two  limestone 
ranges,  with  intervening  vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  those  of 
southern  and  central  England,  until  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  Lias 
at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  simi- 
larly over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  away 
the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  under- 
mining these  last  so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  cliffs  wherever 
the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and 
destructible  clay.  This  denudation  probably  occurred  while  the  land 
was  slowly  rising  out  of  the  sea" 

Upper  Oolite. 
The  Portland  stone  has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in 
Dorsetshire  the  foundation  on  which  the  freshwater  limestone  of 
the  Lower  Furbeck  reposes  ^ee  p.  232.).  It  supplies  the  well- 
known  building  stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  so  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  London  are  constructed.  This  upper  member, 
characterized  by  peculiar  marine  fossils,  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand, 
called  the  Portland  sand,  below  which  is  the  Kirameridge  day.  In 
England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  southern  counties.  Corals  are  rare  in  them,  although  one 
Fig,  967.  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,   in 

Wiltshire,  in  the  Portland  sand  converted 
into  flint  and  chert,  the  original  calcareous 
matter  being  replaced  by  sitex  (fig.  267.). 

Among   the    characteristic    fossils  of  the 
Upper  Oolite,  may  be  mentioned  the  Oslrea 
deUoidea  (fig.  269.),  found  in  the  Kimmeridge 
clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of 
France,  and  also  in    Scotland,  near  Brora. 
The  Gryphtea  virgula   (fig.  268.),  also  met 
with  in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so 
abundant  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of  parts   of 
Ai  Km  na  .  paiiihai  >iib  o'  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  he 
UmttasLi^Tubwr  **  '^'  ''"™^'^  "momes  k  gryphees  virguies."     Mear 
*  See  Clutpten  VL  and  XIX. 
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Cleimont,  in  Ai^nne,  a  few  leigues  from  St.  Menehoold,  where 
these  indurated  marls  crop  out  from  beneath  the  gault,  I  have  seen 
them,  on  decomposing,  leave  the  surface  of  every  ploughed  field 
literally  strewed  over  with  this  fossil  oyster. 


The  Eiromeridge  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  bitnminons 
shale,  sometiffles  fomung  an  impure  coal  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  In  some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat;  and 
the  bituminous  matter  may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetables.  But  as  impressions  of  plants  are 
rare  in  these  shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other 
marine  shells,  the  bitumen  may  perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the 
tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and  plants  may  be  retained  where  the 
sediment  is  of  extreme  fineness.  Altm>ugh  the  number  of  testacea  in 
this  slate  is  small,  and  the  plants  few,  and  those  all  marine.  Count 
Munster  had  determined  no  less  than  237  species  of  fossils  when  I 
saw  hie  collection  in  1833  ;  and  among  them  no  less  than  seven 
species  of  flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls,  six  saurians,  three  tortoises, 
sixty  species  offish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and  twenty-six  of  insects. 
These  insects,  among  which  is  a  libellula,  or  dragon-fly,  must  have 
been  blown  out  to  sea,  probably  from  the  same  land  to  which  the 
flying  lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  reptiles,  resorted. 

Middle  Oolite. 
Coral  Raff.  —  One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  "  Coral  Rag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position  in 
which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  belong  chiefly  to 
the  genera  Caryophyllia  (fig.  271.),  Agaricia,  and  Astrea,  and  some- 
times form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thick.  In  the  annexed  figure  of 
an  AitTea,  from  this  formation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cup-shaped 
cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  that  they  grow  more 
and  more  shallow,  till  those  on  the  left  side  are  nearly  filled  up. 
The  last-named  stars  are  supposed  to  be  Potyparia  of  advanced  age. 
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These  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous  hills  of  the 
H.W.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and  again  recur  in  York- 
shire, near  Scarborough, 

One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the 
£nglish  coral  rag,  has  been  called  "Nerintean  limestone"  (Calcaire 
^  Niirindes)  by  M.  Thirria  ;  Nerinaa  being  an  extinct  genus  of  uni- 
Talve  shells,  much  resembling  the  Cerithiunt  in  external  form.  The 
annexed  section  (fig.  273.)  shows  the  curious  form  of  the  hollow  part 
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if  each  whorl,  and  also  the  perforation  which  passes  up  the  middle  of 
the  columella.  N.  GoodhalUi  (fig.  274.)  is  another  English  species 
of  the  same  genus,  from  a  foimatioa  which  Beems  to  form  a  paissage 
from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  to  the  coral  rag.» 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geologists 
as  coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "Calcaire 
k  Dicerates,"  or  "Diceras  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abundantly 
a  bivalve  shell  (see  fig.  275.)  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  CAama. 

•  FiUon,  OeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  ir.  pL  SS.  fig.  13. 
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Oxford  Clay. — The  coralline  limestone,  or  "  coral  rag,"  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  called  "calcareous  grits"  of 
the  Middle  Oolite,  rests  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called  the  Oxford  clay, 
Bometimes  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  tbia  there  are  no  corala, 
but  great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Ammonite  and 
Belemnite.     (See  fig.  277.)    In  some  of  the  clay  of  very  fine  texture 


anunonitea  are  very  perfect,  although  somewhat  compressed,  and  are 
Beea  to  be  furnished  on  each  side  of  the  aperture  with  a  single  horn- 
like projection  (see  fig.  278.).  These  were  discovered  in  the  cut- 
tings of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near  Chippenham,  in  1841, 
and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Pratt." 


■  B.  F.  FrMt,  Amuli  of  NM.  Hist.,  November,  1841. 
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Similar  elongated  processes  have  been 
also  observed  to  extend  from  the  sheila  of 
some  belemnites  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell 
in  the  same  clay  (see  fig.  279.),  who,  by  the 
aid  of  this  and  other  specimen^  has  been  able 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  structure  of  thia 
singular  extinct  form  of  cuttle-fish.* 


Lower  Oolite. 

The  upper  division  of  this  series,  which 
is  more  extensive  than  the  preceding  or 
Middle  Oolite,  ia  called  in  England  the 
Cornbrash.  It  consists  of  clays  and  calca- 
reous sandstones,  which  pass  downwards 
into  the  Forest  marble,  an  argillaceous  time- 
atone,  abounding  in  marine  fossils.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Bradford,  thia  limestone  is  re- 
placed by  a  mass  of  clay.  The  sandstones 
of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  are  often 
ripple-marked  and  filled  with  fragmenta  of 
broken  shells  and  pieces  of  drift- wood, 
having  evidently  been  formed  on  a  coast. 
Rippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite  are  used  for 
roofing,  and  have  been  traced  over  a  broad 
band  of  country  from  Bradford,  in  Wilts,  to 
Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  These  cal- 
careous tile-stones  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  which  have 
been  deposited  upon  them,  and  have  taken 
their  form,  preserving  the  undulating  ridges 
and  furrows  of  the  sand  in  such  complete  in- 
tegrity, that  the  impressions  of  small  foot* 
steps,  apparently  of  crabs,  which  walked 
over  the  soft  wet  sands,  are  still  visible. 
In  the  same  atone  the  claws  of  crabs,  frag- 
ments of  echini,  and  other  signs  of  a  neigh- 
bouring beach  are  obeerred.f 

Great  Oo&'te.  — Although  the  name  of 
coral-rag  has  been  appropriated,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  be- 
fore described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  are  equally  intitled  in  many  places  to 
be  called  coralline  limestones.  Thus  the 
Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains  various 
corals,  among  which  the  Eunonua  radiala 
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(fig.  280.)  is  very  coneptcuous,  eingle  individuala  forming  masses 
several  feet  ia  diameter ;  end  having  probably  required,  like  the  lai^e 
existing  brain-coral  {Meandrina)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  be- 
fore their  growth  was  completed. 

Different  species  of  Crinoidtana,  or  stone-lilicB,  are  also  common 
in  the  same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  enjoyed 
a  firm  bottom,  where  their  root,  or  baae  of  attachment,  remained 
undisturbed  for  years  (c,  fig.  281.).     Such  fossils,  therefore,  are 


almost  confined  to  the  limestones ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Brad- 
ford, near  Bath,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "Great 
Oolite"  had  supported,  for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest  of  these 
beautiful  zoophytes,  until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  a 
current  charged  with  mud,  which  threw  donn  the  stone-lilies,  and 
broke  most  of  their  stems  short  off  near  the  point  of  attachment. 
The  stumps  still  remain  in  their  orginal  position  ;  but  the  numerous 
articulations  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the 
zoophyte,  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaceous  deposit 
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in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  represented 
in  the  section  b,  fig.  281.,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  the 
Bradford  clay,  which  some  geologists  class  with  the  Forest  marble, 
others  with  the  Great  Oolite.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
stone  below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavement, 
formed  by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and 
besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the 
spot,  we  find  great  numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  of  the 
stem  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  covered  over  with  lerpulte.  Now 
these  serpula  could  only  have  begun  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some 
of  the  stone-lilies,  parts  of  whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  tlie  irruption  of  argillaceous  mud.  In 
some  instances  we  find  that,  after  the  parasitic  serpulce  were  full 
grown,  they  had  become  incrusted  over  with  a  coral,  called  Berenicea 
diluviana  ;  and  many  generations  of  these  polyps  had  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became  fossil. 


We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and  cyoa- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  "dirt  bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck  were  killed  by  submergence  under  fresh  water,  and  soon 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous 
matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites, 
and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  natu- 
ralists OS  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  ttatiom  of  species;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of 
species  have  been  adapted,  at  successive  geolc^ical  periods,  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor 

le  BucUood's  BridgewRter  Treatise, 
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formations  has  been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  statums^  qt  how  far 
it  has  been  caused  bj  time  or  the  creative  and  destroying  law  above 
alluded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influ- 
ence, when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance ;  and  yet  some  of  the  same 
fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has  shown 
how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  although 
the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are  feebly  re- 
presented there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 
The  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick, 
Fig. 2B3.  ^^^    ^^  many  places,  it  is  wanting;   and,  in 

others,  where  there  are  no  limestones,  it  cannot 
easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the  over- 
lying "forest  marble"  and  underlying  "fuller's 
earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite 
consists  of  several   shelly   limestones,   one  of 
TrrebratHia  dimna.       which,   called  the  Bath  OoHtc,  is  much  cele- 
Br«ifordciay.  .^«l  .i.e.    ^^^^^  ^  ^  building  stone.     In  parts  of  Glou- 

cestershire,  especially  near  Miuchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says 
Mr  Lycett,  "must  have  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where 
strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit  false  strati- 
fication. In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled  with  pebbles 
of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  fragments  of  abraded 
madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and  crabs*  claws.  The  shelly]strata, 
also,  have  occasionally  suffered  denudation,  and  the  removed  portions 
have  been  replaced  by  clay."*  In  such  shallow-water  beds  cepha- 
lopoda are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites  and  belemnites,  numerous 
genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  species  of  univalves  obtained  from  the  Minchinhampton 
beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  forty-one  to  be  carnivorous. 
They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  Pleurotoma,  Ros- 
tellariUy  Murex,  and  Fusus,  and  exhibit  a  proportion  of  zoophagous 
species  not  very  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  warm  seas  of 
the  recent  period.  These  conchological  results  are  curious  and 
unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  that  we  might  look  in  vain  for 
the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene  period  when 
those  two  great  families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belem- 
nites, had  become  extinct. 

Stones  field  slate. — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.f    It  is  a  slightly 


♦  Lycett,  Quart.  GeoL  Joium.  vol  iv.        f  Pix)ceeding8  GeoL  Soc.  vol  I  p.  414. 
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oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
Band,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  con- 
tains some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  simitar  to  itself,  and  irhich  may 
be  portions  of  the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or 
during  storms,  and  redcposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  tri* 
goniie,  and  other  marine  ehells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common, 
and  impressions  of  ferns,  cycadese,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects, 
also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  wing-covers  of  beetles,  are 
perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  284-),  some  of  them  approach- 
j  nearly  to  the  genus  Bupratis.*  The  remains,  also,  of 
many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as  Fleiosaur,  Crocodile,  and 
Pterodactyl,  have  been  discovered  in  the  same  limestone. 

But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield 
slate  is  most  celebrated,  are  those  referred  to  the  mam- 
miferous  class.  The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in 
jij,^  ^  all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older 
Bmpniuii  thmi  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of 
EunnSfid.  jiny  cetacean,  have  been  discovered.  Yet  we  have  seen 
that  terrestrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, and  that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of  freshwater 
sediment  on  a  large  scale,  containing  various  plants,  and  even  an- 
cient vegetable  soils  with  the  roots  and  erect  stumps  of  trees.  We 
had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land-reptiles  and  winged -insects, 
which  renders  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  strik- 
ing. The  want,  however,  of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and 
other  aquatic  mammalia,  whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or 
middle  oolite,  is  certainly  still  more  remarkable.  Formerly,  indeed, 
a  bone  from  the  great  oolite  of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, was  cited,  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  as  referable  to  this  class. 
Dr.  Buckiand,  who  stated  this  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatiseti  had  the 
kindness  to  send  me  the  supposed  ulna  of  a  whale,  that  Mr.  Owen 
might  examine  into  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  cetaceous.     It  is 
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the  opinion  of  that  emiaent  comparadve  anatomist  that  it  cannot 
hare  belonged  to  the  cetacea,  because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine 
mammalia  is  invariably  much  flatter,  and  devoid  of  alf  muBcuIar 
depressions  and  ridges,  one  of  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  middle  of 
this  bone,  represented  in  the  above  cut  (fig<  285.).  In  saurians,  on 
the  contnity,  such  ridges  exist  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  and 
to  some  animal  of  that  class  the  bone  is  probably  referable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  discovery  in 
the  Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  seven  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of 
mammiferouB  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  three  different  species  and  to 
two  distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  Amphitkerium  and  F^as- 
eolotherium  have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  first  shown  one 
of  these  fossils  in  1818,  he  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine 
mammal,  with  a  jaw  much  resembling  that  of  an  opossum,  but  differ- 
ing from  all  known  ferine  genera,  in  the  great  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  of  which  it  had  at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period,  a 
much  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr  Bnck- 
land  (see  fig.  286.),  has  been  examioed  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  finds  that 


the  jaw  contained  on  the  whole  twelve 
molar  teelh,  with  tlie  socket  of  a  small 
canine,  and  three  small  incisors,  which 
are  tn  situ,  altogether  amounting  to  sixteen 

jj^ffsi'.te        teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  only  question  which  could  be  raised 
respecting  the  nature  of  these  fossils  was,  whether  they  belonged  to 
a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish.  Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist 
observes  that  each  of  the  seven  half  jaws  is  composed  of  but  one  single 
piece,  and  not  of  two  or  more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most 
reptiles,  or  of  two  hones,  united  by  a  suture,  as  in  some  few  species 
belonging  to  those  classes.  The  condyle,  moreover  (6,  fig,  286.),  or 
articular  surface,  by  which  the  lower  jaw  unites  witli  the  upper,  is 
convex  in  the  Stonesfield  specimens,  and  not  concave  as  in  fishes 
and  reptiles.  The  coronoid  process  (a,  fig.  286.)  is  well  deTcloped, 
whereas  it  is  wanting  or  very  small,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  verte- 
brata.     Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Amphitherium  and  I^ascohy- 
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tAtrium  have  complicated  eroiras,  and  two  roots  (see  d,  fig.  286.)) 
instead  of  being  simple  and  with  single  fangs.* 

The  only  qaeBtion,  therefore,  which  could  fairly  admit  of  contro- 
versy WIS  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  foesil  mammalia  found 
in  the  lower  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  mar- 
supial quadrupeds,  or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series.  Cuvier  had 
long  ago  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  process 
(c,  figs.  291.  and  292.)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  genus 


Didelphyt ;  and  Mr.  Owen  has  since  established  its  generality  in  the 
entire  marEupial  series.  In  all  these  pouched  quadrupeds,  this  pro- 
cess is  turned  inwards,  as  at  c  i^  fig.  291.  in  the  Brazilian  opossum, 
whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  e,  figs.  290.  and  269.  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  such  inflection.  The  Tupaia  Tana  of 
Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for  this 
illustration,  because  that  small  insectivorous  quadruped  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Amphitherium.  By  clearing 
away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  Amphitherium  Frevottii  above 
represented  (fig.  286.),  Mr.  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angular 
process  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the 
known  marsupialta ;  in  short,  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  its 
aflinities  to  the  placental  insectivora.  Nevertheless,  the  Ampkithe- 
riutn  offers  some  points  of  approximation  in  its  osteology  to  the 
marsupials,  especially  to  the  Mynnecobitu,  a  small  insectivoroua 
quadruped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  inciBors.! 

•  I  Iiiivo  giTcn  a  figure  in  tho  Prin-         ^  A  fignre  of  thia  recent  Myrmrai/iui 
ciples  of  Qcology,  chap,  tit.,  of  another    will  be  foond  in  the  Ptindples,  chap-  ix. 
Stoneilield   specimen   of   AmphilktriiiM 
Prevoatii,  in  which  the  lockeCa  and  root* 
□r  the  cceth  arc  Gnelj  exposed. 
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Another  species  of  AmphUherium  has  been  foand  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  287.  p.  268.),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  286.)  princi- 
pallj  in  being  larger. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  bj  Mr.  Broderip  Didelphys  Bucklandi  (see  fig.  293.), 

Fig.  293. 


Phaseoloikcnmm  BitckUtndi^  Owen. 
a.  natural  aixe.  b.  molar  of  same  magnifled. 

and  has  since  been  called  Phascolotherium  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while  the 
agreement  with  the  living  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the 
premolar  and  molar  teeth,  is  complete.* 

On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  osteological  evidence,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  Amphi" 
iherium  and  Phascolotherium  of  Stonesfield  represent  both  the  pla- 
cental and  marsupial  classes  of  mammalia  ;  and  if  so,  they  warn  us  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner,  not  to  found  rash  generalizations  respecting 
the  non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  particular  periods 
of  the  past,  on  mere  negative  evidence.  The  singular  accident  of 
our  having  as  yet  found  nothing  but  the  lower  jaws  of  seven  indi- 
viduals, and  no  other  bones  of  their  skeletons,  is  a^one  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  the  memorials  of  an 
ancient  terrestrial  fauna  are  handed  down  to  us.  We  can  scarcely 
avoid  suspecting  that  the  two  genera  above  described,  may  have 
borne  a  like  insignificant  proportion  to  the  entire  assemblage  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  which  fiourished  in  the  islands  of  the  oolitic  sea. 

Mr.  Owen  has  remarked  that  as  the  marsupial  genera,  to  which  the 
Phascolotherium  is  most  nearly  allied,  are  now  confined  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so  also  is  it  in  the  Australian  seas, 
that  we  find  the  Cestracion,  a  cartilaginous  fish  which  has  a  bony 
palate,  allied  to  those  called  Acrodus  and  Psammodus  (see  figs.  307, 
308.  p.  275.),  so  common  in  the  oolite  and  lias.  In  the  same  Austra- 
lian seas,  also,  near  the  shore,  we  find  the  living  Trigonia,  a  genus 
of  moUusca  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Stonesfield  slate.  So,  also, 
the  Araucarian  pines  are  now  abundant,  together  with  ferns,  in 
Australia  and  its  islands,  as  they  were  in  Europe  in  the  oolitic  period. 
l^Iany  botanists  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Thuia,  Pine,  CycaSy 
ZamiOy  in  short,  all  the  gymnogens,  belong  to  a  less  highly  developed 
type  of  flowering  plants  than  do  the  exogens ;  but  even  if  this  be 
admitted,  no  naturalist  can  ascribe  a  low  standard  of  organization  to 
the  oolitic  flora,  since  we  meet  with  endogens  of  the  most  perfect  struc- 

*  Owen's  British  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  62. 
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ture  in  oolitic  rocks,  both  above  and  below  the 
Stonesfield  slate,  as,  for  example,  the  Podo- 
earya  of  Buckland,  a  fruit  allied  to  the  Pan- 
danua,  found  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  (see  fig. 
,  294.),  and  the  CarpoUtkei  conica  of  the  Coral 
J.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  a  regular 
■  series  of  progressive  development  at  successive 
s  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
from  beings  of  a  more  simple  to  those  of  a 
more  complex  organization,  receives  a  check, 
'"^X^iiSSflJd!^*{B^kI  'f  ""^t  ^  refutation,  from  the  facts  revealed  to 
(B)'''ii.fertof"biiLi»"'chu'-  "'  ^^  ^^^  Study  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 
mouth.  Dorm.        '  The  Stonesfield  slate,  in  its  range  from  Ox- 

fordshire to  the  north-east,  is  represented  bj 
flaggy  and  fissile  sandstones,  as  at  Collyweston  in  Nortbaraptoashire, 
where,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Ibbetson  and  Morris, 
it  contains  many  shelb,  such  as  Trigonia  angulala,  also  found  at 
Stonesfield.  But  the  Northamptonshire  strata  of  this  age  assume  a 
more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  have  been  formed 
farther  from  land.  They  inclose,  however,  some  fossil  ferns,  such  as 
PeeopUrU  polypodioides,  of  species  common  to  the  oolites  of  the 
Torkshire  const',  where  rocks  of  this  age  put  on  all  the  aspect  of  a 
true  coal-field  ;  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually  been  worked  in 
them  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  consists 
an  upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceous  shale,  abounding  in  impressions 
of  plants,  divided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  geologists  as  the 
representative  of  the  Great  Oolite  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  marine  fossils 
makes  all  comparisons  with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  south 
extremely  difficult.  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  obtained 
from  the  upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  at  Gristhorpe, 
near  Scarborough  (see  figs.  295,  296.).  The  lower  shales  are  well 
exposed  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefly  characterized 

Fls,»^ 
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by  ferna  and  cycade^  They  contaio,  also,  a  opecies  of  calamite,  and 
B  fossil  called  Equtsetum  columnare,  which  maintains  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  sandstone  strata  over  a  wide  area.  Sheila  of  the  genus  CyprU 
and  Unto,  collected  by  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire  coal-bearing 
beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluviatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 

At  Brora,  in  Sutheriandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probably  coeval 
with  the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more.  It 
affords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected 
in  any  secondary  rock  in  England.  One  seara  of  coal  of  good  quality 
has  been  work^  3^  feet  thick,  and  thei%  are  several  feet  more  of 
pyritous  cool  resting  upon  it 

Inferior  Oolite.  —  Between  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near 
Bath,  an  argillaceous  deposit  called  "  the  fuller's  earth,"  occurs,  but 
is  wanting  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Inferior  Oolite  is  a  cal- 
careous freestone,  usually  of  small  thickness,  which  sometimes  rests 
upon,  or  is  replaced  by,  yellow  sands,  called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  The^e  last,  in  their  turn,  repose  upon  the  lias  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England. 

Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may  in- 
stance Terebratula  spinosa  (fig.  297. X  and  Pholadomi/a  fidicula 
(Bg.  298.).     The  extinct  genus  Pleurotomaria  is  also  a  form  very 
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England. 

common  in  this  division  as  well  as  in  the  Oolitic  system  generally 
It  resembles  the  Troehus  in  form,  but  is  marked  by  a  singular  cleft 

k  (<■>  fig'  299.)  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth. 

■     As  iUuslrations  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical   range,  I  may 
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allude  to  Trigottia  clavellala,  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oolite, 
and  T.cMlala,  common  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  wd  Lower  Oolite; 
also  Ostrea  Marshii  (fig.  300.),  common  to  the  Cornbrash  of  Wilts 
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and   the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  j    and  Ammonites  itrialulut 
(fig.  301.)  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias. 

Such  facts  by  no  means  invalidate  the  general  rule,  that  certain 
fossils  are  good  chronological  tesU  of  geologiral  periods ;  but  they 
serve  to  caution  us  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  single 
species,  some  of  which  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  mora  confined 
vertical  range.  We  have  before  seen  that,  in  the  successive  tertiary 
formations,  there  are  species  common  to  older  and  newer  groups,  yet 
these  groups  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  a  comparison  of 
the  whole  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  proper  to  each. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
OOLITE  AKO  LIAS — continued. 


MinenJ  character  of  Liai  —  Name  of  Oryphiw  !ime«one  — Fomil  sheUsand  flBh  — 
Icblhyodonilitca  —  Reptiles  of  the  Liag  —  Ichthjoc&iiT  and  Plcnomur  —  Marine 
Kcjjlile  of  the  Galapagos  Iilanda — Sudden  destruction  and  burial  of  fossil 
animals  in  JJaa — Fluvio-marine  beds  in  Oloucestershire  and  insect  limeetonc — 
(h-igiu  of  the  Oolite  and  Liaa,  and  of  altemsting  calcueous  and  argillaceoni 
formations — Oolitic  coal-fleld  of  Virginia,  in  the  UnJied  States. 

Lias. — The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very  generally 
adapted  for  a  formation  <^  argillaceous  limestone,  marl,  and  clay, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is  classed  by  many  geologists 
as  part  of  that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other  in  gome 
places,  as  near  Bath,  a  sandy  marl  colled  the  marlstone  of  Ihe  Lias 
being  interposed,  and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the 
upper  lias  and  inferior  oolite.  These  last-mentioned  divisions  have 
also  some  fossils  in  common,  such  as  the  Ameula  ijneguivalvis 
(fig.  302).  Nevertheless  the  Lias  may  be  traced  throughout  a  great 
put  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent  group,  of  considerable 
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thicknees,  varjing  from  500  to  1000  feel,  con- 
tuning  mtaty  peculiar  fossils,  and  having  « 
very  uniform  lithological  aspect.  Although 
usually  conforninble  to  the  oolite,  it  is  some- 
tiraes,  as  in  the  Jure,  unconformable.  Iti  the 
environs  of  Lona-le-Saulnier,  far  instance,  in 
the  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  lias  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  aixiut  45°,  while  the 
incumbent  oolitic  marls  are  horizontal. 

The  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  cLaracteriatie  of  the  Lias  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of 
blue  or  grey  limestone  with  a  surface  becoming  Ught-brovrn  when 
weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark-coloured  narrow  ar- 
gillaceous partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance, 
assume  a  Striped  and  riband-like  appearance." 

Although  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  limestone  of  this  formadou 
Fif.  3Q3.  is  blue,  yet  some  beds  of 

the  lower  lias  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  and 
have  been  called  white  lias. 
In  some  parts  of  France, 
near  tlieVosges  mountains, 
and  in  Luxemboui^,  H.B. 
de  Beaumont  has  shown 
that  the  lias  containing 
Gryphaa  arcvata,  IHagio- 
stoma  giganleum  (see  fig. 
303.),  and  other  character- 
istic fossils,  becomes  are- 
naceous ;  and  around  the 
iferior  part;  of  the  lias  are 


Plagiali 


Hartz,  in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the 
sandj,  and  sometimes  nfiurd  a  building 

The  name  of  Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
the  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shells  which  it  con- 
tains of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Gryphaa  {fig.  304.,  see  also  fig.  30. 


_      FlB-  SW. 


p.  29.).     Many  cephftlopoiia,  also,  such  as  Ammonite,  Belemnite,  and 
Naulitut  (fig.  305.),  prove  the  marine  origin  of  the  formation, 

*  CoDfb.  Bod  Phil.  p.  361. 
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The  fbesil  fish  resemble  genericall;  those  of  the  oolite,  belonging 
all,  according  to  M.  AgassiE,  to  extinct  genera,  and  diSering  re- 
markably fi-om  the  icbthyoUtes  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Among 
them  is  a  species  of  Lepidotus  (L.  gigas,  Agas.)  (fig.  306-),  which  is 


found  in  the  lias  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  This  genus 
was  before  mentioned  (p.  229.)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  frequented  both  rivers  and  coasts.  The  teeth  of  a 
species  of  Acrodut,  also,  are  very  abundant  in  the  lias  (fig.  307,}. 


But  the  remains  of  fish  which  have  excited  more  altention  than 
any  others,  are  those  large  bony  spines  called  ichtkyodorulitet 
(a,  fig.  308.),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be 


jaws,  and  by  others  weapons,  resembling  those  of  the  living  BalUte» 
and  Silarus ;  but  which  M.  Agassiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  spines,  in  the  genera  last  mentioned,  articulate 
with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such  articu- 

*  Agusii,  Poia.  Foi.  vol  ii.  tab.  SS,  39. 
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lation  in  the  ichtbjodoruIiteB.  These  last  Appear  to  have  been  bony 
apines  which  formed  the  anterior  part  of  the  doTBal  fin,  like  that  of 
the  living  genera  Cettracion  and  Chimara  (see  a,  fig.  309.).     Li 


^:^e^^  _,f^_ 


both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concave  face  is  armed  with  small 
spines  like  that  of  the  fossil  HyboduM  (fig.  308.),  one  of  the  shark; 
family  found  fossil  at  Lyme  Regis.  Such  spines  are  simply  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  "  They  serve," 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  as  in  the  Chinuera  (fig.  309- X  to  nuse  and 
depress  the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moveable  mast, 
raising  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge."  f 

ReptiUs  of  the  Liaa.—  It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which 
form  the  roost  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ; 
but  the  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size,  and 
structure.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  ol' 
Ichthyotatirta  and  PUtiotaurui.  The  genus  lehthyotaurtu,  or  fish- 
Itzard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has  been  found  in  strata 
as  high  as  the  chalk-marl  and  gault  of  England,  and  as  low  as  the 
muschelkalk  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  lias  in  the  descending  order4  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
vertebra,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the 
length  of  their  tail,  and  other  parts  of  their  structure,  that  the  habits 
of  the  Ichihyosaurs  were  aquatic.  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
they  were  carnivorous;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise  nature  of 
their  food.  § 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  lehtiyosaunis  communis 
was  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow -on -Soar,  by  Sir  P,  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  tlie  remains  of  cnrtilaginous 
rays  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in  ihe  fin  of 
a  fish  (see  a,  fig.  312.).  It  had  previously  been  supposed,  says 
Mr.  Owen,  that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  were 
enveloped,  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of  the 
turtle  and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afibrded  by 
the  bones  and  ligaments  within  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin  was 

■  Agnasii,  FoissonB  Foesiles,  vol.  iii.        1  Ibid,  p.  168. 
lab.  C.  fig-l.  I  IbiJ.  p.187. 

t  Bridgewatcr  Treatise,  p.  290. 
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much  larger,  expaoding  far  beyond  its  osseous  framework,  and  de- 
viating widelj'  in  its  fish-like  ra^  from  the  ordinary  reptilian  tjpe. 
In  fig.  312.  the  posterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  are 
seen  near  b;  and  beyond  these  is  the  dark  carbonized  integument 
of  the  terminal  half  of  the  Sn,  the  outline  of  which  is  beautifully 
defined.*  Mr.  Owen  believes  that,  besides  the  fore-paddles,  these 
short-  and  stiff-necked  saurians  were  furnished  with  a  tail-fin  with- 
out bones  and  purely  tegumentary,  expanding  in  a  verlical  di- 
rection ;  an  organ  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  turn  their  heads 
rapidly,  t 
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Mr,  Conjbeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  afier  examining  man}'  skele- 
tons nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  redtoratioo  of  the  oateology  of 
thia  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  Hesiosaurus*  (See  figs.  310,  311.) 
The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with 
teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Ichthyosaurui,  but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyo- 
gaur,  and  our  modern  cetacea.f  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  men- 
tioned were  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  lehthr/o- 
taunu  platyodon,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  ia 
length  i  and  another  of  the  Plesiosaunu,  in  the  same  collection,  ia 
11  feet  long.  The  form  of  the  Tchtkt/osaurus  may  have  fitted  it 
to  cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Pleiiotaurus,  at  least  tlie  long-necked  species  (fig.  311,),  was 
better  suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy 
breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Icihyosaur  and  Plesiosaur  the  bones  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  tail,  are  in  their  natural  position,  while  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr.  Stutch- 
burg  has  sug<;ested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  inflated  with 
gases,  and,  while  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones, 
though  disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tough  dermal  covering 
as  in  a  bag,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the 
bottom.}  As  they  belonged  to  individuab  of  all  ages  they  are  sup- 
posed, by  Dr.  Buckland,  to  have  experienced  a  violent  death ;  and 
the  same  conclusion  might  abo  be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped 
the  attacks  of  their  own  predacious  race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in 
the  same  beds. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agreed  that  these  ex- 
tinct saurians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea ;  and  it  was  ai^ued  that, 
as  there  are  now  chelouians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water, 

*  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Seriea,  toL  L     Trans,  j  and  Buckland,  Bridgcir.  Treat, 

.  49.  p.  S03. 

t  Conjbeare  and  De  la  Becbe.  Geol.        %  Qnait.  QeoL  Joom.  toL  ii.  p.  411. 
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and  others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  bo  there  amy  have 
been  formerly  some  eaurians  proper  to  ealt,  others  to  fresh  water. 
The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  trequent 
equally  that  rirer  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  mouth ; 
and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in 
the  open  sea  round  the  coast  Uore  recently  a  saurian  has  been  dis- 
covered of  aquatic  habits  and  exclusively  marine.  This  creature  was 
found  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the  visit  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle 
to  that  archipelago,  in  1835,  and  its  habits  were  then  observed  by 
Mr.  Darwin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated  under  the  equator, 
nearly  600  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Soutli  America. 
They  are  volcanic,  some  of  them  being  3O0O  or  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.  The  climate  is 
mild;  very  little  rain  falls;  and,  in  the  whole  archipelago,  there 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  birds, 
reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  species 
found  no  where  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in  their 
general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the  mammalia,  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namely,  a 
large  and  peculiar  kind  of  mouse;  but  the  number  of  lizards,  tor- 
toises, and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptiles. 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  species  is  small ;  hut  the  individuals  of  each 
are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  turtle,  a  large  tortoise 
{Tesludo  Indicut),  four  lizards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  snakes, 
but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  tlie  lixards  belong  to  the  family 
Iguanidee  of  Belt,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  (^AmblifThynchtu)  esta- 
blished by  that  naturulial,  and  so  named  from  their  obtusely  trun- 
cated head  and  short  snout.*  Of  these  lizards  one  is  terrestrial  in 
its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  everywhere  on  the 
land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  somewhat  resembling  in  form 
that  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tail  flattened 
laterally  for  swimming  (see  fig.  313.)     "  This  marine  saurian,"  say* 


JiiMyntf utw  erfiiMU,  BcU.    LcofUi  nrrlnt  ftom  S  to  1  tkM.    neonlTOatiBsisuine  lii 
a.  TooUi,  utnnl  iln  uhI  ini(iilS«d. 
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Mr.  Darwin,  '*  is  extremely  common  on  all  the  islands  througfaoat 
the  archipelago.  It  lives  exclusivelj  on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and 
I  never  saw  one  even  ten  yards  inshore.  The  usual  length  is  about 
a  yard,  but  there  are  some  even  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black 
colour,  sluggish  in  its  movements  on  the  land;  but,  when  in  the 
water,  it  swims  with  perfect  ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine 
movement  of  its  body  and  flattened  tail,  the  legs  during  this  time 
being  motionless,  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and 
strong  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and 
fissured  masses  of  lava  which  everywhere  form  the  coast.  In  such 
situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may 
oftentimes  be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf, 
basking  in  the  sun  with  outstretched  legs.  Their  stomachs,  on  being 
opened,  were  found  to  be  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of 
a  kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  coast.  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals. 
One  of  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt  water,  from  the  ship,  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up  again  after 
an  hour  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet  known  by 
the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs ;  a  singular  fact, 
considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  eggs  of  tlie  terrestrial  AmhlyrhynchtiSy  which  is  also  herbi- 
vorous." • 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from 
the  wasting  shores  of  the  Gralapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians, 
both  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be 
mingled  with  marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or 
batrachian  reptiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of 
marine  mammalia  to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata,  for  there  are 
seals,  besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  parallel  between  the  modern  fauna,  above  described, 
and  the  ancient  one  of  the  lias,  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  saurians.  —  It  has  been  remarked,  and 
truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias,  must 
have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the  de- 
structive operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often 
repeated. 

**  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale 
has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life  ;  which  could 
not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been 
left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  fishes,  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  f  Not 
only  are  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before 
remarked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on 
which  they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the 

*  Darwin's  Jonmal,  chap.  xix.  Bridgew.  Treaty  p.  125. 
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lias,  at  a  distance  from  anj  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards 
from  which  they  were  derived  ;  **  as  if,"  says  Sir  HL  de  la  Beche, 
'*  the  muddj  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small  sudden  accessions  of 
matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the  coprolites  and  other  ex- 
uvis3  which  had  accumulated  during  the  intervals."  *  It  is  farther 
stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces  only  of  the  coprolites 
which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial 
decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  permanently 
enveloped  them.f 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  pen-and-ink  fish  (Sepia  loligo,  Lin. ; 
Loligo  vulgaris^  Lam.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  lias  at  Lyme, 
with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in  a  dried  state, 
chiefiy  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  These  cephalopoda,  therefore,  must,  like  the  sau- 
rians,  have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long  exposed  after 
death,  the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  have  decayed.^ 

As  we  know  that  river  fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into 
the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  Li  the  Principles  of 
Geology  I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned 
animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earth- 
quakes, as  in  Java,  in  1699 ;  and  that  undescribable  multitudes  of 
dead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of 
noxious  vapours  during  similar  convulsions.  §  But,  in  the  intervals 
between  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumulated  slowly  in 
the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  description  of 
shell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for 
the  most  part  a  marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the 
series,  especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character, 
and  must  have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Glou- 
cestershire, where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  West  of 
England,  it  may  be  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a  base 
of  marlstone,  and  a  lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  limestones 
and  shales.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  ||, 
that  in  the  superior  of  these  two  divisions  numerous  remains  of  insects 
and  plants  have  been  detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with  marine 
shells  ;  but  in  the  inferior  division  similar  fossils  are  still  more  plen- 
tiful. One  band,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been 
named  the  "  insect  limestone."  It  passes  upwards  into  a  shale  con- 
taining Cypris  and  Estheriay  and  is  charged  with  the  wing-cases  of 
several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of 
which  the  eyes  are  preserved.     The  nervures  of  the  wings  of  neurop- 


*  Geological  Researches,  p.  334.  §  See  Principles,  /lu/ex,  Lanoerote, 
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Ibid.  il  A  History  of  Fossil   Insects,  &c. 

1845.    London. 
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J^^*-  terous  insects  (fig.  314.)  are  beautifully 

perfect  in  this  bed.  Ferns,  with  leaves 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  and  fresh- 
water shells,  such  as  Cyclas  and  Unio^ 
accompany  the  insects  in  some  places, 
Wing  ofaneuropterouiiiMcct,  from  the    while  in  Others  marine  shells  predomi- 

Lower  Lias,  Gloucettenbire.      (Rer.  .       ^t.      i»       m  t 

B.  Brodie)  nate,  the  fossils  varying  apparently  as 

we  examine  the  bed  nearer  or  farther  from  the  ancient  land,  or  the 
source  whence  the  fresh  water  was  derived.  There  are  two,  or  even 
three,  bands  of  "  insect  limestone  "  in  several  sections,  and  they  have 
been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain  the  same  lithological  and 
zoological  characters  when  traced  from  the  centre  of  Warwickshire 
to  the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  Wales.  After  studying  300 
specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  lias,  Mr.  Westwood  declares 
that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-devouring  beetles  of 
the  Linnean  genera  Elater,  Carabtis,  &c.,  besides  grasshoppers 
{Gryllus),  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and  may-flies,  or 
insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  Libellula,  Ephemera,  Heme- 
robius,  and  Panorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty-four 
families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  such  as 
taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate  ;  but  many  of  the  asso- 
ciated organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

Fossil  plants.  —  Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 
Pj    <„5  species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme 

Regis,  and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants 
at  Whitby.  Fragments  of  wood  are  com- 
mon, and  often  converted  into  limestone. 
That  some  of  this  wood,  though  now  petri- 
fied, was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  specimen  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  (see  fig.  315.),  which  has  the 
form  of  an  ammonite  indented  on  its  surface. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most 
of  them  ferns  ;  and  fifty  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads, 
and  eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamites 
and  Nilsonia,  and  among  the  ferns  tlie  numerous  genera  with  leaves 
having  reticulated  veins  (as  in  fig.  296.  p.  272.),  are  mentioned  as 
botanical  characteristics  of  this  era.* 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias. — If  we  now  endeavour  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the 
period  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the 
growth  of  coral  reefs  and  shelly  limestones,  after  proceeding  without 
interruption  for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  depo- 
sition of  clayey  sediment.  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  de- 
void of  corals,  was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space 

♦  Tableau  des  Veg.  Fo*.  1849.  p.  105. 
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was  again  occupied  bj  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and 
coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  bj  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of 
argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Conjbeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire 
group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of 
claj,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same 
order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  of  the 
inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  limestone 
(Bath  oolite,  &c) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  "  coral  rag ; "  lastly,  in  the  upper  oolite, 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  limestone.* 
The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  fol- 
lowed over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones.f  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system  becomes  arenaceous, 
and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes,  in  the  Alps,  an 
almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted ; 
and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts,  it  is  more  complicated  and  variable 
than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
clays  and  intervening  limestones  do,  in  reality,  retain  a  pretty  uni- 
form character,  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Saone,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
that  of  England ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where 
they  are  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas, 
in  the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that 
thickness.^  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner;  and  in  the  Alps 
they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  ima- 
gine, first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine 
argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  have 
communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting 
coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  re- 
gion, either  because  the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denuda- 
tion is  depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected 
in  another  direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighbouring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once 
more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous 
sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some 
cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay;  because  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from 
coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has 
grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by 
upheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation^  like  the  Oxford. 

*  Con.  and  Fhil.,  p.  166.  %  Bnrat's  D' Anbaisson,  torn.  H  p.  456. 

t  Geol.  Researches,  p.  337. 
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daj,  agun  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sink- 
ing down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing 
r^ons  of  coral  between  Australia  and  South  America.  The 
occurrence  of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  maj  have  caused  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of 
the  European  area,  to  assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 
another  set  of  clajej  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  suc- 
ceeded bj  a  series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and 
these  again  bj  a  third  series  in  similar  'order.  Both  the  ascending 
and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
coral,. a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so 
that,  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Upper  Oolite  to  the  lias,  some 
peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  were  embedded. 

Oolite  and  Lias  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepre- 
sented* In  the  state  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about 
13  miles  eastward  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a 
regular  coal-field  occurring  in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  (see 
section,  fig.  316.),'  which  Professor  "W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  re- 

Fig.  316. 
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Section  showing  the  geological  pocitioo  of  the  James  Rirer,  or  East  Virginian  Caal-fieUl. 

A.  Granite,  gneiu,  Arc.  B.  Coal-measures. 

C  Tertiary  strata.  D.  Drift  or  ancient  aUnnmm. 

ferred  to  the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This 
opinion  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  after  collecting  a  large  number  of 
fossil  plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout 
its  whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4 
to  12,  from  east  to  west.  The  plants  consist  chiefiy  of  zamites,  cala- 
mites,  and  equisetums,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly  met  with  in 
a  vertical  position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is 
clear  that  they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  now  lie  buried  in  strata 
of  hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect 
attitude,  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above 
and  between  the  seams  of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this  fact  we  must 
suppose  such  shales  and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradually  accumulated 
during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  region. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Equisetum  columnare  of  these 
Virginian  rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  species 
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found  in  the  oolitic  saadstoDes  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it 
also  is  met  with  in  an  upright  position.  One  of  the  American  ferns, 
Peeopltrii  Whitbyenm,  is  also  a  species  common  to  the  Yorkshire 
oolites.*  These  Virginian  coal-mesaures  are  composed  of  grits, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primary 
date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  even  sarpasa  the 
latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  seams.  One  of  these,  the 
main  seam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed  of 
pure  bituminous  coal.  On  descending  a  aliaft  800  feet  deep,  in  the 
Blackheath  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  I  found  myself  in  a  chamber 
more  than  40  feet  high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  coal.  Timber 
props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roof,  but  they  were  aeen  to 
bend  under  the  incumbent  weight.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest  kinds 
shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the  same  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when  we  consider 
that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage  of  plants  very 
distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  generically,  from  those  which  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  or  paleozoic  coal. 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Richmond  strata  belong  to  the  liassic  genus 
TetragoHolepis,  and  to  a  new  genus  which  I  have  called  Dietyopyge. 
Shells  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  all  coal-bearing  deposits,  but  a 
species  of  Potidonomya  is  in  such  profusion  in  some  shaley  beds  as 
to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceoua  shales  (see  fig- 
Si?.). 

PI»31T. 


In  India,  especially  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occurs  clearly  referable  to 
the  oolitic  and  liassic  type,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  corals,  and  plants ; 
and  there  also  coal  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of  the  group. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


TBIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE  GROUP. 


Distinction  between  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstone — Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Red — The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  largely  developed  in  Ger- 
manj  — Eeupar  and  its  fossils  -Moschelkalk — Fossil  plants  of  Buntcr — Tri- 
assic  group  in  England — Bone-bed  of  Axmouth  and  Anst — Red  Sandstone  of 
Warwickshire  and  Chesliire — Footsteps  of  Chirotherium  in  England  and  Germany 
—  Osteology  of  the  Lahyrmthodon  —  Identification  of  this  Batraehian  with  the 
Chirotherium  —  Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Rock-salt— Hypothesis  of  saline 
volcanic  exhalations  —  Theory  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or 
lagoons  —  Saltness  of  the  Red  Sea  —  New  Red  Sandstone  in  the  United  States  — 
Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticat — Antiquity 
of  the  Red  Sandstone  containing  them. 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal,  or  Carboniferons  group,  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  '*  Old  Red"  (c,  fig.  818.),  often 
identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
coal  (6). 

Fig.  518. 


a.  New  red  sandstone. 


b.  CoaL 


c.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  "Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13.),  for  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
with  the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the 
upper  and  lower,  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly 
recognized,  it  was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  name  for 
all  the  strata  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal ; 
and  the  term  "  Poikilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Buckland*,  from  troiKiKo^,  poikilos,  variegated,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  called  variegated  by 
Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green, 
and  buff  colour,  in  a  red  base. 

*  Backland,  Bridg.  Treat,  vol  ii.  p.  38. 
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A  siDgle  term,  thus  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Red,  or  the  Triassic  and  Pennian  groups  of  modern  classiflcatioas, 
maj  still  be  useful  in  describing  districts  where  we  have  to  speak  of 
masees  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these 
eras,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  diride. 


Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  Group. 

The  accompanying  table  wiil  explain  the  subdivisions  generalljr 
adopted  for  the  uppermost  of  the  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  names  given  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 


Trias  or  Upper 
New  Red 
SandElone     • 


I.  SsUrcrotu  and   gyp- 1 

seoui   shalcB   and  | 

eandstana  -  -  J 
i.  (wanting  in  England) 
?,  Sandstonennd  quHTt-1  Bunter -sand- 

zoae  ooDglomerate  J      Bteia  - 


MoKbelkalk,      oa 
Grdabigarrc. 


I  shall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occurs  in  South  Western  and 
North  Western  Germany,  for  it  is  far  more  fully  developed  there 
than  in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by  German 
writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  ills  separable  into  three  distinct 
formations,  called  the  "  Keuper,"  the  "  Uuscbelkalb,"  and  the  "  Bun- 
ter-sandstein." 

The  Keuper,  the  first  or  newest  of  these,  is  lOOO  feet  thick  in 
VVurttemberg,  and  is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 
carbonaceous  slate-clay.*  Remains  of  Reptiles,  called  Notkosaurus 
Fig.aie.  and  Phytosaurus,  have  been  found  in  it 

with  Labyrinthodon ;  the  detached  teeth, 
ilso,  of  placoid  lish  and  of  rays,  and  of  the 
jenera  Sauricthys  and  GyroU{iU(&g&.  325, 
126,  p.289.).  The  plants  of  the  Keuper  are 
I  generically  very  analogous  to  those  of  the 
I  lias  and  oolite,  consisting  of  ferns,  equi- 
setaceous  plants,  eye  ads,  and  conifers, 
antBi"ti  "'*''  "  ^^^  doubtful  monocotyledons.  A 
>  few  species,  such  as  Equisetitet  eolumnaris, 
are  common  to  this  group,  and  the  oolite. 
7%e  Muaehelkalk  consists  chiefly  of  a  compact,  greyish  limestone, 
but  includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  tt^ther  with  gypsum 
and  rock-snlt.  This  limestone,  a  rock  wholly  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
land, abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies.  Among  the  ce- 
phalopoda there  ore  no  belemnites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated 
sutures,  as  in  the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  but  a  genus  allied  to  the 
Ammonite,  called  Ceratile  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending 
lobes  (see  a,  b,  e,  fig.  320.)  terminate  in  a  few  small  denticulatJODB 

*  MuDOg.  ia  BoDten  SaodHems. 


THE   BDHTEB-8ASDBTE1N. 


pointing  inwards.  Among  the  bivalve  sbella,  tbe  Potidonia  tnmuta, 
Goldf.  {Posidonomya  mtnuta,  Bronn)  (see  fig.  321.),  is  abundant, 
ranging  througli  tbe  Keuper,  Muecbelkalk,  and  Bunter-sandstein ; 
and  Avicula  locialis,  flg.  322.,  having  a  similar  range,  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Muschelkalk  in  Germanj,  France,  and  Poland. 


CbuutHlHlc  of  th«  HuKhelkalk. 


The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites,  Encri- 
nu»  liliiformis  {or  Encrinitea  ntoniliformis),  ehov  the  alow  manner  in 
which  some  beds  of  this  limestone  have  been  formed  in  clear  sea- 

The  Bttntersajidstein  conaiats  of  various  coloured  sandstones, 
dolomites,  and  red-clajs,  with  some  beds,  especialiy  in  the  Hartz,  of 
calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a 
thickaess  of  more  than   1000  feet     The  sandstone  of  the  Vosgee, 


Fl».3»3. 


according  to  Von  Meyer,  is  proved,  by 
tbe  presence  of  /.abffrinthodon,  to  belong 
to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triaasic 
group.  At  Sulzbad  {or  Soultz-les-bains), 
near  Strazburg,  on  tbe  flanks  of  the 
VosgeB,  many  plants  have  been  obtained 
from  tbe  "  bunter,"  especially  conifers 
of  tbe  extinct  genus  Vollzia,  peculiar 
to  this  period,  in  which  even  the  fructifi- 
calion  has  been  preserved.  (See  fig. 
323.) 

Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads, 
conifers,  and  other  plants,  enumerated  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in 
1849,  as  coming  from  the  "grea  bigarrii,"  or  Bunter,  not  one  is 
common  to  the  Keuper.* 

*  Tableaa  des  Genres  de  V(%.  Foe.,  IKct.  Univ.  1849. 
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The  footprints  of  a  reptile  {Labyrinthodon)  have  been  observed  oa 
the  clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hiidburghausen,  in  Sax- 
ony, impressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  aa 
casts  in  relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone. 
To  these  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  thej  attest,  as  well  aa 
the  accompanying  ripple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the 
clays,  the  gradual  formation  in  shallow  water,  and  sometimes  between 
high  and  low  water,  of  the  beds  of  this  formation. 


TriasHc  group  in  England. 

In  England  the  Lias  is  succeeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
green  marl,  or  clay.  There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  Westbury 
and  Aust,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dark- 
coloured  stratum,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  "bone-bed."  It 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerly  classed 
as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias  ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  has  shown  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  for  it  contains 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratum, 
or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany. 
These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acrodus,  Ilgbodus,  Gyrolepis^  and 
Saurichthys, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muschel- 
kalk of  Germany  are  Hyhodus  plicatilis  (fig.  324,),  Saurichthys  api' 
calls  {^g.  325.),  Gyrolepis  te?iuistriatus  (fig.  326.),  and  G.  Albertiu 
Remains  of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates 
of  an  EncriniLS. 

Fig.  325L  Fig.  39& 


Fig.  324. 


HybodMt  pticatilU.    Teeth.    Bone.bed, 
Aust  and  AxmouUi. 


<^ 


Saurichthys  apicalit. 

Tooth  }  net  lice,  and 
magnified.    Axmouth. 


GyrolepU  tenmi$triahu. 

Scale ;  hat.  sixe.  aiid 
magnified.    Axmouth. 


The  Strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in 
the  descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  organic 
remains ;  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corresponding  beds 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  lately  been  found 
at  a  few  localities  in  sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  and  among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  Posidonia 
minuta,  Goldf.,  before  mentioned  (fig.  321.  p.  288.). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  ''New  Red"  containing  this 
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•hen,  in  those  parts  of  England,  is,  kccordiag  to  Measrs.  Murcbiton 
uid  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consbtB  chiefly  of  red  mart  or 
aUte,  with  a  band  of  sandatone.  Spines  of  Hybodtu,  called  iekthyo- 
dorviiteM,  teeth  of  fishea,  and  footprints  of  reptiles,  with  remainB  of 
a  saurian  called  Rhytuotaums,  were  observed  by  the  same  geologists 
in  these  strata.* 

In  Cbeahire  and  Lancastiire  the  gypseoas  and  saliferons  red  shales 
and  loams  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  In 
some  places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  argillaceous  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  I>e  spoken  <^  in  the 
sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  "Bunter" 
attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet  ia  the  counties  last  mentioned.  Be- 
sides red  and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  much 
tad  white  quartzose  sandstone,  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicified  trees 
have  been  met  with  at  Allesley  Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  of 
them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length, 
decidedly  of  eoniferoas  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annnal  growth-f 
Impressions,  also^  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  qnartzose 
sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  tke 
Upper  Kew  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hild- 
bm-ghausen,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  For  many 
years  these  footprints  have  been  referred  to 
a  large  unknown  quadruped,  provisionally 
named  Chirolherium  by  Professor  Eaup, 
because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  human 
hand.  (See  fig.  327.)  The  footmarks  at 
Heseebei^  are  partly  concave  and  partly  in 
relief;  the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone 
slabs,  but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the 
lower  surfaces,  being  in  fact  natural  casts, 
s«imF  "oM eigSft'o't™!  formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as  in 
**"■  moulds.    The  larger  impressions,  which  seem 

to  be  those  of  tlie  hind  foot,  are  generally 
8  inches  in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long. 
Near  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  on  inch 


?^     ^tV^     ^ 


•  Geol.  Tran«»  Second  Series;  roL  t.    p,  439. ;  and  HnTchison  and  StrieUand 
''  BucUaQd,  Froc.  GeoL  Soc.  vol  ii.    GeoL  l^ans.,  Socoad  Ser.,  vol  v.  p.  34; 
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and  a  half),  before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intenrals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair. 
The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately 
on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  ^Ye  toes,  the 
first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in 
form. 

The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  corre- 
sponding age  at  Storton  Hill,  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of 
clay,  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and 
separated  by  beds  of  sandstone.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone strata,  the  solid  casts  of  each  impression  are  salient,  in  high 
relief,  and  afford  models  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animals 
which  trod  on  the  clay. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  had 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anato- 
mists indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived. 
Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have 
been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia  ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of 
the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a 
thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of 
animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have 
been  gigantic  Batrachians ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of 
the  footsteps  as  those  of  a  small  web -footed  animal,  probably  croco- 
dilean. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Chirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  that  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged 
by  a  sinking  down  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  formed  at 
low  water  above  the  former,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  made. 
The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and 
depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth 
and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the 
land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufiicient  to  make  them  sink 
so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  They  must  therefore  have 
been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian 
remains  discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England, 
were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called 
Keuper,  and  from  the  sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamingtoni  that 
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ntither  of  them  coald  be  referred  to  tme  sanrians,  althongh  the;  had 
FW39ft  '**^"  named  Mattodomaurta  and  Phytotaunw  by 

tTager  (Sg.  329.).  It  appeared  that  thej  were  of  the 
Batrachian  order,  and  attested  the  former  existence 
of  froga  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  comparison  vith' 
an;  nov  living.  Both  the  Continental  and  English 
fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated  texture, 
difiering  from  that  previously  observed  in  anj  rep- 
rosih  of  fjiitTMita- tile,  whether  recent  or  extinct,  hut  most  nearly  Bna< 
wick  Hiidi ton t.  logoua  to  the  Ichlhi/o»aunu.     A  section  of  one  of 

these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  reaem- 
iling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and  from 
:bia  character  Mr.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  Labyrintbodon  for 
ihe  new  genus.  By  his  permission,  the  annexed  representation  (fig, 
830.)  of  part  of  one  is  given  from  his  "  Odontography,"  plate  64.  A. 
The  entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  lo  have  been  about  three 
'inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 


When  Mr.  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
cranium,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  liatraehian  had  existed  at 
the  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  soon  found, 
from  the  examination  of  various  bones  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tion, that  he  could  define  three  species  ai  Labi/ritUkodon,  nnd  that  in 
this  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
ones.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  Labyrinlhodon 
having  existed  at  the  period  when  the  Chirotherian  footsteps  were 
made,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks 
with  the  newly  discovered  Batrachian.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  footmarks  of  ChiTOlhenum  were  more  like  those 
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of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of 
the  three  species  of  Lahyrinihodon  corresponded  with  the  size  of 
three  different  kinds  of  footprints  which  had  already  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  three  distinct  Chirotheria.  It  was  moreover  inferred^ 
with  confidence,  that  the  Labyrinthodon  was  an  air-breathing  reptile 
from  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets 
were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under 
the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after 
the  manner  of  saurians,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
shore  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  origi- 
nated from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  that  a 
more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration  ; 
but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  pro* 
duce  the  conviction  that  the  Chirotherium  and  Labyrinthodon  are 
one  and  the  same. 

In  order  to  sLx/W  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  formidable 
Batrachians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the 
shore,  Mr.  Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced 
copy  is  annexed. 

Fig.  831. 


Labyrinikotlon  paekygnaiktu^  Owen. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  those  of  the 
head,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stronger 
lines  in  the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
head  was  not  smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  scutella. 


Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Ro^h  Salt 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays,  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  Umestone,  or  with  one  or  all 
of  these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  clays, 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  wholly 
devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  deposits  of 
gypsum  and  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of 
Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply 

n  3 
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to  suppose  the  dismtegratioii  of  ordinary  crjstalline  or 
schists.  Thus,  in  the  emstem  Gnunpians  of  ScotUnd,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  north  of  Forfarshire,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
elaj-shite,  are  overspread  with  alluyium,  deriyed  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  those  rocks ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide 
of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the 
adjoining  Lowlands.  Now  this  alluYium  merely  requires  to  he  swept 
down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata  of  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  *'  Old  Bed  **  or  New  Bed 
systems  of  England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits  of  Auvergne  (see 
p.  182.),  hefore  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
nndistinguishable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eiocene  red  sand- 
stone of  Auvergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been 
derived.  The  red  colouring  matter  may,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  hornblende,  or  mica,  which 
contain  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely 
any  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this 
oxide  of  iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous 
beds,  that  they  occur. 

The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with 
such  red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary,  have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanos  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and 
charged  with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or 
muriate  of  soda.  In  a  word,  they  are  vents  by  which  all  the  products 
which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters  of  active 
Tolcanos,  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the 
surface.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs,  im- 
pregnated with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often  intensely 
heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in  composition  and  temperature 
for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can  decide  on  their  real 
instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages  beds  of  gyp- 
sum, salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  what  are  the  chemical 
changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  this  volcanic  agency  is 
at  wori^ 

Yet  the  origin  of  rock-salt  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest  in 
theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  a  full  discussion  of  another  hypo- 
thesis advanced  on  the  subject;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the 
precipitation  of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of 
lagoons  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

At  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed 
writh  earthy  matter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and 
even  100  feet.  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven, 
forming  cones  and  irregular  figures.  Between  the  two  masses  there 
intervenes  a  bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt. 
The  highest  bed  thins  off  towards  the  south-west,  losing  15  feet  in 
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thickness  in  the  coarse  of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these 
particular  masses  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ; 
but  the  area,  containing  saliferous  clays  and  sandstones,  is  supposed 
to  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  trias 
in  the  same  region  is  estimated  bj  Mr.  Ormerod  at  more  than  1700 
feet.  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints  of  animals,  before 
described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we  may  safely  assume 
the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  depression 
during  the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone.  The  evidence  of  such  a 
movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of  salt  itself,  is  very 
important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  consideration. 

In  the  "Principles  of  Geology"  (chap.  28.),  I  published  a  map^ 
furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  of  that  singular 
flat  region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ireland.  It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a 
part  of  every  year,  and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the  mon- 
soons. Some  parts  of  it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be  over- 
flowed by  river-water.  Its  surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is  en- 
crusted over,  here  and  there,  by  a  layer  of  salt,  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- water.  Certain  tracts  have  been 
converted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval  during  earthquakes  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and,  in  other  directions,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Runn  have  been  enlarged  by  subsidence.  That 
successive  layers  of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one  upon  the  other, 
over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  region,  is  undeniable. 
The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evaporation.  The  only  assump* 
tion  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thickness  of  salt  in  such 
as  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  a  subsiding 
movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time  a  general  approach  to 
horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed  in  the  central  parts  of 
basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the  wind,  or  sediment 
be  brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of  the  ground  be  acce- 
lerated, so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen  the  water,  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would  be  the  only 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up,  ripple-marked 
sands  and  the  footprints  of  animals  might  b^  formed,  where  salt  had 
previously  accumulated.  According  to  this  view  the  thickness  of  the 
salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accompanying  beds  of  mud  and  sand,  becomes 
a  mere  question  of  time,  or  requires  simply  a  repetition  of  similar 
operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to 
Dr.  Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836),  of 
the  salt  lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river 
Manech,  "  the  water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered 
on  its  surface  with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  col- 

*  Ormerod,  Qoait.  GeoL  Joam.  184S,  voL  iv.  p.  S77. 
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lected  with  shoveb  into  boats.  The  crjstallizatioa  of  the  salt  is 
.effected  by  rapid  evaporation  from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersatnra- 
tion  of  the  water  with  muriate  of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that 
the  little  boats  trail  on  the  bottom  and  leave  a  furrow  behind  them,  so 
that  the  lake  must  be  regarded  as  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  super- 
ficial extent,  in  which  the  brine  can  easily  reach  the  d^ree  of  con- 
centration required." 

Another  traveller,  Major  Harris,  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,* 
describes  a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian 
frontier,  which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
but  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of 
land  upraised  by  an  earthquake.  '*  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in 
«  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk 
jnto  an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  fiUed 
with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  caerulian  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid 
sheet  of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation.** 
^  K,"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  ''  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast 
during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the 
outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh 
brine  when  the  first  stock  hod  b^n  exhausted  by  evaporation.* 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual 
in  the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  moUusca  or  fish,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in 
excess,  even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea.  Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cuteh,  be  covered 
by  a  freshwater  formation  containing  fluviatile  organic  remains;  and 
in  this  way  the  apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid 
of  marine  fossils,  alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be 
explained. 

Dr.G.Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  shoidd  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  -^th  per  cent.  The 
Red  Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  throi^h 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet 
flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries 
around  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in 
the  sea  itself.  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water 
must  be  carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being 
probably  equivalent  to  y^^^  P^^  of  ^^^  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per  cent,  added  annually  to  its  saline  con- 
tents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  2^  per  cent,  in 
volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it  ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to 
be  800  feet,  which  b  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  Impresions  of  England,  1847,  pp.  183.  214. 
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been  converted  into  one  solid  salt  formation  in  less  than  3000  years.* 
J>oes  the  Red  Sea  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through 
the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by 
evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water 
annually  flowing  outwards  ?  K  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of 
salt  disposed  of?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical 
surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rock-salt. 

On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in 

the  United  States. 

In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate  are  found  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the 
beds  dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees. 
The  extreme  inclination  of  50  degrees  Is  rare,  and  only  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of 
the  deposit  had  been  completed.  Having  examined  this  series  of 
rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow 
water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the 
beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment,  was 
forming.  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple- 
marked,  and  exhibit  on  their  under  sides  casts  of  cracks  formed  in 
the  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have  shrunk 
by  drying  before  the  sand  was  spread  over  them.  On  some  shales  of 
the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain  drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts  of 
them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  observed 
similar  markings  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  date  was 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casts  in 
relief  of  the  same,  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subsequent 
tides,  I  feel  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Connecticut  impressions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds  (  Tringa  minuta)^  which  daily 
run  along  the  borders  of  that  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  have 
described  in  my  Travels.!  Similar  layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardened 
and  compressed  into  shale,  are  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  retain  faithfully  the  impressions  and  casts  of  the  feet  of 
numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which  walked  over  them  at  the  time  when 
they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the  Triassic  Period. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batrachiana 

.  *  Biiist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Geograph.  f  Travek  in  North  America,  toL  ii. 
Soc.  1850,  vol  ix.  p.  38.  .     p.  168. 
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Thetnclis  have  been  fonnd  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered 
through  an  extent  of  nearly  SO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thejr  are 
repeated  through  a  succeanon  of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a  thick- 
neu  of  more  than  1000  feet,  vUich  may  have  been  thousands  of  years 
in  forming.* 

As  considerable  scepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to 
enumerate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geo- 
logist may  rest.  When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more 
than  2000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in 
the  district  alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  layers,  while  tlie  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in 
relief,  were  always  on  the  lower  surfaces  or  planes  of  tlie  strata-  If 
„_  ,„  we  follow  a  single  line  of  marks  we  find  them 

uniform  in  size,  and  nearly  uniform  in  distance 
from  each  other,  the  toes  of  two  successiTe  foot- 
prints, turning  alternately  right  and  left  (see  fig. 
332.).  Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped-,  and 
there  is  generally  soch  a  deviation  from  a  straight 
Line,  in  any  three  successive  prints,  as  we  remark 
in  the  tracks  left  by  birds.  Tliere  is  also  a  strik- 
ing relation  between  the  distance  separating  two 
footprints  in  one  series  and  the  size  of  the  im- 
pressions ;  in  other  words,  an  obvious  proportion 
between  the  length  of  tlie  stride  and  tlie  dimen- 
sion of  (he  creature  which  walked  over  the  mud. 
If  the  mnrks  are  small,  they  may  be  half  an  inch 
asunder ;  if  gigantic,  as,  for  example,  where  the 
toes  are  20  inches  long,  they  are  occasionally  4 
feet  and  a  half  apart  The  bipedal  impressions 
are  for  the  most  part  trifid,  and  show  the  same 
number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tri- 
dactylouB  birds.  Now  such  birds  have  three  pha- 
langeal bones  for  the  inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle 
and  five  for  the  outer  one  (see  fig.  332.) ;  but  the 
impression  of  tlie  terminal  joint  is  that  of  the 
nail  only.  The  fossil  footprints  exhibit  regu- 
larly, where  the  joints  are  seen,  the  same  number  i 
Vii'ier  or  and  we  see  in  each  continuous  line  of  tracks  the 
.,™Mm ''of  three-jointed  and  five-jointed  toes  placed  alter- 
j^wi.  Aad.  ™l  ii.  aately  outwards,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  oo 
the  other.  It  is  not  often  that  the  matrix  has 
been  fine  enough  to  retain  impressions  of  the  integument  or  skin  of 
the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen  found  at  Turner's  Falls  on  the 
Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deone,  these  markings  ore  well  preserved,  and 
have  been  recogniied  by  Mr.  Owen  as  resembling  the  skin  of  the 
ostrieh,  and  not  that  of  reptiles.t  Much  care  is  required  to  ascertain 
t  Tbii  ipeciineQ  ii  dow  in  Dr.  Han- 
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the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on  which  an  animal  has  walked, 
because  the  impression  asually  extends  downwards  through  several 
laminae ;  and  if  the  upper  layer  originally  trodden  upon  is  wanting, 
one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in  some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which  sank 
less  deep  into  the  soft  ground,  may  disappear,  and  yet  the  remainder 
of  the  footprint  be  well  defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the  Connecticut  red 
sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at 
first  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made 
by  birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  the  Dinomis 
and  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered.  Their 
dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  ob- 
jection. The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy 
animal,  which  has  walked  on  soft  mud,  increases  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are 
relied  on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  birds  had  feet 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  larger  than  the 
JDinomis. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
are  analogous  to  European  Chirotherioy  and  with  a  similar  dispro- 
portion between  the  hind  and  fore  feet.  Others  resemble  that  re- 
markable reptile,  the  Rhyncosaurus  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creature 
having  some  relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds. 
Other  imprints,  again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  only 
has  been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  for- 
wards. In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22 
inches  long  and  12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the 
toes  of  birds.  Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  gigantic  bipedal  batrachian ;  but  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  is  too  defective  to  warrant  such  a  bold  conjecture,  and  if 
we  were  to  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  we  might  as  well 
conceive  a  bird  having  four  toes  projecting  forwards  as  a  huge  two- 
legged  frog.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  some  quadrupeds  place  the 
hind  foot  so  precisely  on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore  foot,  as  to 
produce  a  single  line  of  imprints  like  a  biped. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  reptiles  or  birds, 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  coprolites ; 
and  an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Mr.  Dana,  from  the 
analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric  acid, 
phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to  show 
that,  like  guano,  they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of 
reptiles.* 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  '^  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
that  the  '^  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca 

*  Amer.  Joanu  of  ScL  vol  xlriil  p.  46. 
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(lat  39^  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ajres,  coming  down  at  low 
water  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake, 
as  the  Grauchos  say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to 
the  water,  and  have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port 
Valdez,  in  Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank 
might  be  trodden  simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises, 
and  frogs  ;  and  the  impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals,  would  not  difier  from  each 
other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians, 
chelonians,  and  batrachians,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  con- 
taining these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 
at  present.  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor 
plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and 
▼ery  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  PakBoniscus,  but  has  since,  with  propriety, 
been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Ischt/pterus,  from  the  great  size  and  strength 
of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (from  Itrxur,  strength,  and  irrcpoK, 
a  fin).  They  difier  from  PaUBoniscus,  as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed 
out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited 
extent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Agassiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also,  according  to  Sir 
P.  Egerton,  who,  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens 
which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  difier  from  those  of 
Pal€Boniscus  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than 
the  strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  284.)  as  occurring  near 
Bichmond  in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.  These  were  shown  to  be 
as  old  at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the 
Connecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may 
be  presumed  from  the  general  structure  of  the  country.  That 
structure  proves  them  to  be  newer  than  the  movements  to  which  the 
Appalachian  or  Alleghany  chain  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain 
includes  the  ancient  coal  formation  among  its  contorted  rocks.  The 
unconformable  position  of  this  New  Red  with  ornithicnites  on  the 
edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachians 
is  seen  at  4.  of  the  section,  fig.  379.  p.  327.  The  absence  of  fish  with 
decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afibrd  an  argument  against  the 
Permian  age  of  the  formation ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  red  sandstone 
is  triassic,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we  can  embrace  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

*  Journal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  &c.  2d  edition,  p.  89.  1845. 
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CfiAPTEE  XXm. 

PERMIAN  OR  MA6NE8IAN  LIMESTOXE   GROUP. 

Fossils  of  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Lower  New  Red  distinct  from  the  Triassic  — 
Term  Pennian —  English  and  Grerman  equivalents  —  Marine  shells  and  corals  of 
English  Magnesian  limestone  —  PalsBoniscus  and  other  fish  of  the  marl  slate — 
Thecodont  Saurians  of  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechstein  and  Rothlie- 
gendes  of  Thuringia — Permian  Flora — Its  generic  affinity  to  l3ke  carboniferous 
— Ftoronites  or  tree-ferns. 

When  the  use  of  the  term  "Poikilitic"  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originally  named 
"  the  New  Red"),  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English 
rocks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 
geological  position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  has  enabled  geologists 
to  divide  the  Poikilitic  formation  ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the 
lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil 
remains,  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must 
run  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  "  New  Red,"  or 
Poikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as 
Primary  or  Paleozoic,  while  its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of 
the  Secondary  series.  For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  di- 
vision of  English  geologists.  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  proposed  the 
name  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  government  where  these 
strata  are  more  extensively  developed  than  elsewhere,  occupying  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied 
suite  of  fossils. 

Mr.  King,  in  his  valuable  monograph,  recently  published,  of  the 
Permian  fossils  of  England,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six 
members  of  the  Permian  system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia.* 

North  of  England.  Thuringia. 

1.  Crystalline  or  concretionary,  and        1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limestone. 

2.  Brccciated  and   pseudo-brecciated        2.  Bauchwacke. 

limestone. 

3.  Fossiliferous  limestone.  3.  Dolomit,  or  Upper  Zechstcin. 

4.  C.'ompact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstcin. 

5.  MarUslate.  5.  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupferschicler. 

6.  Inferior  sandstones  of  varioos  co-        6.  Bothliegendes. 

lours. 

*  Falaeontographical  Society,  1848,  London. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  brieflj  of  these  subdivisionsy 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  yaluable  memoir  hj  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1836.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1.). — This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlo' 
theimi  (fig.  333.)  and  MytUus  septifer  (fig.  335.). 

FIf .  53SL  Fig.  034.  Fig.  315. 


8eki%odus  SckMheimi^  Geinltx.  Seknodu$  truneatnt.  King ;  Jiytilnt  tentifer^  King. 

Syn.  Axinus  obicwnu^  Sow.  to  ahow  hinge.    Pennian.  Syn.  Modicia  aatminat^ 

CrytUlline  lirocttone,  ramiao.  James  Sow. 

Permian  crystalline  Udm- 
stone. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked  ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline* 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magne.sia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places,  —  for  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
has  concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripou  in  Yorkshire. 

The  hrecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone.  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it. 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure ; 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 

*  Trans.  Gool.  Soc.  Load.,  Second  Series,  vol  iii.  p.  37. 
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to  form  anj  poBitive  opioion  on  the  sabject  The  well-koown  brec- 
ciated  limestones  of  the  FTrenees  nppeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  anslog^,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  JbttHi/erous  limestone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  corals  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  FmeileUa  reti/ortnU  (fig.  336.),  is  a  very 


8.  FnaliOa  rtHfim 

Std.  Oarrnai  <wiufi>*lwi>ni<i,  Qoldr.  i  Aviporn /«(»«,  FbllDiii. 

h.  P*Fl^U><UIHhl(Al;ni*|IilS<d. 

MagMiIu  ttauMOM,  Munbleton  Hill.  d«t  SondRluid.* 

variable  species,  and  has  received  manjr  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
zoophyte  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Grermanj. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Prvductui,  which  do  not  occur 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  dirision  of 
th*  aeries  in  the  ordinar)*  yellow  inagnesian  limestone.  (See  figs. 
337,  338.) 

FIC.  Sn.  Fl|.  US. 


The  compact  Umettone  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remainei, 
especially  corallines,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  taarl-tlate  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  £ast 
Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  Palaoniteut, 
Fygoptenu,  Calacanthws,  and  Fiatytomiu,  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 

*  Eii^a  Monognqth,  pL  a. 
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the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most 
pai*t,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

Fig.  339. 


Rettored  outline  of  •  flth  of  the  genus  Palaoniacms,  Agan. 
PalmdkrisMum,  BlainTiile. 

The  PaliBoniscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  '^  Heterocercal,"  which  have  their 
tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the 
vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig. 
340.)     The   '*  Homocercal  ^  fish,   which    comprise   almost   all  the 


Fig.  340. 


Fig.  341. 


Shark. 
Heterocercal. 


Shad.  iClupra,  Herring  tribe.) 
Homocercal. 


8000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail- 
fin  either  single  or  equally  divided ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  341.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  existing  creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and 
all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater 
approach  to  that  of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  In  all  the 
strata  above  the  Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  pre- 
dominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the 
species  of  fish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate  in  Mr.  King's  monograph 
before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  icthyolites  which  are  very 
entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale  is 
usually  so  characteristically  marked  as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and 
sometimes  even  the  particular  species.  They  are  often  scattered 
through  the  beds  singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  the  rock. 


CB.xxni.]       DOLowno  gokqlomeratb. 

Fi(.3«t.  n|.m  Yit-Si*. 


Ilg.MJ.  CaJjCBiMwc 


ant,  Sidi.     Undvr  lurfice  of  lUll 

n^ni.  Ag.    UvdHurfqetof  kCL-  _- ,-,.^.^ — 

tfobf,  ^crtoD.    Scale  jhowliif  fmuilital  lurfBe  mi^niC 


The  inferior  landslones  (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  301.),  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slate,  consiat  of  sandstone  and  Band,  separating  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  DurhiLm.  In  some 
instances,  red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with  these 
beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  magneaian  limestone  by 
Professor  Sedgirick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geogra- 
phical range,  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some 
regions  we  find  it  stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series  j  and,  if  so,  they 
probably  belong  to  that  epoch ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears, 
from  the  researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Vemeuil  in  Russia, 
and  of  Colonel  von  Gutbicr  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  coal  (see  p.  307.). 

Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  SrisloL  —  Near  Bristol,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the  unconformable 
beds  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  resting  immediately  upon  the  Coal, 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  called  "  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebbles  of 
older  rocks  are  cemented  tc^ether  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite 
or  roagnesian  limestone.  This  conglomerate  or  breccia,  for  the  im- 
bedded frngments  ore  sometimes  angular,  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  downs  near  Bristol,  filling  up  the  hollows  and  irregu- 
larities in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  being  principally  composed 
at  every  spot  of  the  debris  of  those  rocks  on  which  it  immediately 
rests.  At  one  point  we  find  pieces  of  coal  shale,  in  another  of 
mountain  limestone,  recognisable  by  its  peculiar  sheila  and  zoophytes. 
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Fractured  bones,  also»  and  teeth  of  saorians,  are  dispersed  through 
some  parts  of  the  breccia. 

These  saurians  (which  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arehego$aurHg 
in  the  coal  were  the  most  ancient  examples  of  fossil  reptiles)  are  all 
distinguished  bj  having  the  teeth  implanted  deeplj  in  the  jaw-bone, 
and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  frogs,  to  a 
simple  alveolar  parapet.  In  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  near  Bristol 
the  remains  of  species  of  two  distinct  genera  have  been  found,  called 
Thecodontosaunts  and  PakBosaurtis  hj  Dr.  Rilej  and  Mr.  Stutch- 
burj  * ;  the  teeth  of  which  are  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finelj 
serrated  edges  (figs.  348  and  349.). 

Fig.  S48.  Fig.  S48. 


Tooth  of  Paltttotaunu  ptotfodam^  Tooth  of  Tkecodimlo$aunu9 

nat.  tixe.  3  timet  magnified. 

In  Russia,  also.  Thecodont  saurians  occur,  in  beds  of  the  Permian 
age,  of  several  genera,  while  others  named  Protorosaurus  are  met 
with  in  the  Zechstein  of  Thuringia.  This  family  of  reptiles  is  allied 
to  the  living  monitor,  and  its  appearance  in  a  primary  or  paleozoic 
formation,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  reptiles  from  fish,  or  from  simpler  to  more 
complex  forms ;  for,  if  they  existed  at  the  present  day,  these  monitors 
would  take  rank  at  the  head  of  the  Lacertian  order.f 

In  Russia  the  Permian  rocks  are  composed  of  white  limestone, 
with  gypsum  and  white  salt ;  and  of  red  and  green  grit^s,  with  occa- 
sionally copper  ore ;  also  magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  con- 
glomerates. 

The  country  of  Mansfeld,  in  Thuringia,  may  be  called  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 
formation,  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  there  principally  of,  first, 
the  Zechstein,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English 
series;  and,  secondly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marlstone  is 
richly  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
worked.  Magnesian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt,  occur  among 
the  superior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegendes, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sand- 

*  See  paper   by  Messrs.  Riley  and        f  Owen,  Report  on  Reptiles,  British 
Statchbuiy,  Gcol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,    Assoc.,  ElcvenUi  Meeting,  1841,  p.  197. 
vol  y.  p.  349.,  plate  *J9.,  figures  2.  and  5. 
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Stone  above  mentioned,  which  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England 
between  the  marl-slate  and  coaL  Its  local  name  of  Sotbliegendes, 
red-lytr,  or  "  Roth-todt-liegendes,"  red-dead-fyer,  was  given  by  the 
workmen  in  the  German  mines  from  its  red  colour,  and  because  the 
copper  has  died  otii  when  they  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not 
metalliferous.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  with  associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  omyg- 
daloid. 

Permian  Flora.  —  We  learn  from  the  recent  investigation  of 
Colonel  von  Gutbier,  that  In  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less 
than  sixty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  forty  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Cala- 
mitei  gigas,  SpAenopleru  erosa,  and  S.  lobala,  are  also  met  with  in 
the  government  of  Perm  in  Russia.  Seven  others,  and  among  them 
Netiropterit  Lothii,  Peeopteru  arborescetu,  and  P.  timilis,  with 
sever^  species  of  Walchia  (Lycopodites),  are  common  to  the  coal- 
measures. 

Among  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colonel  Gutbier  are  Aste- 
j^  ^g_  TopkiUitei  and  Anntilaria,  bo  characteristic  of 

the  carboniferous  period ;  also  Lepidodendron, 
which  is  common  to  the  Permian  of  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abun> 
dant.  Noeggerathia  (see  fig.  350.),  sup- 
posed by  A.  Brongniart  to  be  allied  to  Cgcai, 
is  another  link  between  the  Permian  and 
carboQiferous  vegetation.  Coniferte,  of  the 
Aruucarian  division,  also  occur ;  but  these 
are  likewise  met  with  both  in  older  and  newer 
rocks.  Tlie  plants  called  Sigillaria  and  Stig- 
maria,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  carboni- 
ferous period,  are  as  yet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  roth- 
liegeudes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Permian  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  silicified  trunks 
of  tr«-fern8  called  generically  t^arojiiut. 
Their  bark  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  air-roots,  which  often  constituted  a  great 
addition  to  the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double 
or  quadruple  its  diameter.  The  same  re- 
D  regard 'to  certain  living  extra-tropical  arborescent 
ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand. 

Psaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost  coal  of  Antun  in  France, 
and  in  the  upper  coal-measures  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  tl^e  United 
States,  but  specifically  different  from  those  of  the  rothliegendes. 
Tliey  serve  to  connect  the  Permian  flora  with  the  more  modem  por- 
tion of  the  preceding  or  carboniferons  group.    Upon  the  whole,  it  is 

•  MaittuMD't  Bnma,  voL  ii.  pL  A  fig,  3. 
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evident  that  the  Permian  plants  approach  nearer  to  the  carboniferoua 
ones  than  to  the  triassic ;  and  the  same  maj  be  said  of  the  Permian 
fauna. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  COAL>   OB  CARBONIFEROUS   GROUP. 

Carboniferous  strata  in  the  south-west  of  England —  Superposition  of  Coal-measiireB 
to  Mountain  limestone — Departure  from  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland — Section  in  South  Wales — Uuderclay^  with  Stigmaria — Carboniferous 
Flora — Ferns,  Lcpidodendra,  Calamites,  Astcrophillites,  Sigillariie,  Stigmaris 
^-Coniferae — Endogcns  —  Absence  of  Exogens — Coal,  how  formed  —  Erect 
fossil  trees — Parkfield  Colliery — St  Eticnne,  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags 
— Fossil  forests  in  Nova  Scotia — Brackish  water  and  marine  strata — Origin  of 
CUjr-iron-stone. 

The  next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  '*The  Coal;"  because  it  contains 
many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself,  even  in 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes 
but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of 
England,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has 
been  estimated  at  3000  feet,  while  the  various  coal-seams,  20  or  30  in 
number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet.* 

The  carboniferous  formation  comprises  two  very  distinct  members : 
Ist^  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  freshwater,  ter- 
restrial, and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of  coal ;  2dly,  that 
named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone,  of 
purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals,  shells,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists 
are: 

1   n    1  ».<.«e»..A.     T  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  scams 

1.  U)ai-measurcs     ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j2  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

r  A  coarse  quartzosc  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 

2.  ^lillstonc  grit      <      sometimes  used  for  milUtoncs,  with  beds  of  shale;  osoally 

(.     devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

r  ^  ho  'fcroiM      I  ^  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and  corals  •% 
li^^o*  I     ^®^^^^  ^^  ^°^ »  thickness  variable,  sometimes  900  feet 


The  millstone  grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal  sandstones 

•  Phillips }  art  **  Geology,**  Encyc.  Britan. 
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of  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanjiDg  shales,  in 
which  coal  plants  are  occasionally  found.  In  the  north  of  England 
same  bands  of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells, 
occur  in  this  grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measures,  and  even  a 
few  seams  of  coal.  I  shall  treaty  therefore,  of  the  whole  group,  as 
consisting  of  two  divisions  only,  the  Coal-measures  and  Mountain 
Limestone.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  southern  British  coal-fields,  at 
the  base  of  the  system,  or  immediately  in  contact  with  the  subjacent 
Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  as  we  proceed  northwards  to  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  it  begins  to  alternate  with  true  coal-measures,  the 
two  deposits  forming  together  a  series  of  strata  about  1000  feet  in 
thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  great  mass  of 
genuine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  north,  in  the  Fifeshire  coal- 
field in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  from  the  type 
of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of  dense 
masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones,  and  shales  containing 
coaL 


COAX-MEASURES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,000  feet,  the 
beds  throughout^  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself,  appearing  to 
have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow  but  per- 
haps intermittent  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers 
were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and  sand. 
The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  are  liable  to 
be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground  sink 
vertically  a  few  feet 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  total 
thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.  One  of  these  is 
500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of 
2125  feet.  They  are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness 
from  10  to  50  feet.  The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  generally  from  1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or 
three  layers  of  clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet-f  At  other  points  in 
the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstones.  The 
horizontal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
others,  but  they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  having,  each 
of  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay.  These  underclays,  co-extensive 
with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  sometimes  called 
fire-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which  stand  the  fire  of 

♦  Sedgwick,    Geol.    Trans.,   Second       f  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey,  vol  I 
Series,  vol  iv. ;   and  Phillips,  GeoL  of    p.  195. 
Yorksh.  port  2. 
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a  furnace.  Thej  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  more  than  10 
feet;  and  Mr. Logan  first  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  1841 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal  met 
with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  Jioor  on  which 
the  coal  rests ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized  by 
inclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  Stigmaria,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the 
overlying  shales  or  "roof  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees 
abound  without  any  Stigmarice^  and  are  flattened  and  compressed, 
those  singular  plants  in  the  underclays  always  retain  their  natural 
forms,  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaves,  as  they 
were  formerly  styled,  through  the  mud  in  all  directions.  Several 
species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to^botanists,  and  described 
by  them,  before  their  position  under  each  seam  of  coal  was  pointed 
out.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might  be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating 
plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their  branches  and  leaves  freely 
in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  enveloped  in  the  same  mud. 


CARBONIFEROUS  FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  till  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  Stigmaria;  and  in  order  to  explain  what  is 
now  known  of  this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by 
their  decay  to  produce  coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  whole  carboniferous  flora,  an  assemblage  of 
fossil  plants,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
which  flourished  antecedently  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  should  also 
be  remarked  that  Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every 
family  of  plants  scattered  through  the  coal-measures  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself,  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  geo- 
logical interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

Ferns.  —  The  number  of  species  of  carboniferous  plants  hitherto 
described  amounts,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  about  500. 
These  may  perhaps  be  a  fragment  only  of  the  entire  flora,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then 
extremely  different  from  that  now  established.  We  are  struck  at 
the  first  glance  with  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  ferns  to  those  now 
living,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  almost  all  the  other  fossils  except  the 
conifene.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the  case  of  Pecopteris  for  example 
(fig.  351.),  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  they  should  be 
referred  to  different  genera  irom  those  established  for  the  classi- 
fication of  living  species ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  con- 
temporary tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  coniferoe,  it  is  often  difli- 
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cult  to  guess  the  familj,  or  even  the  claES, 
to  which  thej'  belong.  The  (eraa  of  the 
carboDiferous  period  are  generally  with- 
out organs  of  fructification,  but  in  ?ome 
specimens  these  are  well  preserved.  In 
the  general  absence  of  auch  characters, 
thej  hare  been  divided  into  genera,  dis- 
tinguished chieflj  hj  the  branching  of  the 
fronds,  and  the  waj  in  which  the  veins  of 
theleavesaredisposed.  The  larger  portion 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  size  of 
ordinary  Europeaa  ferns,  but  some  were 
decidedly  arborescent,  especially  the 
group  called  Catdopterit,  by  Lindley,  and 
the  Psaroniut  of  the  upper  or  newest 
cool  measures,  before  alluded  to  (p.  307.)- 
All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one 
tribe  {Pol^podiaceai),  and  to  a  small 
number  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
trunk  ia  marked  with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of  the 
fronds.  These  scars  resemble  those  of  Caulopterit  (see  fig.  353,). 
No  less  than  230  ferns  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  coal 
strata;  and  even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of 
varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fructifi- 
ention,  for  species,  still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of 
Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  than  50  indigenous  species. 


Cmiloiilttii  prAmno.  Undlsf' 


IXFIDODEHDBA. 


LepUhdendra. — These  fosaila  belong  to  the  family  oX  Lgeopodiumt, 
jt\  most  of  them  grew  to  the  size  of  lai^  trees.  The  annexed 
figured  re[x«aeQt  a  large  fossil  Lepidodendron,  49  feet  long,  found  in 


n«.  IS7.  Fig.  358. 


JarrowCoUierj-,  near  Kewcastle,  lying  in  shale  parslle!  to  the  planes  of 
stratification.  Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same  shale,  indicate, 
hy  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover  them,  a  still  greater 
magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which  there  are  about  200 
species,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where  one  species  is  some- 
times met  with  attaining  &  height  of  3  feet.     Thejr  usually  creep  on 


EQUIBETACEf. 
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the  ground,  but  some  stand  erect,  es  the  L.  densum,  from  New  Zea- 
land (fig.  360.). 

Id  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  manj  other 
coal-fields,  elongated  cjlindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  conea,  named  by 
U.  Adolpbe  Brongaiart  Ltpidoitrohut,  are  met  with.    (Seefig.  361.} 


They  often  form  the  nucleus  of  concretionary  balls  of  etoy-iron -stone, 
and  are  well  preserved,  exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  around  which  a 
great  quantity  of  scales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The  opinion  of 
M..  Brongniart  is  now  generally  adopted,  that  tliej  LepidoMtrohui  is 
the  fruit  of  Lepidodendron. 

EquitetaeeiB.  —  To  this  family  belong  two  species  of  the  genus 
Equiietitei,  allied  to  the  living  "  horse-tail"  which  now  grows  in 
marshy  grounds.  Other  species,  which  have  jointed  stems,  depart 
more  widely  from  Equi$etum,  but  are  yet  of  analogous  organization. 
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They  differed  from  it  prindpally  in  being  furniehed  with  n  thin  bark, 
which  is  represented  in  the  stem  of  C.  Suckotdi  (fig.  363.),  in  which 
it  will  be  Been  that  the  striped  external  pattern  does  not  agree  with 
that  led  on  the  stone  where  the  bark  is  stripped  off;  so  that  if  the 
two  impressions  were  seen  separately,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  two 
distinct  species. 

The  tallest  living  "horse-tails "are  only  2  or  3  feet  high  in  Europe, 
tad  even  in  tropical  climates  only  attain,  as  in  the  case  of  EquiitttoK 
giganteum,  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  South  America, 
a  height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an  inch  in  diameter.  Several 
of  the  Calamitea  of  the  coal  acquired  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
small  trees. 

AsleTOphyllUet. —  In  this  family,  M.  Brongniart  includes  several 
genera,  and  atoong  them  Calamodendron,  Asterophylliles,  and  Am- 
Hularia.  The  graceful  plant,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is 
snpposed  to  be  the  branch  of  a  shrub  called  CaUiTnodendron,  a  new 
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genus,  divided  off  by  Brongniart  from  tlie  Calamites  of  former 
authors.  lis  pith  and  medullary  rnys  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
dicotyledonous,  and  it  appears  to  have  bteu  ntlicd,  by  the  nature  of 
its  tissue,  to  the  gymnogens,  or,  still  more,  to  the  Sigitlaria,  which 
will  next  be  mentioned. 

SigUlaria.  —  A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genua,  of  ^hich  about  thirty-five  species  are 
known.  The  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  waa  very  pe- 
culiar, and,  with  reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They 
were  formerly  refened,  by  M.  Ad,  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  the  scalariform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks which  have  fallen  off  (see  fig.  365.).  But  with  these  paints 
of  analogy  to  cryptogamia,  they  combine  an  internal  organization 
much  resembling  that  of  cycads,  and  some  of  them  are  ascertained 
to  have  had  long  linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  ferns.  They 
grew  to  a  great  heiglit,  from  30  to  60,  or  even  70  feet,  with  regular 
cylindrical  stems,  and  without  branches,  although  some  species  were 
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dicbotomonfl  towards  tbe  top.  Their  fluted 
trunks,  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear 
to  have  decayed  rapidly  ia  the  interior,  bo 
as  to  become  hollow,  when  standing  ;  when, 
therefore,  they  were  thrown  prostrate  on 
the  mud,  they  were  squeezed  down  and 
fliittened.  Hence,  we  find  the  bark  of  the 
two  opposite  aides  (now  converted  into 
bright  shining  coal)  to  constitute  two  hori- 
zontal layers,  one  upon  the  other,  half  an 
inch,  or  an  inch,  in  thicknesB.  These 
same  trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely 
or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  stratification, 
retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are 
uncompressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark  having 
been  filled  with  sand,  which  now  affords  a 
cast  of  the  interior. 
il,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria.  The  connection  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by 
Brongniart,  waa  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  tbe  Lancashire 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  description  of  the 
Sligmaria  occurring  in  the  underclays  of  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  366.).  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  feet,  and  some  of  them  sent 
out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stem  resembles 
that  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  con- 
cave, and  fitting  on  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  367  and  368.).  Rows  of 
these  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which  have 
always  a  medullary  cavity  and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that 
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of  SiffiUaria,  the  structure  of  tlie  vessels  being,  like  it,  Bcalsri- 
form. 

Conifert. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five 
genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were 
allied  to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our 
common  European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in 
height 

Endogeni. — Hitherto  but  few  mooocotjledonoas  pknts  have  been 
discovered  in  the  coal-strata.  Most  of  these  consist  of  fruits  referred 
by  some  botanists  to  palms.  The  three-sided  nuts,  called  Trigono- 
earpum,  seven  species  of  which  are  known,  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  rank  as  palms,  although  M.  Ad.  Brongniart  entertains  some 
doubt  even  as  to  their  being  monocotyledons. 

Sxogent. 

The  entire  absence,  so  far  as  our  paleontological  iovestigationa 
have  hitherto  gone,  of  ordinary  dicotyledons  or  exogens  in  the  coal 
measures,  is  most  remarkable.  Hence,  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has 
called  this  [>eriod  the  age  of  acrogens,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
preponderance  of  ferns  and  Lepidodendra.'  Nevertheless,  a  forest 
of  the  period,  now  under  consideration,  may  have  borne  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  woody  regions  of  New  Zealand,  io 
which  ferns,  arborescent  and  herbaceous,  and  lycopodiums,  with 
many  coniferte,  abound. 

The  comparative  proportion  of  living  ferns  and  Araucariie,  in 
Norfolk  Island,  to  all  the  other  plants,  appears  to  be  very  similar  to 
that  formerly  borne  by  these  tribes  respectively  in  a  forest  of  the 
coal- period. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Professor  Goppert,  after  examining  the 
fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germany,  has  detected,  in  beds 
of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  family  hitherto  known  to 
occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  Many  seams,  ho  remarks,  are  rich  in 
SiffiUaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Sligmaria,  the  latter  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  coal.  In  some  places, 
almost  all  the  plants  are  calamites,  in  others  ferns.-t- 
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Coalj  how  formed — Erect  trees, — I  shall  now  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  and 
how  thej  maj  have  contributed  to  produce  coaL  "  Some  of  the 
plants  of  our  coal,"  sajs  Dr.  Buckland,  "  grew  on  the  identical  banks 
of  sand,  silt,  and  mud,  which,  being  now  indurated  to  stone  and 
shale,  form  the  strata  that  accompany  the  coal ;  whilst  other  portions 
of  these  plants  have  been  drifted  to  various  distances  from  the 
swamps,  savannahs,  and  forests  that  gave  them  birth,  particularly 
those  that  are  dispersed  through  the  sandstones,  or  mixed  with  fishes 
in  the  shale  beds.*'  "  At  Balgraj,  three  miles  north  of  Glasgow," 
says  the  same  author,  "I  saw  in  the  year  1824,  as  there  still  may  be 
seen,  an  unequivocal  example  of  the  stumps  of  several  stems  of  large 
trees,  standing  close  together  in  their  native  place,  in  a  quarry  of 
sandstone  of  the  coal  formation."* 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  discovered 
in  the  coal-field  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton 
railway.  They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  the  bed,  which  dips  about  15°  to  the  south.  The  distance 
between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the  roots 
of  all  were  imbedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same  plane 
with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  extend  across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  ten  yards.  Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath 
the  coal  seam,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  Lepidostrobus  variabilis  was 
discovered  inclosed  in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel 
was  collected  from  the  small  openings  around  the  base  of  the  trees 
(see  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  313.).  The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was 
marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  varying  from  one  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it  crumbled  away  on  removing 
the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  7^  feet  at  the  top,  its  height  being  1 1  feet.  All 
the  trees  have  large  spreading  roots,  solid  and  strong,  sometimes 
branching,  and  traced  to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  presumed  to 
extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  has  described  these 
fossils,  thinks  that,  although  they  were  hollow  when  submerged,  they 
may  have  consisted  originally  of  hard  wood  throughout ;  for  solid 
dicotyledonous  trees,  when  prostrated  in  tropical  forests,  as  in  Vene- 
zuela, on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  observed  by  him  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  interior,  so  that  little  more  is  left  than  an  outer 
shell,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  bark.  This  decay,  he  says,  goes  on 
most  rapidly  in  low  and  flat  tracks,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  rich  soil 
and  excessive  moisture,  supporting  tall  forest-trees  and  large  palms, 
below  which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxuriantly. 
Such  tracts,  from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged,  and 
their  dense  vegetation  might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  coal.f 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Coelbren,  branching  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  upright  SigillaricB  were 

*  Anniv.  Address  to  GeoL  Soc.,  1840.        t  Hawkshaw,  GreoL  See.  Proceedings, 

Nos.  64.  and  69. 
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seen,  in  1838,  piercing  tlirough  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales ;  one 
of  them  was  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
thej  were  all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coaL  *'  Thej 
appear,"  sajs  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, ''  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  a 
subterranean  forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carboniferous  strata 
were  formed.* 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  saj  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  Flora, 
a  great  number  of  SigUlaria  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  thej  had 
retained  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some 
of  them  4  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  60 
yards  square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been 
converted  into  coal.  The  roots  of  one  individual  were  found  im- 
bedded in  shale;  and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a  perpendicular 
course  and  circular  form  for  the  height  of  about  10  feet,  was  then  bent 
over  so  as  to  become  horizontal.  Here  it  was  distended  lateraUy,  and 
flattened  so  as  to  be  only  one  inch  thick,  the  flutings  being  compa- 
ratively distinctf  Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  miners, 
under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of  them,  72  feet  in  length,  was 
discovered,  in  1 829,  near  Gosforth,  about  five  miles  from  Newcastle, 
in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which  it  penetrated.  The  exterior  of  the 
trunk  was  marked  at  intervals  with  knots,  indicating  the  points  at 
which  branches  had  shot  off.  The  wood  of  the  interior  had  been 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  its  structure  was  beautifully 
shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent  (See 
p.  40.) 

These  "coal-pipes"  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  almost 
every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields,  they  are 
the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed 
of  solid  sandstone,  and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base, 
and  being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards, 
and  receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has 
replaced  the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  ex- 
ternal layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  per* 
pendicular  or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence 
coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  workman  who 
stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these 
trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  erect,  obeying, 
after  myriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  immolate 
their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from 
each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils  on  which  ancient 
forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former  growth  would  be  obvious. 
Thus  in  South  Staflbrdshire  a  seam  of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  year 
1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open  work  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near 

*  GeoL  Report   op  Cornwall,  &c.  p.        f  Lindlej  and   Hutton,   Fofls.   Flo. 
143.  part  6.  p.  150. 
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Wolverhampton.  In  the  q>ace  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 
stumps  of  no  less  than  73  trees  with  their  roots  attached  appeared, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  369.),  some  of  them  more  than 

Fig.  369. 


Oround.plan  of  «  fotsll  forest,  Parkflekl  Colliery,  near  WolYerhampton,  - 
showing  the  position  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre.* 

8  feet  in  circumference.  The  trunks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root,  were 
Ijing  prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other.  One  of 
them  measured  16,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less.  They 
were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches,  and 
converted  into  coal.  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of  coal 
10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick, 
below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal. 
Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest  with  large  stumps  of 
Lepidodendra^  Calamites^  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.  Alex.  Brongniart  of  the  coal- 
mine of  Treuil,  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states,  that  distinct 
horizontal  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  vertical 
trunks  of  monocotyledon ous  vegetables,  resembling  bamboos  or  large 
Equiseta,^  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  stone,  there  has  been  here 
and  there  a  sliding  movement,  which  has  broken  the  continuity  of  the 
stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  of  them  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are 
often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the 
monuments  of  a  submerged  forest.  I  formerly  objected  to  this  con- 
clusion, suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  all  the  roots  ought  to  have  been 
found  at  one  and  the  same  level,  and  not  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  mass.  I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  which  the  roots 
were  attached  should  have  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in  which 
the  trunks  are  enclosed.  Having,  however,  seen  calamites  near  Pictou, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at  various  heights  in  sandstone  and  in  similar 
erect  attitudes,  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  M.  Brongniart's  view 

*  See  papers  bj  Messrs.  Beckett  and         f  Annales  des  Mir'es,  1821. 
Ick.    Proceed,  in  GeoL   Soc..  vol  ir. 
p.  287. 
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was  correct.  These  plants  seem  to  ha*e  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,  liable 
to  be  flooded  from  time  to  time,  and  raised  by  new  accessions  of  sedi- 
ment, as  may  happen  in  swamps  near  the  banks  of  a  large  river  in 
its  delta.  Trees  which  delight  in  marshy  grounds  are  not  injured  by 
being  buried  several  feet  deep  at  their  base  ;  and  other  trees  are  con- 
tinually rising  up  from  new  soils,  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
original  foundation  of  the  morass.  In  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  water  hoe  fallen,  I  have  seen  sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in 
which  portions  of  the  stumps  of  trees  with  their  roots  in  lUu  ap- 
peared at  many  different  heights.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above-mentioned, 
the  fossil  trees  seen  in  fig.  370.  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  proofs 
of  other  forests  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Snaffs. — In    1830,  a  slanling   trunk   was  exposed  in  Craigleith 
P,    ^j  quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  the  total 

length  of  which  exceeded  60  feet. 
Its  diameter  at  the  top  was  about 
7  inches,  and  near  the  base  it 
measured  5  feet  in  its  greater,  and 
2  feet  in  its  lesser  width.  The 
bark  was  converted  into  a  thin 
coatingofthcpurest  and  finest  coal, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  in  Co- 
lourwiththe  white  quartzose  sand- 
stone in  which  it  lay.  The  ant 
"t™ri>"i»i"lih'qli"?j'.  neied  figure  represents  a  portion 

iDcluuUan  from  a  Co  (    j^f  jjjjg    jj^g^    ttljout    15   fcCt   loUg, 

which  Isawexposed  in  1830,  when 
•  FrindplM  of  OeoL,  Sth  ed,,  p.  2IS. 
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all  the  strata  had  been  removed  from  one  side.  The  beds  which  re- 
mained were  so  unaltered  and  undisturbed  at  the  point  of  junction,  as 
clearly  to  show  that  they  had  been  tranquilly  deposited  round  the  tree, 
and  that  the  tree  had  not  subsequently  pierced  through  them,  while 
they  were  yet  in  a  soft  state.    They  were  composed  chiefly  of  siliceous 

sandstone,  for  the  most  part  white ;  and  divided 
into  lamine  so  thin,  that  from  six  to  fourteen  of 
them  might  be  reckoned  in  the  thickness  of  an 
inch.     Some  of  these  thin  layers  were  dark,  and 
contained  coaly  matter ;  but  Uie  lowest  of  the  in- 
tersected beds  were  calcareous.     The  tree  could 
not  have  been  hollow  when  imbedded,  for  the  in- 
terior still  preserved  the  woody  texture  in  a  per- 
fect state,  the  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the 
most  part,  calcareous.*    It  is  abo  clear,  that  the 
lapidifying  matter  was  not  introduced  laterally 
from  the  strata  through  which  the  fossil  passes,  as 
i    most  of  these  were  not  calcareous.      It  is  well 
I    known  that,  in  the  Mississippi  and  other  great 
S    American  rivers,  where  thousands  of  trees  float 
\    annually  down  the  stream,  some  sink  with  their 
I    roots  downwards,  and  become  fixed  in  the  mud. 
I    Thus  placed,  they  have  been  compared  to  a  lanoe 
\    in  rest ;  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through  the 
6  ^  f/l    '  ^    bows  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they 

S  "^  ■ /)  I  %    ^^^^^^  ^^  navigation  extremely  dangerous.     Mr. 

\  *^    Hugh  Miller  mentions  four  other  huge  trunks  ex- 
*^  I     posed  in  quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay  dia- 
«    gonally  across  the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30^, 
i  I     with  their  lower  or  heavier  portions  downwards, 
I  £    the  roots  of  all,  save  one,  rubbed  off  by  attrition. 
One  of  these  was  60  and  another  70  feet  in  length, 
and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of 
trees,  when  constantly  submerged,  can  resist  de- 
composition, is  very  great ;  as  we  might  suppose 
from  the  durability  of  wood,  in  artificial  piles,  per- 
manently covered  by  water.  Hence  these  fossil 
snags  may  not  imply  a  rapid  accumulation  of  beds 
of  sand,  although  the  channel  of  a  river  or  part  of 
a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 

Nova  Scotia. — One  of  the  finest  examples  in 
the  world  of  a  succession  of  fossil  forests  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  laid  open  to  view  in  a  na- 
tural section,  is  that  seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs  border- 
ing the  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia.t 

*  See  figures  of  texture,  Witham,  Foea.        f  ^  Ljell's  Trareb  in  N.  America, 
Vegct.,  pL  3.  vol  ii.  p.  179. 
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la  the  annexed  section  (fig.  372.),  which  I  examined  in  Jnlj,  184^ 
the  beds  from  c  to  i  are  seen  all  dipping  the  same  waj,  their  areraga 
inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24°  S.SlW.  The  Tcrtical  height  of 
the  clifia  is  from  150  to  200  feet ;  and  between  d  and  g,  in  which 
space  I  obseired  seventeeii  trees  in  an  upright  position,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  I  connted 
nineteen  seams  of  coal,  raring  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4  feeL 
At  low  tide  a  fine  horizontal  section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to 
riew  on  the  beach.  The  thickness  of  the  bedd  alluded  to,  between  d 
and  ff,  is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting  chieflj^  of  lai^ 
Sigittaria,  occurring  at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above  the  other;  but 
3Ir.  Logan,  who  afterwards  made  a  more  detailed  survej  of  the  same 
line  of  cliffs,  found  erect  trees  at  seventeen  levels,  extending  throogh 
a  vertical  thickness  of  4,Slo  feet  of  strata  ;  and  he  estimated  the  total 
thickness  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  with  and  without  coal,  at 
no  less  than  14,570  feet,  every  where  devoid  of  marine  organic 
remains.*  The  usual  height  of  the  buried  trees  seen  by  me  iraa 
from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk  was  about  25  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.  In  no  instance 
could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal,  however  thin ; 
and  most  of  tlie  trees  terminated  downwards  in  seams  of  coal.  Some 
(eyi  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale,  none  of  them  in  sandstone. 
The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general  to  have  grown  on 
beds  of  coal.     In  some  of  the  underclays  I  observed  Sligmaria. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and 
most  of  them  to  the  flame  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant 
coal-fields  of  Europe.  In  the  sandstone,  which  tilled  their  interiors, 
I  frequently  observed  fern  leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of 
Sligmaria,  which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after 
the  trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 
standing  under  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a  b,  (ig.  373-,  the  same  which 
is  represented  at  a,  fig.  374.,  or  in  the  bed  e  in  the  larger  section, 
fig.  372.,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  travcrsiDT 
various  strata,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick 


•  Qnut  GeoL  Jonrn.,  vol  ii.  p.  1*7. 
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on  which  rests  a  seam  of  coal  {b,  fig.  374.)  1  foot  thick.  On  this 
coal  again  stood  two  large  trees  (c  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  Iieight 
the  trees/and  g  rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above  them  is 
an  underclay,  supporting  the  4-foot  coal. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  373.},  we  find  the 
diameter  (a  b)  14  inches  nt  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
length  of  the  trunk  5  feet  S  inches.  The  strata  in  the  interior  con- 
sisted of  a  series  entirely  different  from  tliose  on  the  outside.  The 
lowest  of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consisted  of  purplish 
and  blue  shale  (c,  fig.  373.),  2  feet  thick,  above  which  was  sandstone 
(d)  1  foot  thick^  and,  above  this,  clay  (e)  2  feet  8  inches.  But,  in  the 
interior,  were  nine  distinct  layers  of  different  composition  :  at  the 
bottom,  first,  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot,  then  shale  i 
inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches,  then  shale  II  inches,  then  clay  (/) 
with  nodules  of  ironstone  2  inches,  then  pure  clay  2  feet,  then  sand- 
stone 3  inches,  and,  lastly,  clay  4  inches.  Owing  to  the  outward 
slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  (he  section  (fig.  373.)  was  not  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  appa- 
rent  sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stump  and  roots. 

In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  sre 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the 
coaUmeasures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone, — 
the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  intersecting  a  great  many  alternating 
beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped  the  trunk  as 
it  stood  erect  Ih  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the 
materials  outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  we 
reject  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition  of  sediment 
will  take  place  in  the  two  cases ;  the  imbedding  of  the  tree  having 
gone  on  for  mnny  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much  progress. 

Hie  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are 
so  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually  the 
whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  trees  is  brought 
into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to  extend 
over  a  space  between  two  and  three  miles  from  north  to  aouth,  and 
more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west,  bdng  seen  in  the 
hanks  of  streams  Intersecting  the  coal-field. 
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In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sjdnej 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone  grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8% 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
manj  different  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  SigUlaria^  Ze- 
pidodrencUm,  Calamite^  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
trunks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the  same 
level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of  coal  of 
various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Some  of  the  associated  strata 
are  ripple-marked,  with  impressions  of  rain-drops.  Taking  into  ac- 
count forty-one  clajs  filled  with  roots  of  SHgmaria  in  their  natural 
position,  and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossil  forests, 
ranged  one  above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned 
thickness  of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  in  Cape  Breton  and  in  the  Nova  Scotia  section 
(fig.  372.),  consisting  of  Cypris,  Unto  {?%  Modiola,  Microconchns  car^ 
bonarius  (see  fig.  375.),  and  Spirorbis,  seem  to  indicate  brackish 
water ;  but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in  pursuing  the  same 
stratum,  we  come  to  a  fresh  or  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this  will 
depend  upon  our  taking  a  direction  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
ancient  river  or  delta  deposit  When  the  Purbeck  beds  of  the 
Wealden  were  described  in  Chap.  XVIIL,  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  intimate  connection  of  strata  formed  at  a  river*s  mouth,  or  in 
the  tranquil  lagoons  of  the  delta,  or  in  the  sea,  after  a  slight  submer- 
gence of  the  land,  with  its  dirt-beds. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish  water  with  marine  strata,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
coal  of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognised.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish 
water,  has  been  described  by  Sir  R,  Murchison  as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at  the  point 
where  the  coal-measures  are  in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  "Lower 
New  Red."  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet  thick, 
with  coal  and  traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone,  varying 
from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resembles  some 
lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Germany.  It  has  been  traced 
for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be  recogni^d  at  still  more 
distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve,  having 
the  form  of  a  Cyclas,  a  small  Cypris  (fig.  376.),  and  the  microscopic 
shell  of  an  annelid  of  an  extinct  genus  called  Michroconchus  (fig.  375.), 
allied  to  Serpula  or  Spirorbis, 

In  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  strata,  according 
to  Mr.  Prestwich,  often  change  completely  within  very  short  distances, 
beds  of  sandstone  passing  horizontally  into  clay,  and  clay  into  sand- 
stone. The  coal-seams  often  wedge  out  or  disappear ;  and  sections, 
at  places  nearly  contiguous,  present  marked  lithological  distinctions. 
In  this  single  field,  in  which  the  strata  are  from  700  to  800  feet 
♦  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  vol  il  p.  393. ;  and  vol  vi  p.  115. 
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thick,  between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  terrestnal  plants  have 
been  diacovered,  besides  several  fishes  and  tritobites  of  forms  dis- 
tinct from  those  occurring  in  the  Silurian  strata.  Also  upwards 
.  of  forty  species  of  mollusca,  among  which  are  two  or  tbree  referred 
to  the  freshwater  genua  Unio,  and  others  of  marine  forms,  such  as 
NautUut,  Orihoceras,  Spirifer,  and  Productiu.  Mr.  Prcstwich  sug- 
gests that  the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  freshwater  sheHa 
with  olhers  full  of  marine  remains,  and  the  alternation  of  coarse 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  shale  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  plants,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  de- 
posit of  Coalbrook  Dale  to  have  originated  in  a  bay  of  the  sea  or 
estuary  into  which  flowed  a  considerable  river  subject  to  occasionnl 
freshes,  t 

In  the  Edinbut^h  coal-field, 'at  Burdiehouse,  fossil  fishes,  molluscs, 
and  cypris,  very  similar  to  those  in  Shi-opshire  and  Staffordshire^ 
have  been  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert.J  In  the  coal-field  also  of  York- 
shire there  are  freshwater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Unio ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
thin  but  very  widely  spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
shells,  such  as  Ammonites  Listen  {6g.  377.X  Orthoceras,  and  Avicula 
papyraeea,  Goidf.  (fig.  378.)  § 

Fif.  trn.  Fi|.  m. 


No  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed 
in   the    neighbouring   coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South 

*  Silurian  Spt«m,  p.  64.  Horner,  Edin.  New  PhiL  Jonni.,  April, 

t  Prcstwich,  GeoL  Trans.,  3d  Series,  1B36. 

vol.  V.  p.  440.    MardiiKiii,  Silurian  Sj«-  §  Phillipi',   art.    "Geology,"  Encyc 

tcm.  p.  105.  Metrop,  p.  590. 

X  Trans.    Hoj.  Soc   Edin.   vol  xiii. 
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Wales  and  Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below 
those  containing  terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.* 

Clay  iron-stone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clav  iron-stone  are  common 
in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  IL  De  la  Beche,  of  car- 
bonate of  iron,  mingled  meclianically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that 
constituting  the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  produc- 
tion of  this  substance,  and  found  that  decomposing  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  would  be  distributed  through  all  cool  strata,  prevented  the 
farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  per- 
oxide into  protoxide  by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide  of  iron 
in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron ;  and 
this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  was 
removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-stone. f 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CARBONi FERGUS  GROUP — continued. 

Coal-fields  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi — Position  of  land  in  the  carbonifcrons  period  eastward  of  the  Al' 
Icghanies — Mechanically  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward,  and  liraestuncs 
thickening — ^^Uniting  of  many  coal-scams  into  one  thick  one — Horizontal  coal 
at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania — Vast  extent  and  continuity  of  single  seams  of 
coal  —  Ancient  river-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field  —  Absence  of  earthy 
matter  in  coal — Climate  of  caiboniferous  period — Insects  in  coal — IWity  of 
air-breathing  animals — Great  number  of  fossil  fish  —  First  discovery  of  the 
skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles — Footprints  of  re]>tihan8 — Mountain  limestone — 
Its  corals  and  marine  shells. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  may  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the-  former  existence 
at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous)  of  a 
continent  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
seems  a  fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  independent 
proofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  present 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carboniferous  and 
some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  they  are  developed  on  the  eastern  fianks 
of  the  AUeghanies,  contrasted  with  their  character  in  the  low  country 
to  the  westward  of  those  mountains. 

The  annexed  diagram  (^g.  379.)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 

♦  Phillips  ;   art  "  Geology,"  Encyc.        f  Memoirs  of  GcoL  Sun'cy,  pp.  51. 
Metrup.,  p.  592.  '        255,  &c 
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standing  the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of 
details  have  of  necessitj  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and 
horizontal  distances  are  unavoidably  falsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Continent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called 
the  alluvial  plain  bj  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiaiy 
and  cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  171.206.  and  224.),  which 
are  nearly  horizontal.  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of  granitic 
rocks  (hjpogene),  chiefly  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered  occasionally 
with  unconformable  red  sandstone,  No.  4.  (New  Red  or  Trias  ?),  re- 
markable for  its  omithichnites  (see  p.  297.).  Sometimes,  also,  this 
sandstone  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as  seen 
in  the  section).  The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  "  Atlantic 
Slope,"  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  flat 
plain  (a,  b),  and  is  characterized  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  con- 
trasting strongly,  in  their  rounded  shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long, 
steep,  and  lof^ty  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like  the  two  belts  of  hypogene 
and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded  to,  when  laid  down 
on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different  colours,  running 
in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias,  chalk,  and 
other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half  of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians  here  men- 
tioned, consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  con- 
cave flexures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  compo- 
nent rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations.  There  is  no  principal  or 
central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains — no  nucleus 
to  which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform;  but  the  chain  consists  of 
many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48.).  This  system 
of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to  Alabama, 
heing  more  than  1000  miles  long,  from  50  to  150  miles  broad,  and 
varying  in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet.  Sometimes  the  whole 
assemblage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  50  miles,  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  together,  and 
take  a  new  direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  "W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  broths  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for 
the  important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure 
prevailing  throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  simple 
it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might  long 
have  been  overlooked  ;  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated  details. 
It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is  greatest  on 
the  south-eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the  strata  become 
less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward,  until  at  length  they  regain 
their  original  or  horizontal  position.  By  reference  to  the  section 
(fig.  379.),  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  eastern  side,  or  in  the  ridges 
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and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  south-eastern  dips  predominate, 
in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back  upon  themselves, 
as  in  t,  those  on  the  north-western  side  of  each  arch  having  been  in- 
verted. The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are  more  open,  each 
having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (/)  opens  out  still  more 
widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues  until  we  arrive 
at  the  low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bendings  or  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  diagram 
without  confusion.  It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of  rock  have 
been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will  appear  if  we 
attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  t  and  k. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contempo- 
raneous, at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some 
common  cause«  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within 
certain  limits,  for  they  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  (No.  6.),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red 
sandstone  (No.  4.).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces 
have  evidently  been  exerted  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  chain ; 
and  it  is  here  that  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have 
invaded  the  strata,  forming  dykes,  some  of  which  run  for  miles  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  Appalachians,  or  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  very 
great,  and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  south-east  was 
the  quarter  whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derived, 
so  that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate 
which  forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick 
in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereas 
it  has  only  a  thickness  of  500  feet,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  till  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  30  feet*  The 
limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures,  augment  as  we 
trace  them  westward.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York  ;  the 
sandstones  and  all  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they 
go  westward,  and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their 
expense.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  east, 
where  the  Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and 
shells  to  the  west,  or  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal-, 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthracitic  coal,  seve- 
ral of  them  more  than  2  yards  thick.     Some  of  the  lowest  of  these 
alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser  grain 
♦  H.  D.  Rogers,  Trans.  Assoc  Amer.  GeoL,  1840-42,  p.  440. 
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than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coaL  The  pebbles 
of  quartz  are  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  foUowing  these 
padding-stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  froniPottsville,b7Tamaqaay 
to  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in 
1841,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata  and  their 
accompan3ring  shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams  of  coal,  at 
first  widely  separated,  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  until 
they  successively  unite ;  so  that  at  last  they  form  one  mass,  between 
40  and  60  feet  thick.  I  saw  this  enormous  bed  of  anthracitic  coal 
quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch  Chunk  (or  the  Bear  Mountain),  the 
overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been  removed  bodily  from  the 
top ofthe hill,  which,  to  use  the  miner's  expression,  had  been  "scalped.* 
The  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed 
of  anthracite,  may  perhaps,  before  it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and 
the  discharge  of  its  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients, 
have  been  between  200  and  300  feet  thick.  The  origin  of  such  a  vast 
thickness  of  vegetable  remains,  so  unmixed  with  earthy  ingredients, 
can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  growth, 
during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat, 
— a  theory  which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  in  situ  under  each  of 
the  seven  layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out.  The  rival  hypothesis, 
of  the  drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of 
sediment,  or,  in  this  case,  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  unexplained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is 
his  solution  of  the  problem.   Let  a  a,  fig.  380.,  be  a  mass  of  vegetable 

Fig.  380. 


Fig.  381. 


matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of 
coaL  It  rests  on  the  underclay  b  b',  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in 
sitUy  and  it  supports  a  growing  forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of 
the  same  forest  d  e  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking 
down  25  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and 
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partly  remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  deca3riiig,  their  stumps  and  the 
lower  parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  df.  When  this  lake  or 
lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land^ 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will  extend  once  more 
continuously  over  the  whole  area  cf,  as  in  fig.  381.,  and  another  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  {g€f\  forming  3  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accumu- 
late from  c  to  F.  We  then  find  in  the  region  f,  two  seams  of  coal  {a' 
and  g')  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while,  between 
D  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2-yard  coaL  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during  the  inter- 
val of  a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  region 
c  D  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  a'  and  ^  at  f  ;  and  no 
doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing  one  gene- 
ration of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants,  forming  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the  miner  from  affirm- 
ing that  the  seam  ag^  throughout  the  area  CD,  was  equal  to  the 
two  seams  a^  and  g'  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  379.  p.  327.), 
that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  elevated  country,  the  coal- 
measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  and  are 
capable  of  supplying  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  densely  peopled 
region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel.  These  rivers  are  the  Monon- 
gahela,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of  which  lay  open  on  their 
banks  the  level  seams  of  coaL  Looking  down  the  first  of  these  at 
Brownsville,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  main  seam  of  bituminous 
coal  10  feet  thick,  commonly  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out 
in  the  steep  clifi*  at  the  water's  edge ;  and  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  382.). 
Here  the  coal,  10  feet  thick,  is  covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (6), 
and  this  again  by  micaceous  sandstone  (c).  Horizontied  galleries  may 
be  driven  everywhere  at  very  slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to 
drain  themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each 
other,  glide  down  on  a  railway,  so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into 
barges  moored  to  the  river's  bank.  The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  right  bank  (at  a),  and  may  be  followed  the  whole  way 
to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant.  As  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the 
river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  continually  increasing,  but  never  at 
an  inconvenient,  height  above  the  Monongahela.  Below  the  great 
bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire-clay  18  inches  thick,  and  below 
this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below  which  again  are  other  coal 
seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch  another  layer  of  workable 
coal  (at  dd),  which  breaks  out  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater 
height  Here  almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a  coal-pit  on  his  own 
land,  and  the  stratification  being  very  regular,  he  may  calculate  with 
precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may  be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part 
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denudation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  Bj  again  referring  to  the 
section  (fig.  379.,  p.  327.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are 
horizontal  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  d  e,  and 
become  more  and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Now  it  is  invariablj  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by 
chemical  analysis,  that  the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards  its 
western  limit,  where  it  remains  level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it 
becomes  progressively  debituminized  as  we  travel  south-eastward 
towards  the  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters,  ranges 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent,  where  the  strata  begin  to 
experience  some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5',  fig.  379.)  as- 
sociated with  the  boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where 
the  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find 
the  coal  to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the 
earth,  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means, 
they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  con- 
tinuance of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the 
gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.  According  to 
Bischofl*,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  from 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oil fi ant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms 
ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various 
names  of  splint  coal,  glance  coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been 
given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  aflbrded  for  the  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an 
infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the 
gases  and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements 
took  place,  which  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.     It 

*  Trans,  of  Ass.  of  Amer.  GeoL,  p.  470. 
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is  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot 
vapours  burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  of  coaL — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  con- 
tinuous over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  could 
have  prevailed  uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces,  without  being 
oftener  flooded  bj  turbid  rivers,  or,  when  submerged,  denuded  bj 
marine  currents.  It  appears,  from  the  description  of  the  Cape 
Breton  coal-field,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  that  false  stratification  is 
common  in  the  beds  of  sand,  and  some  partial  denudation  of  these,  at 
least,  must  often  have  taken  place  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
carboniferous  series. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which 
pass  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of  coal 
occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undis- 
turbed coal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them 
to  me,  told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle 
coal-field.  Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channels  are  much  more 
rare  than  we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember 
how  often  the  roots  of  trees  {Stigmaria)  have  been  torn  up,  and 
drifted  in  broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The 
prevalence  of  a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause 
which  has  saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from  destruction 
by  fluviatile  action. 

The  purity  of  the  coal,  or  its  non-intermixture  with  earthy  matter, 
presents  another  theoretical  difficulty  to  many  geologists,  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  trees  and  smaller  plants  of  the  carbon- 
iferous period  grew  in  extensive  swamps,  rather  than  on  land  not 
liable  to  be  inundated.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  alluvial 
plain  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  extensive  "  cypress  swamps,"  as 
they  are  called,  densely  covered  with  various  trees,  occur,  into  which 
no  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspension  is  ever  introduced  during 
the  greatest  inundations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  surrounded  by  a 
dense  marginal  belt  of  reeds,  canes,  and  brushwood.  Through  this 
thick  barrier  the  river-water  must  pass,  so  that  it  is  invariably  well 
filtered  before  it  can  reach  the  interior  of  the  forest-covered  area, 
within  which,  vegetable  matter  is  continually  accumulating  from  the 
decay  of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  is  dried  up,  during  an 
unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into 
the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend 
without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any 
residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.*  At  the  bottom  of  these  "  cypress 
swamps  "  of  the  Mississippi,  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the 
tall  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  Stigmaria. 

*  Lycirs  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  il  p.  245.  American  Joum.  of  Sd , 
2d  series,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 
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Climate  of  Coal  Period. — So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  climate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much 
Tegetable  matter  with  a  high  temperature ;  for  heat  hastens  the 
decomposition  of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  water.*  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in 
the  bogs  of  high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer 
regions.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more 
received  opinion,  that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a 
climate  resembling  that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  zone.  Tree- 
ferns  range  as  far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Araucarian  pines  occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  predominance 
of  ferns  and  lycopodiums  indicates  warmth,  moisture,  equability  of 
temperature,  and  freedom  from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and 
we  know  too  little  of  the  sigillarias,  calamites,  asterophyllites,  and 
other  peculiar  forms  of  the  carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  specu- 
late with  confidence  on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

No  doubt,  we  are  entitled  to  presume,  from  the  corals  and  cephalo- 
poda of  the  mountain  limestone,  that  a  warm  temperature  charac- 
terized the  northern  seas  in  the  carboniferous  era ;  but  the  absence 
of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at  present  in  the  seas  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, under  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream)  to  a  very  wide  geo- 
graphical range  of  stone-building  corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat.f 

CARBONIFEROUS   REPTILES. 

Where  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient 
forests  buried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in 
their  original  position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remain- 
ing erect,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains 
of  contemporaneous  air-breathing  creatures,  except  a  few  insects, 
had  been  discovered.  No  vertebrated  animals  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  fish,  no  mammalia  or  birds,  no  saurians,  frogs,  tortoises, 
or  snakes,  were  yet  known  in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity.  In 
the  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale  mention  had  been  made  of  two 
species  of  beetles  of  the  family  Curculionida,  and  of  a  neuropterous 
insect  resembling  the  genus  Corydalis,  with  another  related  to  the 
PhasmidcB,  J  In  other  coal-measures  in  Europe  we  find  notice  of  a 
scorpion  and  of  a  moth  allied  to  Tinea,  also  of  .one  air-breathing 
crustacean,  or  land- crab.  Yet  Agassiz  had  already  described  in  his 
great  work  on  fossil  fishes  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
of  ichthyolites  from  the  coal  strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to  the 
families  of  shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids. 
Some  of  these  fish  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  any 

•  Principles  of  Gcol.,  p.  696.  t  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  toL  vl  p. 

t  For  changes  in  climate,  see  Prin-    330. 
ciplcs  of  GeoL,  chaps.  viL  and  viii 
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now  living,  eepecially  those  of  the  family  called  Saurotd  bj  Agassis ; 
u  Megalichtkys,  Holoptyekiut,  and  others,  which  are  oHcn  of  great 
sizei  and  all  predaceous.     Their  osteology,  ta.ja  M.  Agasaiz,  reminds 

_    118  in  manj  respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian 

reptiles^  both  by  the  close  sotures  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  their  large  conical  teeth  striated 
longitudinELlly  (see  fig.  383.),  the  articulations 
of  the  spinous  processes  with  the  vertebne,  and 
other  characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family 
intermediate  between  flah  and  reptiles,  but  are 
true  Juh,  though  doubtless  more  highly  or- 
ganized than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth 
of  the  Megalichtkyi,  found  by  Mr.  Homer  in 
the  Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.  It  probably  in- 
habited an  efituary,  like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the  sea. 

At  length,  in  1844,  the  first  skeleton  of  a  true 
reptile  was  announced  from  the  coal  of  Uiinster* 
Appel  in  Rhenish  Bavario,  by  H.  Ton  Meyer, 
under  the  name  of  Apa- 
teon  pedeslris,  the  animal 
being  supposed  to  be  nearly 
related  to  the  salamanders. 
Three  years  later,  in  1847, 
Prof,  von  Dechen  found 
in  the  coal-field  of  Saar- 
bruck,  nt  the  village  of 
Lcbacii,  between  Strasburg 
ond  Treves,  the  skeletons 
of  no  less  than  three  dis- 
tinct species  of  air-breath- 
ing reptiles,  which  were 
described  by  the  lale  Prof. 
Goldfuss  under  the  generic 
name  of  Archegosaurut. 
The  ichtliyolites  and  plants 
found  in  the  same  strata, 
left  no  doubt  that  these  re- 
mains belonged  to  the  true 
coal  period.  The  skulls, 
teeth,  and  the  greater  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton,  nay, 
even  a  laige  part  of  the 
skin,  of  two  of  these  rep- 
tiles have  been  faithfully 
preserved    in    the    centre 

•  Aganiz,  Poi«».  Fom.,  lib,  4.  p.  62,  and  liv.  5.  p.  88. 
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of  spheroidal  concretions  of  clay-iron-stone.  The  largest  of  these 
lizards,  Archegasaurus  Decheniy  must  have  been  3  feet  6  inches  long. 
The  annexed  drawing  represents  the  smallest  of  the  three  of  the 
natural  size.  They  were  considered  by  Gold  fuss  as  saurians,  but  by 
Herman  von  Meyer  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Labt/rinthodon,  and 
therefore  connected  with  the  batrachians,  as  well  as  the  lizards. 
The  remains  of  the  extremities  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
quadrupeds,  "  provided,"  says  Von  Meyer,  "  with  hands  and  feet  ter- 
minating in  distinct  toes ;  but  these  limbs  were  weak,  serving  only 
for  swimming  or  creeping."  The  same  anatomist  has  pointed  out 
certain  points  of  analogy  between  their  bones  and  those  of  the  Pro- 
teus anguinus ;  and  Mr.  Owen  has  observed  to  me  that  they  make 
an  approach  to  the  Protetu  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs.  Two  of 
these  ancient  reptiles  retain  a  large  part  of  the  outer  skin,  which 

consisted  of  long,   narrow,  wedge- 
shaped,  tile-like,  and  homy  scales, 
arranged  in  rows  (see  fig.  38^.). 
Cheirotherian  footprints  in    coal 
,     .      .        .      ^ .  measures.  United  States.  —  In  1 844, 

Imbricated  covering  of  fkin  of  ifrcAaro-  ,  t  t        * 

Mwnu  niedius,  Goidf. ;  the  vcry  year  when  the  Apateon  or 

"**"*  Salamander  of  the  coal  was  first  met 

with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  Dr.  King 
published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  discovered 
by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the  coal  strata  of 
Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them  in  1846.  I  was  at  once  convinced 
of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that  point,  on 
which  doubts  had  been  entertained  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed  standing  out  in  relief 
from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  thin  layers 
of  fine  unctuous  clay.  I  brought  away  one  of  these  masses,  which 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  386.).  It  displays, 
together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  a')  of  various  sizes. 
The  origin  of  such  cracks  in  clay,  and  casts  of  the  same,  has  before 
been  explained,  and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  mud, 
and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  &,  c,  traverse  the  footprints,  and 
produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the 
mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it  and  left 
the  impressions;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank, 
it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in 
the  same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
so  arranged  (see  fig.  387.)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply 
that  they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in 

*  Goldfuss,  Neue  Jenaische  Lit  Zeit,  1848  ;  and  Von  Meyer,  Quart  GcoL 
Joum.,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.,  memoirs. 
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pairs,  each  pair  consisting  of  a  liind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the 
toes  turn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the 
European  Cheirotheriu-m,  before  mentioned  (p.  290.),  both  the  hind 
and  fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is 
about  fire  times  as  large  ba  the  fore  foot.  In  the  American  fo^il 
the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  ns  lai^e  ns  the  anterior, 
and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  Hve  in  the  hinder  and  four 
in  the  anterior  foot.  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheirotkerium,  one 
toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Ckeiro- 
tkerium  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct 
genus  from  that  of  the  triaaaic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the 

*  Sec  Ljcll's  Second  Visit,  &c.,  voL  ii.  p.  305. 
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SeiiM  of  reptilian  footprints  in  the  eoal-ttrataof  Weitmorelaod 
County*  PennsylTsnia. 

a,  BiarkoTnaU? 


ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its 
weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  made 
impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  thej  show  that 
the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and 
shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,   being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field, 
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having  the  nuun  bed  of  coal,  called  the  HtUbnrg  Beam,  above  men- 
tioned (p.  331.),  3  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels. 
The  impressions  of  Lipidodendnm,  Sigiliaria,  Stig-maria,  and  other 
dharacteristic  carboniferous  plants,  are  found  both  above  and  below 
the  level  of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  have 
since  been  found  (1S49),  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
coal  formation  at  Potteville,  near  Philadelphia,  so  that  we  may  now 
be  said  to  have  the  footmarks  of  two  reptilians  of  the  cosl  period, 
and  the  skeletons  of  four.* 


CaBBONIFEROtlS   OR  MOUNTAIN  LIHESTONE. 

We  have  already   seen  that  this  rock   lies  sometimes   entirely 
beneath  the  coal-measures,  while,  in  other  districts, 
*^-**        it  alternates  with  the  shales  and  san'lslone  of  the 
coal.     In  both  cases  it  is  destitute  of  land  plants, 
and  usually  charged  with  corals,  which  are  often  of 
large  size  ;  and  several  species  belong  to  the  iamelli- 
ferous  class  of  Lamarck,  which  enter  largely  into 
the  structure  of  coral  reefs  now  growing.     There 
are  also  a  great  number  of  Crinoidta  (see  fig.  388.), 
and  a  few  EeMno(Urm$,  associated  with  the  zoophytes 
above   mentioned.     The  Brachiopoda  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  MoUusca,  many  species  being 
referable  to  two  extinct  genera,  Spirifer  (or  Spirifera) 
(fig.  389.),  and  Produchu  {Leplana)  (fig.  390.). 
Among  the  spiral  univalve  shells  the  extinct  genus 
'^"  Euompkaliu  (see  fig.  391.)  is  one  of  the  commonest 
fossils  of  the  MountMo  limestone.     In  the  interior 
it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  (see  fig.  391.  d) ;  the  septa  or  par- 
titions not  being  perforated,  as  in  foraminit'erous  shells,  or  in  those 
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having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus.     The  animal  appears,  like  the 
recent  Bulimut  decollatui,  to  have  retreated  at  diflerent  periods  of 

*  TTiese  impreHions,  found  by  Mr.  according  to  Mr.  IT.  D.  Kogeni,  they  are 
Lea,  were  imagined  to  be  in  a  rock  u  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  coiu  fonnalion. 
Ancient  u  the  old  reJ  undMone ;  but. 
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its  gnvwth,  from  the  interaal  cavity  previously  formed,  and  to  hare 
closed  all  communication  with  it  by  a  aeptum.  The  namber  of 
chambers  is  irregular,  and  tbey  are  generally  wantiog  in  the  inner- 
most whorl. 

There  are  also  many  univalve  and  bivalve  eheils  of  existing  genera 
in  the  Uonntain  limestone,  euch  as  T^rriteUa,  Succinum,  Patella, 
Isoeardia,  Ifucula,  and  /Vcten.*  But  the  Cephalopoda  depart,  in 
general,  more  widely  from  living  forms,  Bome  being  geoerically  dis- 
tinct from  all  those  found  in  strata  newer  than  the  coaL  In  this 
number  may  be  mentioned  Orthactrat,  a  aipbuncled  and  chambered 
shell,  like  a  Nautilut  uncoiled  and  straightened.  Some  species  of 
this  genus  are  several  feet  long  (fig.  392.).   The  GoniatiU  is  another 


genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  Ammonite,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
the  lobes  of  the  septa  free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenatures  ; 
so  that  the  outline  of  these  is  continaous  and  uninterrupted  (see  a, 
fig.  393.).  Their  siphon  is  small,  and  in  the  form  of  the  stris  of 
growth  they  resemble  Nautili,    Another  extinct  generic  form  of 

*  fhiUipa,  QbdL  oTYorkiL,  toL  IL  {>.  106. 
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Cephalopod,  abounding  in  the  Mountain  limestone,  and  not  found  in 
strata  of  later  date,  is  the  Bdlerophon  (tig.  394.),  of  which  the  shell, 
like  the  living  Argonaut,  was  without  chambers. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OLD  RED  aAHDSTONE,  OR  DEVONIAN  QROOP. 

Old  Rod  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  and  borders  of  Wales— Fotsils  maallj-  rare— "OM 
Bed  "  in  Forfairfiire  —  Ichth  jolites  ofCaithnesfl  —  Diminet  lithologicai  type  of  <Hd 
Bed  io  Devon  and  Cornwall — Term  "Devonian  " — Oiganic  remains  trf'  intennediato 
cbancter  between  those  of  the  Carbonireroue  and  Silurian  njnenu  —  Corals  and 
ihells — Devonian  strata  of  Westphalia,  the  Eifcl.  Bussta,  and  tbe  United  States 
— Coialreefat  Falls  of  the  Ohio  —  Devonian  flora. 

It  was  stated  in  Chap,  XXII.  that  the  Carboniferous  formation  is 
gonnounted  by  one  called  the  "  New  Red,"  and  underlaid  by  another 
called  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."!  The  British  strata  of  the  last 
mentioned  series  were  first  recognized  in  Herefordshire  and  Scot- 
land as  of  great  thickness,  and  immediately  subjacent  to  the  coal ; 
but  they  were  in  general  bo  barren  of  organic  remains,  that  it  mas 
difficult  to  find  paleontological  characters  of  BufUcient  importance  to 
distinguish  them  as  an  independent  group.  In  Scotland,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  the  "Old  Red"  consists  chiefly  of  red  aandalone, 
conglomerate,  and  shale,  with  few  fossils  ;  but  limestones  of  the  same 
ftge,  peculiarly  t^ch  in  organic  remains,  were  at  length  found  in 
Devonshire. 

I  shall  first  advert  to  the  characters  of  the  group  as  developed  in 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  South  Wales.  Its 
thickness  has  been  estimated  at  8000  feet,  and  it  has  been  subdivided 
into^ 

let.  A  qaaittoae  conglomerate  passing  domnrarda  into  chocolate-red  and  green 
sandstone  and  marl. 

ad.  Comstone  and  marl  —  red  and  green  argiUaceona  spotted  maris,  with  ir- 
regular  courses  of  impoie  concretionBiy  limestone,  provinciallj'  called  Comstette. 
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Here,  as  uBual,  fossils  are  extremely  rare  in  the  clays  and  sand- 
stones in  which  the  red  oxide  of  iron  prevails ;  but  remains  of  fishes 
of  the  genera  Cephalaspis  and  Onchus  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Comstone. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to 
the  southern  flank  of  the  Grampians,  has  been  well  described  by 
Mr.  Miller  as  consisting  of  a  neucleus  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
hypogene  rocks,  which  seem  as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.*  The 
beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  constituting  this  frame,  may  once 
perhaps  have  extended  continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians 
before  the  upheaval  of  that  mountain  range;  for  one  band  of  the 
sandstone  follows  the  course  of  the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  great  Caledonian  valley ;  and  detached  hills  and  island-like 
patches  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  capping  some  of  the 
higher  summits  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  appearing  in  Morayshire 
like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of  Strathspey.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  the  Old  Red  forms  those  three  immense  insulated 
hills  before  described  (p.  67.),  where  beds  of  horizontal  sandstone, 
dOOO  feet  high,  rest  un^onformably  on  a  base  of  gneiss^  attesting  the 
vast  denudation  which  has  taken  place. 

But  in  order  to  observe  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Old  Red,  we 
must  travel  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  examine  its  junction  with 
the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  Fifeshire.  This  upper 
member  may  be  seen  in  Dura  Den,  south  of  Cupar,  to  consist  of  a 
belt  of  yellow  sandstone,  in  which  Dr.  Fleming  first  discovered  scales 
of  Holoptychius,  and  in  which  species  of  fish  of  the  genera  Pterich- 
thysy  Pamphractus,  and  others,  have  been  met  with.  (For  genus 
PterichthySy  see  fig.  400.  p.  345.) 

The  beds  next  below  the  yellow  sandstone  are  well  seen  in  the 
large  zone  of  Old  Red  which  skirts  the  southern  fiank  of  the  Gram- 
pians from  Stonehaven  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  there  forms,  to- 
gether with  trap,  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  strata  of  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.  A  section  of  this  region  has  been  already  given  (p.  48.), 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  in  Forfarshire  to  the  sea 
at  Arbroath,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  where  the  entire  series  of 
strata  is  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  masses:  1st,  and  uppermost,  red  and  mottled  marls,  corn** 
stone,  and  sandstone  (Nos.  1.  and  2.  of  the  section) ;  2d,  Con- 
glomerate, often  of  vast  thickness  (No.  3.  ibid.);  3d,  Roofing  and 
paving  stone,  highly  micaceous,  and  containing  a  slight  admixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4.  ibid.).  In  the  first  of  these  divisions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  succeeding  the  yellow  sandstone  of 
Fifeshire  before  mentioned,  a  gigantic  species  of  fish  of  the  genus 
HoloptychiiLS  has  been  found  at  Clashbinnie  near  Perth*  Some  scales 
(see  fig.  395.)  have  been  seen  which  measured  3  inches  in  length 
by  2^  in  breadth. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  division,  or  immediately  under  the  con- 

♦  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  by  Hugh  Miller,  1841. 
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glomerate  (No.  3.  p.  48.),  there 
b&ve  been  found  in  Forfanhire 
Bome  remarkable  crustaceans, 
with  several  fish  of  the  genus 
nametl  hy  Agassix  Cephala*^, 
or  "  buckler-headed,"  from  the 
extraordinary  shield  which  covers 
the  head  (see  fig.  396.),  and  which 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  trilobite,  of  the  diviaon 
Ataphas. 

Species  of  the  same  genus  are 
considered  in  England  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  or  Com- 
stone  division  (p.  343.). 


nt  ptiiM  Dftbfbody 


In  the  same  grey  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing- slates,  in  which 
the  Cephalatpis  occurs,  in  Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire,  the 
remains  of  marine  plants  or  fucoids  abound.  They  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  groups  of  hexagomil,  or  nearly  hexagonal  markings, 
which  consist  of  small  flattened  carbonaceous  bodies,  placed  in  a 
slight  depression  of  the  sandstone  or  shale.  (See  figs.  397  and  398.) 
They  much  resemble  in  form  the  spawn  of  the  recent  Natica  (see 
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jK.SBd  flg-  399.),  in  which  the  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  thin 
layer  of  sand,  and  seem  to  have  acqaired  a  polygonal 
form  by  pressing  against  each  other.  The  substance 
of  the  egg,  if  fossiliied,  might  give  rise  to  small 
pellicles  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

These  fossils  I  have  met  with,  both  to  the  north  of 
^HiiiiiA  ^1^  Strathmore,  in  the  Tcrtical  shale  beneath  the  con- 
BiKtiia.  glomerate,  and  in  the  same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  hills, 

at  all  the  points  where  tig.  4.  is  introduceii  in  the  section,  p.  48. 
Beds  of  red  shale   and  red  sandstone,  sometimes  associated  with 
P    ^  pudding-stone  (older  than  Na 

3.,  fig.  62.  p.  48.),  and  desti- 
tute of  organic  remains,  se- 
parate, in  the  r^ion  of  Strath- 
more, the  aboTe-described  fos- 
siliferous  strata  from  the  older 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Gram- 
pians. But,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  we  find,  at  the  base 
of  the  Old  Ked,  other  grey. 
slaty  sandstonef,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Banff,  Nairn,  Moray, 
Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  in 
Orkney,  rich  in  ichthyolites 
of  peculiar  forms,  belonging 

PlrrkUit',  Afuiii;   am  iMt,  ihoirlni  nKHitb;    to  the  geoert, Fterichlhffi  (fig. 

""""^  '""'""*  400.),    Coceosleus,   Diplopte- 

rvf,  Diptema,  Cheiracanthut,  and  others  of  Agflssiz. 

Five  species  of  Pteriekthyt  have  been  found  in  this  lowest  division 
of  the  Old  Red.  The  wing-like  appendages,  whence  the  genus  is 
named,  were  first  supposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  be  paddles,  like  those  of 
the  turtle;  but  Agassiz  regards  them  as  weapons  of  defiance,  like  the 
occipital  spines  of  the  River  Bull-head  {Cothu  gobio,  Linn.);  and 
considers  the  tail  to  have  been  the  only  organ  of  motion.  The 
genera  Diplerua  and  Diplopterut  are  so  named,  because  their  two 
dorsal  fins  are  so  placed  as  to  front  the  anal  and  ventral  fins,  so  as  to 
appear  like  two  pairs  of  wings.     They  have  bony  enamelled  scales. 

SoutA  Devon  and  Cornwall.  —  A  great  step  was  made  in  the 
classification  of  the  slaty  and  calciferous  strata  of  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  poriion  of  the  beds,  previously 
referred  to  the  "  transition  "  or  most  ancient  fossiliferoue  series,  were 
found  to  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Saudstooe* 
For  this  reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Iionsdale,  who, 
in  1837,  after  examining  the  South  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  that 
some  of  them  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  othci-s 
with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while  many  could  not  be  assigned  to  either 

■  Old  Ked  Sandnone.     Plate).  %1.     Mr.  M.'t  description  ofthe  &h  umost 
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tjatem,  the  whole  taken  together  exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  interme- 
diate character.  But  these  paleontological  observations  alone  would 
not  have  enabled  as  to  assigOi  with  accuracy,  the  true  place  in  the 
geological  seriea  of  these  slate-rocks  and  limestones  of  South  Devon, 
had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  in  1836  and  1837,  di^- 
covered  that  the  culmiferous  or  autbracitic  shales  of  North  Devon 
belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding  observers  had  imagined, 
to  the  transition  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  are  far  richer  in 
organic  remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  date  in 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  "  Devonian  system  " 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist,  in  great  part,  of 
green  chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  bard  quartzose  slates  and 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstrati&ed  with 
blue  crystalline  limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerates, 
passing  into  red  sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fossils, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  GarboD- 
iferous  groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  equally  striking, 
whether  we  regard  the  genera  of  corab  or  of  shells.  The  species  are 
almost  all  distinct. 

Among  the  more  abundant  corals,  we  find  the  genera  Favosifes 
and  Cyathopht/Uvm,  common  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Mountain  lime- 
atone,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Silurian  system.  Some  few  even  of 
the  species  are  common  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as, 
for  example,  Favositei  polymorpha  (fig.  401.),  very  abundant  in 
South  Devon. 


a.  pattHQOf  thviADW.  mi^lSed  Lo  ihov  th«  potei- 

The  Cyathttpkyllum  cmspitosum  (fig.  402.)  and  Poriles  pyriformu 
(fig.  424.  p.  356.)  are  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Devonian 
rocks. 

In  regard  to  the  shells,  all  the  brachiopodons  genera,  such  as  Tere- 
brahila,  Orthis,  Spirifer,  Atrypa,  and  Productus,  which  are  found 
in  the  Mountain  limestone,  occur,  together  with  those  of  the  Silurian 
system,  except  the  Pentamerat.  Some  forms,  however,  seem  exclu- 
sively Devonian,  as  for  example,  Calceola  sandalina  (fig.  403.)  and 
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plals,  ind  put  a? 


Strygoetphalta  BurliiU  (fig.  404.),  which 
have  been  met  vith  both  in  the  Eifel,  ia 
Germuiy,  and  in  Deyonahire,  in  the  veiy 
lowest  Devonian  beds. 

Among  the  peculiar  UmtHi-branchiate 
bivalyes,  alao  common  to  Devonshire  and 
the  £ifd,  m  find  Metfalodon  eueullatut 
(Gg.  405.).  Several  spiral  univ^ves  are 
abundant)  among  which  are  many  species 
o{pteurotomariaa,nAEuomphabu.  Among 
the  Cephalopoda  we  find  BeUerophon  and 
Orlhocerai,  as  in  the'  Silurian  and  Carbon- 
iferous groups,  and  Goniatite  and  Cyrto- 
cerat,  as  in  the  Carboniferous.  In  some  of 
the  upper  Devonian  bed3,a  shell,  resembling 
a  flattened  Goniatilt,  occurs,  called  Clyme- 
nia,  byil»aiter(Eiidonphonilet,  Ansted.*). 


SlrjuocrpkaJut  BnrI 


■Ito  South  DtTOU- 


rMw.  Sow.    Elfiil  I  ilH  Bndlq>,  S.  Dnoo. 
iql4ilQf  of  VAl*^iiumLD(  thsUriGfflnUiuJ  tooth. 
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A  pecaliar  species  of  trilobite,  called  Brontet  JlahelUfer  (fig.  407.), 
ia  foDDd  in  the  Devoniaa  strata  of  the  Eifel  and  in  South  Devon.  It 
afaould  be  observed,  however,  that  the  head  in  the  s[>ecinien  here 

Fi(.  m. 


figured  by  Goldfusa,  the  moat  perfect  which  could  be  obtained,  is 
incomplete,  and  a  reetorHtion  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Salter  in 
fig.  408.,  from  datu  supplied  by  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
occurring  in  older  rocks. 

For  determining  the  true  equivalents  of  the  Devonian  group  in  the 
Bhenish  provinces  and  adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  labours  of  Messrs,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  in  1839,  from 
which  it  appears  that  rocks  of  that  age  emerge  from  beneath  the  coal- 
field of  Westphalia,  and  are  also  found  in  troughs  among  the  Silurian 
rocks  in  Nassau.  Many  of  the  limestones,  particularly  those  on  the 
river  Labn,  are  identical,  both  in  structure  and  in  coralline  remains, 
with  the  beautiful  marbles  of  Babbacombe,  Torquay,  and  Plymouth. 

The  limestonea  of  the  Eifel,  long  ago  celebrated  for  their  fossils^ 
and  which  lie  in  a  basin  supported  by  Silurian  rocks,  are  found  to  be 
referable  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Devonian  system. 

In  Russia,  also,  Messrs.  Murchison  and  De  Verneuil  have  shown 
(1840)  that  the  "  Old  Ited  "  group  occupies  a  wide  area  south  from 
St.  Petersburgb.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  oa  account  of  its  saliferous  and  gypseous  beds ;  but  it  is 
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now  proved  to  be  the  Old  Red  by  oontaining  ichthyolites  of  genera 
which  characterize  this  group  in  the  British  Isles,  as,  for  example, 
HoloptyehifiSy  Coccosteus,  Dtplopierus,  &c.*,  associated  with  mol- 
lusca  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Western  Europe.  Among  the  fish  are 
also  many  species  of  sharks  of  the  Cestraciont  division,  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice,  because  the  squaloid  fishes  of  the  present  day  offer  the 
highest  organization  of  the  brain  and  of  the  generative  organs,  and 
make,  in  these  respects^  the  nearest  approach  to  the  higher  vertebrate 
classes. 

Devonian  Strata  in  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  this  formation  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  is  pointed  out  in  the  section,  fig.  379.  p.  327.9 
and  it  is  a  remark  of  M.  de  Yemeuil  that  in  no  European  country  is 
there  so  complete  and  uninterrupted  a  development  of  the  Devonian 
system  as  in  North  America.  At  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville, 
in  Kentucky,  there  is  a  grand  display  of  one  of  the  limestones  of 
this  period,  resembling  a  modern  coral  reef.  A  wide  extent  of  sur- 
face is  exposed  in  a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons,  when 
the  water  is  not  high ;  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  de- 
composed and  wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in 
relief,  and  many  of  them  send  out  branches  from  their  erect  stems 
precisely  as  if  they  were  living.  Among  other  species  I  observed 
large  masses,  not  less  than  5  feet  in  diameter,  of  Favosites  gothlandica^ 
with  its  beautiful  honeycomb  structure  well  displayed,  and,  by  the 
side  of  it,  the  Favistella^  combining  a  similar  honeycombed  form  with 
the  star  of  the  Astrcea.  There  was  also  the  cup-shaped  CyathophyU 
lujUj  and  the  delicate  network  of  the  Fenestella,  and  that  elegant  and 
well-known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  "  the  chain  coral,"  Ca- 
tenipora  cscharoides,  with  a  profusion  of  others  (see  ^g.  423.  p.  355.). 
Tbese  coralline  fopms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and 
occasionally  the  heads,  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks,  to  enrich  the  museums 
of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working  its  way 
out,  under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain,  in  the 
warm  season  when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
when  I  visited  the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than  40  feet  below 
their  highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their  lowest,  so  that  large 
spaces  of  bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view,  f 

Devonian  Flora, 

With  the  exception  of  the  fucoids  above  mentioned  (p.  344.),  but 
little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  plants  of  the  Devonian  group. 
Those  found  in  the  department  of  La  Sarthe  in  France,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Brittany,  formerly  referred  to  the  Devonian  era,  have  been 

*  See  Proceedings  of  GeoL  See,  and        f  Lyell*8  Second  Visit  to  the  United 
the  anniversarj  speech  of  Dr.  Buckland,    States,  voL  ii.  p.  277. 
P.  G,  S.,  for  1S41. 
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shown  (in  1850),  by  M.  de  Yerneuil,  to  belong  to  the  carboniferous 
^ries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  species  of  Lepidodendronj 
Knorrui^  Calamitey  SagenariOj  and  other  genera  recently  figured 
(1850),  by  Mr.  F.  A.  B5mer,  from  the  formation  called  "  Greywack^ 
ik  Posodqgomyes  *'  in  the  Hartz.*  They  are  accompanied  by  Cronio' 
tiies  reticuinius  Phillips,  G.  intercostaius  Phil^  and  other  mountain 
limestone  species,  and  had  been  previously  assigned  to  the  oldest 
part  of  the  carboniferous  series  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Sedgwick. 
If  hereafter  we  should  become  well  acquainted  with  the  land  plants 
of  the  Devonian  era,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  nearly  all  of 
them  will  agree  generically  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
but  the  species  will  be  as  different  as  are  the  Devonian  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  animals  from  the  fossil  species  of  the  CoaL 
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SILURIAN  GROUP. 

Silurian  strata  formerly  called  transition — Term  graawacke — SabdiTisions  of  Upper 
and  Lower  SUurian  —  Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — Wenlock  fonnationf 
corals  and  shells  —  Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  beds — Graptolites — Lingnla — Tri- 
lobitcs — Cystidea — Vast  thickness  of  Silurian  strata  in  North  Wales — Uncon- 
formability  of  Caradoc  sandstone — Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States — Amount 
of  specific  agreement  of  fossils  with  those  of  Europe  —  Great  number  of  brachio- 
pods  —  Deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian  strata — Absence  of  fluviatile  formations  — 
Mineral  character  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks. 

We  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  strata  formerly  called  "  transition  **  by  Werner,  for  reasons 
explained  in  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  91  and  92.  Geologists  have  also  ap- 
plied to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of ''  grauwacke,"  by  which 
the  German  miners  designate  a  particular  variety  of  sandstone,  usually 
an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian 
stone),  and  clay-slate  cemented  together  by  argillaceous  matter.  Far 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it 
belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar 
sandstone  or  grit  is  found  sometimes  in  the  Old  Red,  and  in  the 
Millstone  Grit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimes  in  certain  Cretaceous  and 
even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, for  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  Ijring  below  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous 
counties  of  England,  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
SilureSy  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.     The  strata  have  been  divided 

*  Memoir  on  the  Hartz,  FaliBontographica  of  Dnnker  and  Von  Meyer,  part  iil 
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into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  and  these  again  in  the  region  alluded 
to  admit  of  several  well-marked  subdivisions,  all  of  them  explained  in 
the  following  table. 


UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Prevailing  Litholosl- 
cal  chanctwi. 


1.  Ludlow 
formation. 


ThIdE. 
ncnin 
Feet. 

f  Finely    laminated  1 
andshalea.  J 


Ofganic  Beoudns. 


Upper 
dlow. 


Lu< 


{Micaceous      grey' 
sandstone. 


2.  Wenlock 
formation. 


Aymestry  f  Argillaceous  lime- 
limestone.  \     stone. 

y  f  Shale,  with  concre- 

^     Stone. 

Wenlock  1  Concretionary 

limestone.  J     limestone. 

Wenlock  "1  Argillaceous 

shale.  J     shale. 


2000 


Marine  moUusca  of  al- 
most every  order,the 
Brachiopoda  most 
abundant  Serpula, 
Corals,  Sauroid  fish, 
Fuel 


1800 


'Marine  mollnsca  of 
Tarious  orders  as  be- 
fore. Crustaceans  of 
the  Tnlobite  family. 
Oldest  bones  of  fish 
yet  known. 


LOWER  SILUIOAN  ROCKS. 


f Flags    of     shelly"! 
limestone      and  I 


rCrinoidea,        Corals, 

3.  Caradoc       f  Ca«4oc       I      '^"^^^^   ^^^  I  2500  J      If^r**^  ""^^ 

formation.  \  sandstones.  1      bedded      white  I  1      ^rachiopoda,  Tnlo- 

\       j>       ^  I  I       bites. 

L     freestone.  J 

4.  Llandeilo    /*  Llandeilo   *(  Dark  coloured  cal- 1 


formation.  \       flags.       J      careous  flags. 


1200 


(.     bites. 
Mollnsca,  Trilobites. 
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Ludlow  formation* — This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  group, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness,  and  sub- 
divided into  four  parts,  — the  Tilestone,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow, 
and  the  intervening  Aymestry  limestone.  Each  of  these  may  be 
distinguished  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  by  peculiar  organic  remains. 

1.  Tilestones, — This  uppermost  division  was  originally  classed  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  because  they  decom- 
pose into  a  red  soil  throughout  the  Silurian  region.  At  the  same 
time  he  regarded  the  tilestones  as  a  transition  group  forming  a  passage 
from  Silurian  to  Old  Red.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree 
in  great  part  specifically,  and  in  general  character  entirely,  with  those 
of  the  succeeding  formation. 

2.  Upper  Ludloto, — The  next  division,  called  the  Upper  Ludlow, 
consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud, 
and  contains,  among  other  shells,  the  Lingula  comeoj  which  is 
common  to  it  and  the  lowest,  or  tilestone  beds  of  the  Old  Red.    But 


AYUE8TBT  LIMESTONE. 


the  Orthia  orbicularis  is  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Lttdlow,  and  very 
commoD ;  and  the  lowest  or  mud-stone  beds,  are  loaded  for  a  thi<^- 


mm  €> 


Upper  Ludlow. 

nesffof  30  feet  with  Terebratula  natncula  (fig.  410.),  ia  vast  numbers. 
Among  the  cephalopodous  molluEca  occur  the  genera  BeUerophon  and 
Orthoeera«,  and  among  the  Crustacea  the  Hotaalanotua  (fig.  418. 
p.  354.).  A  coral  called  FavotUet  polymorpha,  Groldf.  (fig.  401. 
p.  346.)  is  found  both  in  this  subdivision  and  in  the  Devonian  system. 

Among  the  fossil  shelb  are  species  of  L^Uena,  Orthii,  Terebra- 
tula, Avicitla,  Troekut,  Orlhocerai,  BeUerapkon,  and  others.* 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple -marked,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  ai^llaceoas  ehales  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  have  been  provinciallj  nomed  "  mudsCones."  In  these 
shales  many  zoophytes  are  found  enveloped  in  an  erect  position, 
haviug  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  notwithstanding 
their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first 
thrown  down. 

The  scales,  spines  {tckthyodontlites),  jaws,  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the 
genera  Onckui,  Plectrodrts,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks. 

3.  Aymestry  limestone. — The  next  group  is  a  subcrystalline  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  50  feet  thick,  and 
distinguished  around  Aymestry  by  the  abundance  of  Pentamerut 
Knightii,  Sow.  (fig.  411.),  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.     This 

F1,.4L1. 


fmlatatrnKiiigUii,  Sow.    Ajaauj. 
a.  TlBwofbethnliMunllrd. 

*  Mnrcluioi),  Silnriui  S;it«m,  p.  198, 199. 
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genus  of  bntcbiopoda  baa  onl;  been  found  in  the  Slurian  strata. 
Tbe  name  wu  deriTod  from  nvre,  pente,  fire,  and  pcpoc,  merot,  a 
part,  because  botb  valves  are  divided  by  a  central  Beptnm,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  tbe  aeptum  itself  contains  a  small 
chamber,  making  five  ;  but  neither  the  structnre  of  tliis  shdl,  nor  the 
connection  of  tbe  animal  with  its  several  parts,  are  as  jet  under- 
stood. Messrs.  Murchiaon  and  De  Yemeuil  dis- 
Fif.ua  covered  this  species  dispersed  in  myriads  through 

a  white  limestone  of  upper  Silurian  age,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals 
in  Russia. 

Three  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Ajmestrj 
limestone  are,  1st,  Lingula  Lewitii  (fig.  412.) ;  2d, 
Terebratula  WiUtmi,  Sow.  (Sg.  413.),  which  is 
also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
limestone;  3d,  Atrypa  reticalaru,  Lin.  (fig.  414.), 
which  has  a  verywide  range,  being  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Silurian  system,  except  the  Llaadeilo 


TiritrttiiU  miMoii,  So«.    Atmttaj, 


4.  Lower  Ludlov  thale.  —  A  dark  grey  argillaceous  deposit,  con- 
taining, among  other  fossils,  the  new  genera  of  cliambered  shells,  the 
J^ragmoceras  of  Broderip,  and  the  LitHtUt  of  Breyn  (see  figs.  415, 
416.}.  The  latter  is  partly  straight  and  partly  convoluted,  nearly  as 
in  Spirula. 
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The  Orlhoeerat  Ludeme  (fig.  417.),  aa  well  as  the  shell  last  men- 
Uoned,  is  peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  series.    The  HomalonotuM 


Fig.4is.  de/phinocephalut  (iig.418.)  is  common  to  this 

division  and  to  the  Wenlock  limestone.  This 
crustncean  belongs  to  a  group  of  trilobitcs  which 
has  been  met  with  in  the  Silurian  rocks  only, 
and  in  which  the  tripartite  character  of  the 
dorsal  crust  is  almost  lost. 

A  species  of  Graptolite,  G.  Ltidensi*,  Murch. 
(fig.  419.),  a  form  of  zoophyte  which  has  not  yet 
been  met  with  in  strata  newer  than  the  Silurian, 
occurs  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

fVenlock  formation.  —  We  next  come  to  tlie 
Wenlock  formation,  which  has  been  divided  (see 
Table,  p.  351.)  into 

1.  Wenlock  limestone,  formerly  well  known 
to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley  lime- 
stone, which  forms  a  continuous  Hdge,  ranging 
'    I'or  about  20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.K.,  about  a 
Cuiit'i  t  luLiiH.  mile  distant  from  the  nearly  parallel  escarpment 

of  the  Aymestry  limestone.     The  prominence  of  this  rock  in  Shrop- 
shire, like  that  of  Aymestry,  is  due  to  its  solidity,  and  to  the  softness 

*  SUurian  Sfitcm,  pi.  T.  bis.  fig.  I.  b. 
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"*■  *"■  of  the  shales  mbove  and  below.     It  is 

t  divided  into  large  concretional  masses  of 

pure  limestone,  ttnd   abounds  in  trilo- 

LowvLadlawr  bitcB,  among  which  the  prevailing  species 

are  Phaeop*  cavdattt*  (fig.  422.)  and 

Califmene  Blu/nettbacMi,  cotnmonl}'  called  the  Dudley  trilobite.    The 

latter  is  often  foond  coiled  up  like  a  wood-louse  (see  flg.  420.). 


LlflKta  Aprtlm. 


Walwk,  Arm.  Umot,  ud  I. 


Ltptcena  depreaa.  Sow.,  is  commou  in  this  rock,  but  also  ranges 
[T,^  423.  through  the  Lower  Ludlow,  Wenlock  shale, 

and  Caradoc  Sandstone. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation 
is  verj  rich,  the  Catenipora  etcharoidei, 
Lam.  (fig.  423.),  or  chain  coral,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recognized, 
and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging 
through  all  parts  of  the  Silurian  group, 
Trom  the  Aymestry  limestone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  series. 

Another  coral,  the  Poriieg  pyriformu,  is 
also  met  with  in  profusion ;  a  species  com- 
mon to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

CyiHphytlum  Siiuriente  (Sg,  425.)  is   a 
species  peculiar  to  the  Wenlock  limestone. 
e  of  which  is  derived  from  i:w<n-ic,  a  bladder, 
)  instituted  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  corals  of  the 
tnd  Devonian  groups.     It  is  composed  of  smnll  bladder-tike 
cells  (see  fig.  425.  h.). 

2.  The  Wenlock  Shale,  which  exceeds  700  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
tains many  species  of  brachiopodo,  snch  as  a  small  variety  of  the 


This  new  genus,  ti 
and  ^vXAoi-,  a  leaf,  n 


Idnffula  Lewitii  (lig.  412.),  and  the  Atrypa  retieulariM  (Rg.  414.) 
before  meatione'l,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  BeveraL  other  fossils  before 
enumerated  range  into  this  shale. 
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The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  have  been  subdivided  into  two  portiooa. 

1.  The  Caradoc  sandstone,  which  abuts  against  the  trappean 
chain  called  the  Caradoc  Hills,  in  Shropshire.  Its  thickness  is  esti- 
mated at  2500  feet,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  its  fosMls  are  speci- 
fically distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silorian  rocks.  Among 
them  we  find  many  trilobites  and  shells  of  the  genera  Orthoeerat, 
NautUus,  and  Bellerophon  ;  and  among  the  Brachiopoda  the  Penta- 
mertu  oblongus  and  P.  liBvia  (fig.  426.),  which  are  very  abundant 


and  peculiar  to  this  bed ;  also  Orthis  grandu  (lig.  427.),  and  a  fossil 
of  well-defined   form,    Tenlacaliles  annulahu,    Schlot   (fig.  428.), 

^which  Mr.  Salter  has  shown  to  be  referable  to  the  Anndids  and  to 

■the  same  tribe  as  Serpula, 
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The  most  ancient  bony  remains  of  fiah  yet  discovered  in  Great 
Britain  are  those  obtained  from  the  Wenlock  lime- 
Blones ;  but  coprolitea  referred  to  fish  occur  still  lower 
in  the  Silurian  series  in  Wales. 

2.  The  HandeUo  /lag*,  so  named  from  a  town  in 
Caermarthenshire,  form    the   base  of  the    Silurian 
aysteni,  consisting  of  dark-coloured  micaceous  grit, 
frequently  calcareouB,  and  distinguished  by  contain- 
_^^  ing  the  large   trilobites   Asapkui  Buehii  and   A. 

OmiaJtiKUi.  But-  tyrannut,  Uurch.,  both  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
tjv^Ai^iiBacui,  these  rocks.  Several  species  of  GraptoUtes  (fig.430.) 
Badaanhiri!  '""^    occur  in  these  beds. 

In  the  fine  shales  of  this  formation  Graptolites  are  very  abundant. 
I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great 
numbers  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1833-6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower 
shales  of  the  Silurian  system ;  and 
was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copen- 
hagen, that  they  were  fossil  coophytea 
related  to  the  genera  Pennatula  and 
Virgularia,  of  which  the  livingspecies 
now  inhabit  mud  and  slimy  sediment. 
The  most  eminent  naturalists  still 
bold  to  this  opinion. 

A  species  of  Lingula  in  met  with 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Llandeilo 
beds ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
dtUoSv  brachiopod  is  among  the  earliest,  if 

not  the  most  ancient  animal  form  detected  in  the  lowest  Silurian  of 
North  America.  These  inhabitants  of  the  seas,  of  so  remote  an 
epoch,  belonged  so  strictly  to  the  living  genus  Lingula,  as  to  demon- 
strate, like  the  pteriform  ferns  of  the  coal,  through  what  incalculable 
periods  of  time  the  same  plan  and  type  of  organization  has  sometimes 
prevailed. 

Among  the  forms  of  trilobite  extremely  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  the  THnucleiu  may 
be  mentioned.  This  family  of  crustaceans  appears  to  have  swarmed 
in  the  Silurian  seas,  just  as  crabs,  shrimps,  and  other  genera  of 
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craitaceans  abound  in  our  own.  Burmeister,  in  his  work  on  the 
organiution  oftrilobites,  aupposes  them  to  have  Hwum  at  tbe  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller 
marine  animals,  and  to  have  had  tbe  power  of  rolling  themselToa 


into  a  ball  as  a  defence  against  injury.  They  underwent  varioiu 
transformations  analogous  to  those  of  living  cruataceans.  H.  Bar- 
rande,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  has  traced 
the  same  species  from  the  young  state  just  after  its  escape  from  tbe 
eg^  to  the  adnlt  form,  through  vurioua  metamorphoses,  each  having 
the  appearance  of  a  distinct  species.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  spedes  of  preceding  naturalists  which  he  has  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  into  one,  he  announces  a  forthcoming  work  in  which 
descriptions  and  figures  of  250  species  of  Trilobite  will  be  given. 

CytlidetB.  —  Among  the  additions  which  r<!cent  research  has  made 
to  the  paleontology  of  the   oldest    Silurian   rocks,  none  are  more 
Ficus.  remarkable  than   the  radiated   animals 

,  called  Cystidea,    Their  structure  and  re- 

lations were  first  elucidated  in  an  essay 
published  by  Yon  Buch  at  Berlin  in  1846. 
Tliey  are  usually  met  with  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plates,  with 
a  mouth  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  point 
of  attachment  for  a  stem  b  (which  is  al- 
most always  broken  off)  on  tlie  lower. 
(See  fig.  433.)  They  are  considered  by 
Professor  E.  Forbes  as  intermediate  be- 
f  '  tween  the  crinoids  and  echinoderms.  The 
jm.  Sphttronites  here  represented  (fig.  433.) 
"'^''-  occurs  in  the  Llandeilo  beds  in  Wales.* 
onformability  of  Silurian  strata.  —  According 
to  the  observation  of  our  government  surveyors  in  North  Wales,  the 
Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  region  attain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
*  QnartOcoL  Jonm.,  voL  ii  p-ll-i  and  McEUMn  of  Geol.  Survey,  toL  ii.  p.  S18. 
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contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks,  the  extraordinarj  thickness  of 
27,000  feet  One  of  the  groups,  called  the  trappean,  consisting  of 
slates  and  associated  volcanic  ash  and  greenstone,  is  15,000  feet 
thick.  Another  series,  called  the  Bala  group,  composed  of  slates  and 
grits  with  an  impure  limestone  rich  in  organic  remains,  is  9,000  feet 
thick.* 

Throughout  North  Wales  the  Wenlock  shales  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  Caradoc  sandstones ;  and  the  Caradoc  is  in  its  turn  uncon- 
formable to  the  Llandeilo  beds,  showing  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  between  the  deposition  of  this  group  and  that  of  the  formations 
next  above  and  below  it.  The  Caradoc  sandstone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Longmjnd  Hills  in  Shropshire,  appears  to  Professor 
E.  Forbes  to  have  been  a  deep-sea  deposit  formed  around  the  margin 
of  high  and  steep  land.  That  land  consisted  partly  of  upraised 
Llandeilo  flags  and  partly  of  rocks  of  still  older  datcf 

Such  evidence  of  the  successive  disturbance  of  strata  during  the 
Silurian  period  in  Great  Britain  is  what  we  might  look  for  when 
we  have  discovered  the  signs  of  so  gran^  a  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions  as  the  contemporaneous  greenstones  and  tuffs  of  the  Welch 
mountains  afford. 


Silurian  Strata  of  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and 
higlily  inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  nearly 
horizontal  to  the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  379. 
p.  327.  But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advan- 
tageously north  of  the  same  line  of  section,  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakes.  Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia,  in  horizontal  position,  and 
are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in  almost  any  spot  in 
Europe.  The  American  strata  may  readily  be  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian,  corresponding  in  age  and  fossils  to  the 
European  divisions  bearing  the  same  names.  The  subordinate 
members  of  the  New  York  series,  founded  on  lithological  and  geo- 
graphical considerations,  are  most  useful  in  the  L^nited  States,  but 
even  there  are  only  of  local  importance.  Some  few  of  them, 
however,  tally  very  exactly  with  English  divisions,  as  for  example 
the  limestone,  over  which  the  Niagara  is  precipitated  at  the  great 
cataract,  which,  with  its  underlying  shales,  agrees  paleontologically 
with  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of  Siluria.  There  is  also  a 
marked  general  correspondence  in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and 
even  species,  as  we  trace  the  organic  remains  downwards  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  beds. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America^  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

*  Quart.  GeoL  Joarn.,  yoL  ir.  p.  300.  f  ^i<l*t  299.  t  ^^^'$  l^^* 
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is  between  30  and  40  per  cent. ;  a  result  which,  although  no  doub^ 
liable  to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have 
been  made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a 
wide  geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
gasteropods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  brachiopoda  are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facta, 
it  is  suggested,  that  most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the 
orthidiform  ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  may  have  had  a 
wider  geographical  range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  pre- 
dominance of  bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the 
Silurian  period  to  be  sometimes  styled  the  age  of  brachiopods. 

Whether  the  Silurian  rochs  are  of  deep-water  origin,  —  The 
grounds  relied  upon  by  Professor  K  Forbes,  for  inferring  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70 
fathoms  deep,  ore  the  following :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater 
number  of  conchifera ;  secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or 
spiral  univalves);  thirdly,  the  great  number  of  floaters,  such  as 
Bellerophony  OrthoceraSy  &c. ;  fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform 
brachiopoda;  fifthly,  the  absence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  living  Terebratula,  on  the  coast  of 
Australia,  inhabit  shallow  water ;  but  all  the  known  species,  allied  in 
form  to  the  extinct  Orthisy  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  advocating  these  views,  waa 
well  aware  of  the  existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea  in 
Shropshire,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early  date 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent  with 
his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  deep-sea  strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian  river, 
we  should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow,  and  brackish 
water,  and  fiuviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such  deltas  in 
the  Silurian  world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an  hypothesis,  as 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  indulge  in  a 
similar  generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe.* 

Mineral  Character  of  Silurian  Strata. 

In  lithological  character,  the  Silurian  strata  vary  greatly  when  we 
trace  them  through  Europe  and  North  America.  The  shales  called 
mudstones  are  as  little  altered  from  some  deposits,  found  in  recent 
submarine  banks,  as  are  those  of  many  tertiary  formations.  We 
meet  with  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt,  of 
Upper  Silurian  date,  in  the  Niagara  district,  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  trias.     The  whitish  granular  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Logan  has  discovered  chelonian  footprints  in  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Silurian  series,  near  Montreal,  In  Canada.  Professor 
Owen  inclines  to  refer  them  to  the  genos  Ewijft,  —  Qtiart  Jowm,  G,  S,,  vol  vii. 
p.  Ixzvi 
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Silnrian  series  in  Sweden  resembles  the  tertiary  siliceous  grit  of 
Fontainebleau.  The  Calcareous  Grit,  oolite,  and  pisolite  of  Upper 
Silurian  age  in  Gothland,  are  described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as 
singularly  like  rocks  of  the  oolitic  period  near  Cheltenham ;  and,  not 
to  cite  more  examples,  the  Wenlock  or  Dudley  limestone  often 
resembles  a  modem  coral-reef.  If,  therefore,  uniformity  of  aspect 
has  been  thought  characteristic  of  rocks  of  this  age,  the  idea  must 
have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  feature  acquired  by  strata  subject 
to  metamorphic  action.  This  influence,  seeing  that  the  causes  of 
change  are  always  shifting  the  theatre  of  their  principal  development, 
must  be  multiplied  throughout  a  wider  geographical  area  by  time, 
and  become  more  general  in  any  given  system  of  rocks  in  proportion 
to  their  antiquity.  We  are  now  acquainted  with  dense  groups  of 
Eocene  slates  in  the  Alps,  which  were  once  mistaken  by  experienced 
geologists  for  Transition  or  Silurian  formations.  The  error  arose 
from  attaching  too  great  importance  to  mineral  character  as  a  test 
of  age,  for  the  tertiary  slates  in  question  having  acquired  that  crystal- 
line texture  which  is  in  reality  most  prevalent  in  the  most  ancient 
sedimentary  formations. 

CAMBRIAN  6B0UP. 

Below  the  Silurian  strata  in  North  Wales,  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  there  are  some  slaty  rocks,  devoid  of  organic 
remains,  or  in  which  a  few  obscure  traces  only  of  fossils  have  been 
detected  (for  which  the  names  of  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  have  been 
proposed).  Whether  these  will  ever  be  entitled  by  the  specific 
distinctness  of  their  fossils  to  rank  as  independent  groups,  we  have 
not  yet  sufficient  data  to  determine. 


tabular  view  of  FOSSmffEROUS  STRATA, 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition  or  Chronological  Succession  of 

the  principal  European  Groups, 


I.  POST-TERTIARY. 


A.    POST-PLIOCENE. 


.Periodi  md  Groapi . 


1.  Recent. 


Examplei. 
'Peat  mosses  and   shell-niarl,^ 
with  bones  of  land  animals, 
himian  remains,  and  works 
of  art 
Newer  parts  of  modern  deltas 
and  coral  ree&. 

{Claj,  marl,  and  volcanie  tnff' 
of  Ischia^p.  113. 
Loess  of  the  Rhine,  p.  117. 
Newer  part  of  boiUder  forma- 
tion, with  erratics,  p.  1S4. 


ObMrrationi. 


t 


All  the  imbedded  shells,  fresh- 
water and  marine,  of  living 
species,  with  occasional  hu- 
man remains  and  works  of 
art. 

All  the  sheUs  of  living  species. 
No  human  remains  or  works 
of  art  Bones  of  quadrupeds, 
partly  of  extinct  species. 
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II.  TERTIARY. 


B.    PLIOCENE. 


Periodf  and  Groupf. 


3.  Newer  Pliocene 
or  Pleistocene. 


Examples. 


Bonlder  formation  or  drift  of 
northern  Eorope  and  North 
America,  chaps.  11.  &  12. 

Cavern  deposits  and  osseous 
breccias,  p.  1 53. 

Fluvio-marine  crag  of  Nor- 
wich, p.  148. 

Limestone  of  Girgenti,  in  Si- 
cily, p.  152. 


pRed  and  Coralline  crag  of 
4.  Older  Pliocene.  <      Suffolk,  p.  162. 

(^  Subapennine  beds,  p.  166. 

C.    MIOCENE. 


5.  Miocene. 


'  Faluns  of  Touraine,  p.  168. 
Part  of  Bordeaux  beds,  p.  1 7 1 . 
Part  of  Molasso  of  Switzer- 
land, p.  171.      , 


D.    EOCENE. 


Obfcrratiouf. 

Three-fourths  of  the  fossil  shells 
of  existing  species. 

A  majority  of  the  mammalia 
extinct;  but  the  genera  cor- 
responding with  those  .now 
surviving  in  the  same  great 
geographical  and  zoological 
province,  p.  157. 

During  part  of  this  period  ice- 
bergs frequent  in  the  seas  of 
the  northern  hemisplia«,and 
glaciers  on  hills  of  moderate 
height 

A  third  or  more  of  the  species 
of  mollusca  extinct. 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  mammalia 
extinct. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  species 
of  shells  extinct. 

The  recent  species  of  shells 
often  not  found  in  the  ad- 
joining seas,  but  in  warmer 
latitudes. 

All  the  mammalia  extinct. 


6.  Upper  Eocene.   -< 


7 .  Middle  Eocene. 


8.  Lower  Eocene.   ■* 


Upper  marine  of  Paris  basin,  Fon-" 
tainebleau  sandstone,  p.  175. 

Upper  freshwater  and  millstone 
of  some. 

Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  p.  176. 

Hermsdorf  tile-clay,  near  Berlin. 

Maycncc  tertiary  strata,  p.  177. 

Freshwater  bedsof  Limagne  d'Au- 
vergne,  p.  181. 

Paris  gypsum  with  Paleotherium, 

&c.,  p.  191. 
Freshwater  and  fluvio-marine  beds 

of  Headon  HUl,  Isle  of  Wight, 

p.  197. 
Barton  beds,  Hants,  p.  198. 
Colcaire  Grossier,  Puris,  p.  193. 
Bagshot  and  Brocklesham   beds, 

Surrey  and  Sussex,  p.  198. 

'London  clay  proper  of  Highgate 

Hill    and    Sheppcy,  —  Bognor 

beds,  Sussex,  p.  200. 
Sables  iiiforieurs,  and  lits  coquil- 

liers  of  Paris  basin,  p.  196. 
Mottled  and   plastic    clays    and 

sands  of  the   Hampshire  and 

London  basins,  p.  203. 
Sables  inferieurs  and  argilcs  plas- 

tiques  of  Paris  basin,  p.  196. 
Nunmiulitic    formation    of     the 

Alps,  p.  205. 


Fossil  shells  of  the  Eocene 
period,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  extinct. 
Tliose  which  are  identi- 
fied with  living  species 
rai^cly  belong  to  neigh- 
bouring regions. 

All  the  mammalia  of  ex- 
►  tinct  sj)ecies,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  of 
extinct  genera. 

Plants  of  Upper  Eocene, 
indicating  a  south  Euro- 
pean or  Mediterranean 
climate;  those  of  Lower 
Eoi'ene,  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. 
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in,  SECONDARY. 


R  CRETACEOUS. 
§  Uppeb  Crbtacbous. 


Feriodi  and  Groapi. 


9.  Maestricht  beds. 


10.  Upper    White 

Chalk. 

11.  Lower    White 

Chalk. 


12.  Upper  Green- 
sand. 


13.  Gaolt 


1 
( 


OlManratlaai. 

and  Bo- 
withCy- 
pnea,  Oliya,  Mitra,  TVo- 
chns,  &c.  Large  marine 
sanrians. 


Marine  limestone    formed  in 
part  of  decomposed  corals. 


Example. 

YellowiA  white  Umertone  of  f^^f*'  ^^f*^ 
Maestricht,  p.  209.  J     "«ann«e.  ""oc"^ 

Coralline  limestone  of  Faxoe,"^ 
Denmark,  p.  210. 

White  chalk  with  flints  of 

North  and  South  Downs, — 

Surrey  and  Sassez,  p.  211. 
Chalk  without  flints,  and  chalk 

marl,  ibid. 
Loose  sand,  with  bright  green  ^ 

particles,  ibid. 
Firestone  of  Merstham,  Kent,  . 

p.  218.  f 

Marly  stone,  with  layers  of  I 

chert,  south  of  Isle  of  Wight.  J 

Dark  blue  marl  at  base  of  f^'™'^"  ""^<*  ?'","^/ 
chalk  escarpment, -Kent  J  '^ncinterom  cephalopoda, 
and  Snsaex,  p.  218.  I      ^^"^  ^caphite.  Ammo- 


[^    nite,  &c 


§§  Lower  Cretaceous. 


14.  Lower  Green- 
sand. 


1 


Species  of  shells,  &c.,  nearly 
all  distinct  from  those  of 
Upper  Cretaceous ;  most  of 
the  genera  the  same. 


Sand  'with  green  matter,  — ' 
Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
p.  219. 

White,  yellowish,  and  ferru- 
ginous sand,  with  concre- 
tions of  limestone  and  chert, 
— Atherfield,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Limestone  called  Kentish  Kag 

F.  WEALDEN. 

{Clay  with  occasional  bands  of  f  Of  freshwater  origin.  Shells 
limestone, — Weald  of  Kent, ,  of  pulmoniferous  moUusca, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  p.  227.  I      andof  Cypris.  Land  reptiles. 

f  Freshwater  with  intercalated 
bed  of  brackish  and  salt  water 
origin.  Shells  of  fluviatile 
and  lacustrine  genera.  Rep- 
tiles of  the  genera  Pterodac- 
tyle,  Iguanodon,  Megalo- 
saurus,  Flesiosaurus,  Trio- 
nyx,  and  Emys. 
*■  Chiefly  fireshwater,  and  divisi- 
ble into  three  groups,  each 
containing  distinct  species 
of  freshwater  moUusca  and 
of  entomostraca.  Alterna- 
tions of  deposits  formed 
in  fresh,  brackish,  and  ma- 
rine water,  and  of  ancient 
soils  formed  on  land  and 
retaining  roots  of  trees. 
Flants  chiefly  cycads  and 
conifers,  p.  231. 


{Sand  with  calciferous  grit  and 
clay,  —  Hastings,    Sussex, , 
Cuckfleld,  Kent,  p.  229. 


.7.  Purbeck  Beds.{ItltSs,t'^°"^i 
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Periods  and  Groopt. 


6.  OOUTE. 

ExamplM. 


Obserrations. 


18.  Upper  Oolite. 


19.  Middle  Oolite. 


'a,  Portland   building  stone,^ 
p.  359.  * 

b.  Portland  sand. 

c.  Kimmeridge  day,  Dorset- 
shire, p.  260. 

'a.  Coral  Bag,  p.  260.  Cal- 
careous freestones,  oolitic, 
often  full  of  corals.  Ox- 
fordshire. 
6.  Oxford  clay  —  Dark  blue 
clay,  —  Oxfordshire  and 
midland  counties,  p.  262. 

a.  Combrash  and  forest  mar- 
ble, Wiltshire,  p.  263. 

b.  Great  oolite  and  Stones- 
field  slate, — Bath,Bradford, 
Stoncsfield  nearWoodstock, 
Oxfordshire,  p.  266. 

20.  Lower  Oolite.  •{  c.  Fuller's  earth, — Clay  con- 
taining fuller's  earth  near 
Bath,  p.  272. 

d.  Inferior  oolite,  calcareous 
freestone,  and  yellow  sands, 
— Cotteswold  Uills,  Dundry 
Hill,  near  Bristol,  p.  272. 


Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
numerous. 

Large  saurians,  as  Pterodac- 
tyles,  Plesiosaurs,  Ichthyo- 
saurs. 

No  cetaceans  yet  known,  but 
three  species  of  terrestrial 
mammalia,  p.  267,  263. 
Preponderance  of  ganoid 
fish.  The  plants  chiefly 
cycads,  conifers,  and  fema, 
with  a  few  pahns. 


21.  Lias. 


a  LIAS. 

r  Argillaceous  limestone,  marl  f  Mollusca,  reptiles,  and  fish 
<  and  clay, — Lyrne  Regis, -!  of  genera  analogous  to  the 
(^     Dorsetshire,  p.  273.  (.     oolitic. 


22.  Upper  Trias. 


23.  Middle     Trias 
or  Muschelkalk. 


ias  J 

■-1 


24.  Lower  Trias. 


L  TRIAS. 

'  Keuper  of  Germany,  or  varic- ' 

gated  marls  —  Red,  grey, 

green,  blue,  and  white  marls 

and  sandstones  with  gypsum 

— Wirtemberg,  bone-bed  of 

^    Axmouth,  Dorset,  p.  289. 

f  Compact  greyish  limestone 
Wlik  beds  of  dolomite  and 
gypsum, — North  of  Ger- 
many, p.  287.    Wanting  in 

I  England. 
Variegated  or  Bunter  sand- 
stone of  Grermans  —  Red 
and  white  spotted  sandstone 
with  gypsum  and  rock-salt, 
p.  288. 
Part  of  New  Red  sandstone 
of  Cheshire  with  rock-salt, 
p.  294. 


Batrachian  reptiles,  e.g,  La- 
byrinthodon,  Rh3mcosaurua, 
&c.  Cephalopoda:  Cerati- 
tcs.  No  Bclenmites.  Plants: 
Ferns,  Cycads,  Conifers. 


With    Equisetites   and  Cala- 
mite. 


Plants  different  for  the  most 
part  from  those  of  the  Upper 
Trias. 


25.  Upper  Per- 
mian. 


IV.  PRIMARY. 
K.  PERMIAN. 

g^,                                 "♦  r  I  and  vegetable,  more  allied 

Zecluiein  of  Thuringia,  Upper  f  to  primary  than  to  secondaiy 

paitofPennianbeda,Bas8ia.J  ?*"<>"•• 


Ca.  XXVIL] 

PwMtiBd  Groopt. 


FOSStLlPBBOUS  8TBATA. 


Uari  ibte  ctf  Dattum  •nd'l 

Tbaringu. 
b.  Lower  New  Bed  landstone  of    Thecodont  RanrianB.    Hctero- 

north  of  England  and  Both-  >     cereal  fish  of  genni  Feiao- 

liegeDdea  of  Oennuiy .  j      niacoi,  &c. 

a.  and  b.  Lower  pan  of  Fei- 

mian  beds,  Bnasia,  p.  301.      J 


L.  CARBONIFEBOna 


Strata  of  undmons  and' 
■hale,  with  bed*  of  coal,— S. 
Wales  and  Nonhumbeiland, 
p.  309. 
6.  Minwoiie  grit,  — S.  Walts, 
Bristol  coal-Geld,  Yorkahire, 
p.  308. 


'Carbooiferoiu    i 

limeitone,  with  marine  ihella 

and  coral*. 
Mcndip  Hilla,  and  manj  paita 

of  Ireland,  p.  34a 


Great  t 
flnno-marioe  orifin,  witli 
beds  of  coal  of  Tegetable 
origin,  baaed  on  atnla  re- 
tainiDg  the  root*  of  tree*. 

Oldeat  of  known   repdlea  or 
ArchegoaimrD*.  Satiroidfiah, 

Brachiopoda    of   geana    Fn>- 
dnclDS. 

Cephalopoda  of  genera  Cyrto- 

Qoniatitc^  Oithoceraa. 

'  the  genoi  Fhil- 


Icetai,  Qoniat 
Cnutscean*  of 
lipaia. 
Crintudiana  ahi 


30.  Lower  De- 


ll. DEVONIAN. 
'a.  Yellow  aradttone  of   Dnra' 
Den,  Fife. 

b.  Bed  taodatone  and  marl 
with  comstone  of  Hereford- 
(hire  aod  ForrarBhire. 

Paving  and  rooflng-Kone,  For- 

Upper  part  of  DeToniaa  beds 
of  South  Deron. 

'Onf  iBiidstone  with  Ichthro-" 
Ltea, — Caithness,  Cromartj, 
and  OTkne;,  Lower  part  of 
DeTODian  beds  of  Soaih  De- 
von, and  green  chlorilic  slates 
of  Cornwall,  limeiitone  of 
Gerolsteio,  EifeL 


N.  SILURIAN. 

„.„p^. 

'a.  Tlestono    of    Brecon    and 

Caennarthen. 

c.  Weolock   or    Dndlej   linie- 

Caradoc      sandstone,     Caer 
Caradoc,  Shropshire. 
b,  Uandeilo    fla^    calcareous 
flags    and    schists,  —  Bailth, 
R^nonhire,  Uandeilo, 


^nndanL 


Tribe  of  fish  with  hard  corer- 
ings  like  cheionians.  Pteric- 
thys,  Famphractns,  tie.;  also 
of  genera  Cephalaspis,  Uo- 
loptichioa,  &c 

No  reptiles  jet  known. 


Fish,  parti;  of  same  genera, 
bat  of  distinct  specif  frma 
tbose  in  Upper  Devo- 
nian ;  also  Osleolepit,  Coc- 
cuMeas,    Oljptdepis,    Dip- 


OldtM  of  (bsdl  fish  jet  dis- 

Trilobiles  and  Graptolilcs 
abundant; 

Brachiopoda  retj  nnrneroos. 

Cei^alopoda :  Bellerophon, 
Oitbocera*. 

Same  genera  of  inveitebrate 
animals  as  in  Upper  Silo- 
rian,  but  specie*  chiefly  dis- 
tinct. Trinuclens  caractaci, 
CystidcK,  p.  358. 

No  land  ptant*  yet  known. 

Footprint*  of  toitoiae,  see 
note,  p.  360. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

YOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Trap  rocks—  Name,  whence  derived — Their  igneous  origin  at  first  doubted  — Their 
general  appearance  and  character — Volcanic  cones  and  craters,  how  formed  — 
Mineral  composition  and  texture  of  volcanic  rocks — Varieties  of  felspar— 
Hornblende  and  augite  —  Isomorphism — Bocks,  how  to  be  studied — Basalt, 
greenstone,  trachyte,  porphyry,  scoria,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tuff —  Alphabetical  list, 
and  explanation  of  names  and  sjnonyms,  of  volcanic  rocks — Table  of  the  analyses 
of  minerals  most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described^  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  which  maj  be  called  volcanic,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  that  term.     Suppose  a  a  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


a,  Hypogene  forroationt,  stratified  and  unttratified. 

b.  Aqueous  fonnationi.  c.  Volcanic  rocks. 

to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic  and  me- 
tamorphic ;  b  b  the  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic  rooks. 
These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  chapter, 
breaking  through  a  and  6,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally 
alternating  with  the  strata  h  b.  They  also  are  seen,  in  some  instances, 
to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of  a,  or  the  Plutonic 
rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  also 
found  certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a 
peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names, 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these, 
which  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  "  trap  " 
by  Bergmann,  from  trappa^  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps — a  name 
since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ; 
for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great 
tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  ter- 
races or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to  be 
derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations  of 
sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land  or 
bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.  For  we  know,  in  the  case 
of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonly  ends  in  a  steep  slope,  as  at  a, 
fig.  436.     But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises  more  fre- 
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quentlj  from  the  mode  in  which  horizontal 
masses  of  igneous  rock^  such  as  5  c,  inter- 
calated between  aqueous  strata,  have,  sub- 
%./*\r"'-^"«»i9*  sequently  to  their  origin,  been  exposed,  at 

different  heights,  by  denudation.     Such 

an  outline,  it  is  true,  is  not  peculiar  to  trap 

rocks ;  great  beds  of  limestone,  and  other 

hard    kinds    of  stone,    often   presenting 

step,    eappeanmceoftnp.        similar  tcrraccs  and  prccipiccs :  but  these 

are  usually  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  less  numerous,  than  the  voleanic 

steps,  or  form  less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less 

distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
beginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
aqueous  formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  in  tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  into  strata :  some- 
times in  shapeless  lumps  and  irregular  cones,  forming  chains  of  small 
hills.  Often  they  are  seen  in  dikes  and  wall-like  masses,  intersecting 
fossiliferous  beds.  The  rock  is  occasionally  found  divided  into  columns, 
often  decomposing  into  balls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  diameter.  The  decomposing  surface  very  commonly 
assumes  a  coating  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  from  the  oxidation  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  hornblende 
occur;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a  white 
opaque  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  febpar.  On 
examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have  not  suffered 
disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline  arrangement  in 
one  or  more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes  the  texture  of 
the  mass  is  cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it  has  once  been 
full  of  pores  and  cells,  which  have  afterwards  become  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  infiltrated  mineral. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disinte- 
gration. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for  vege- 
tation. As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a  deficiency  of  cal- 
careous matter  might  at  first  be  suspected  ;  but  although  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of  amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
augite  and  hornblende.     (See  Table,  p.  377.) 

Cones  and  Craters.  —  In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has 
never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and 
craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  form- 
ations. Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France, 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  where 
they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear  arrangement,  and  form 
chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened 
within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  may  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest 
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Fut  01  the  ckain  of  extinct  TolcaixMcaDed  the  Moot*  Dome,  Attrerfoe.    (Scrape.) 

levels  of  the  existing  vallejs.  The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater- 
shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  manj  having  been 
watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute 
atoms.  At  the  same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usuallv  ascends  through 
the  chimnej  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although 
extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of 
entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel 
when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom  by  heat  Large 
quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates 
into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoritgy  other  portions 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust.  The  showering 
down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption 
gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scoriae  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis. 
In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam  and 
other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone;  but 
sometimes  it  breaks  it  down  on  one  side,  and  often  it  flows  out  from 
a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill  (see  dg.  436.).* 

Composition  and  nomenclature. — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modern  volcanos  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt,  greenstone,  syenitic 
greenstone,  clinkstone,  claystone,  and  trachyte  ;  while  those  founded 
chiefly  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tuff, 
scoriae,  and  pumice.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  these  are 
mainly  composed  of  two  minerals,  or  families  of  simple  minerals, 
felspar  and  hornblende ;  some  almost  entirely  of  hornblende,  others 
of  felspar. 

These  two  minerals  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather  than 

*  For  a  description  and  thooiy  of  active  volcanos,  see  Principles  of  Geologj, 
~ps.  xxir.  to  xxviL 
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species.  Felspar,  for  example,  maj  be,  first,  common  felspar,  that  is 
to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the  alkali  is  potash  (see  table,  p.  377.) ; 
or,  secondly,  albite,  that  is  to  say,  soda-felspar,  where  the  alkali  is 
soda  instead  of  potash ;  or,  thirdly,  Labrador-felspar  (Labradorite), 
which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues,  bat  also  in  its  angle  of 
fracture  or  deayage,  and  its  composition.  We  also  read  much  of  two 
other  kinds,  called  glassy  felspar  and  compact  felspar,  which,  however, 
cannot  rank  as  varieties  of  equal  importance,  for  both  the  albitic  and 
common  felspar  appear  sometimes  in  transparent  or  glassy  crystals ; 
and  as  to  compact  felspar,  it  is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature, 
sometimes  containing  both  soda  and  potash;  and  which  might  be 
called  a  felspathie  paste,  being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of 
the  original  matrix  have  crystallized. 

The  other  group,  or  hornblende^  consists  principally  of  two  varieties; 
first,  hornblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
very  distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  V7emer  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
Haiiy,  Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure,  as  shown  by  cleavctge,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid; 
which  last,  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  oflen  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
very  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock  ;  and  that  when  this 
happened,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modern  date,  the  hornblende  occurs  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more 
slowly,  while  the  augite  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may 
have  been  produced  rapidly.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the 
crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  hom- 
blendic  entirely  absent;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling.  This  view 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  were  able 
to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed  in  forming  horn- 
blende. Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a 
porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume 
its  previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The  same 
mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  cleavage^  while  they  had  the  external  form 
of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may 
assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferently, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass^  it  is 
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neyertheless  certain  that  the  yarietj  commoDlj  called  augite,  and 
recognised  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it, 
and  less  alumina,  than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities 
of  these  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably 
the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near 
affinity  of  hornblende  and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one 
into  the  other  by  melting  and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.  For  there  is  often  some  portioR 
of  the  roateriab  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  sometimes 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  into  its  own  form 
of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not 
preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the  form  proper  to 
it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical 
union  ;  and,  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallizes,  the  same 
elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a 
new  mineral  may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to, 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced 
chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineral.  For 
the  reader  will  find  that  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by  its 
physical  characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  has  often 
been  declared  by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements. 
(See  the  table  at  p.  377.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first  sub- 
versive of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed 
and  constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of 
a  mineral,  and  its  chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly, 
however,  which  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy 
into  confusion,  was  in  a  great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles 
by  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained 
that  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable, 
was  governed  by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
isomorphism  (from  i<toc,  isos,  equal,  and  fiopiprj^  morphe^  form).  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are 
not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality  ;  but  one  ingredient 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingre- 
dient. Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These 
vicarious  substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed 
certain  defined  limits. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  the  recent  progress  of 
mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological  student  must 
endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  charac- 
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ters  of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple  minerals  of  which 
rocks  are  composed.  These  are,  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende, 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  from 
books,  but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It 
is  well  to  accustom  the  eye  to  know  the  appearance  of  rocks  under 
the  lens.  To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from  quartz  is  the  most 
important  step  to  be  first  aimed  at.  In  general  we  may  know  the 
felspar  because  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  whereas 
the  quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives  no  impression.  But 
when  these  two  minerals  occur  in  a  granular  and  uncrjstallized  state, 
the  young  geologist  must  not  be  discouraged  if,  after  considerable 
practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish  them  by  the  eye  alone.  If  the 
felspar  is  in  crystals,  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  cleavage :  but  when 
in  grains  the  blow-pipe  must  be  used,  for  the  edges  of  the  grains  can 
be  rounded  in  the  flame,  whereas  those  of  quartz  are  infusible.  If 
the  geologist  is  desirous  of  distinguishing  the  three  varieties  of  fel- 
spar above  enumerated,  or  hornblende  from  augite,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  use  the  reflecting  goniometer  as  a  test  of  the  angle  of 
cleavage,  and  shape  of  the  crystal.  The  use  of  this  instrument  will 
not  be  found  difficult 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  in  which  either  of  these  minerals  decidedly  predominates, 
are  easily  recognized.  But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements 
in  every  possible  proportion,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively 
composed  of  felspar,  at  other  times  solely  of  augite,  or,  again,  of  both 
in  equal  quantities.  Occasionally,  the  two  extremes,  and  all  the 
intermediate  gradations,  may  be  detected  in  one  continuous  mass. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  varieties  or  compounds  which  prevail 
so  largely  in  nature,  and  preserve  so  much  uniformity  of  aspect  and 
composition,  that  it  is  useful  in  geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct 
rocks,  and  to  assign  names  to  them,  such  as  basalt^  greenstone, 
trachyte,  and  others,  already  mentioned. 

Basalt — As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  greatly  prevails, 
basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more  familiar  with 
this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it  is  difficult  to 
define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  very 
generally  applied  to  any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-grey 
colour,  having  a  uniform  and  compact  texture.  Most  strictly,  it 
consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  augite,  felspar,  and  iron,  to  which 
a  mineral  of  an  olive  green  colour,  called  olivine,  is  often  superadded, 
in  distinct  grains  or  nodular  masses.  The  iron  is  usually  magnetic, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium.  Augite  is  the 
predominant  mineral,  the  felspar  being  in  much  smaller  proportions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  fine-grained  and  dark-coloured 
trap  rocks,  called  basalt,  contained  hornblende  in  the  place  of  augite ; 
but  this  will  be  deemed  of  small  importance  after  the  remarks  above 
made.  Other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  in  basalt;  and  this 
rock  may  pass  insensibly  into  almost  every  variety  of  trap,  especially 
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into  greenstone,  clinkstone  and  wack4,  which  will  be  presenlly  de- 
scribed. 

Greemglone,  or  DoUriie,  is  UBually  defined  as  a  granalar  rock,  the 
constituent  parts  of  which  are  hornblende  and  imperfectly  crystallised 
felspar ;  the  felspar  being  more  abundant  than  in  basalt ;  and  the 
grains  or  crystals  of  the  two  minerals  more  distinct  from  each  other. 
This  name  may  also  be  extended  to  those  rocks  in  which  augile  is 
substituted  for  hornblende  (the  dolorite  of  some  authors),  or  to  those 
in  which  albite  replaces  common  felspar,  forming  the  rock  sometimea 
called  Andente. 

Syenitie  greentlane. — The  highly  crystalline  compounds  of  the 

same  two  minerals,  felspar  and  hornblende,  having  a  gntnitiform 

\   texture,  and  with  occasionally  some  quartz  accompanying,  may  be 

called    Syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  which    frequently  passes    into 

ordinary  trap,  ond  as  frequently  into  granite. 

Trachyte.  —  A  porphyritic  rock  of  a  whiljsh  or  greyish  colour, 
composed  principally  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  the  same, 
generally  with  some  hornblende  and  some  titaniferous  iron.  In  com- 
position it  is  extremely  different  from  basalt,  this  being  a  felepathic, 
as  the  other  is  an  augitic,  rock.  It  has  a  peculiar  rough  feel,  whence 
tlie  name  rpoxwc,  irachiu,  rough.  Some  varieties  of  trachyte  contain 
crystBls  of  qusrU. 

Porphyry  is  merely  a  certain  form  of  rock,  very  characteristic  of 
the  volcanic  formations.  When  dis- 
tinct crystals  of  one  or  more  minerab 
arc  scattered  through  ,  an  earthy  or 
compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed '  a 
porphyry  (see  fig.  437.).  Thus  trachyte 
is  porphyritic ;  for  in  it,  as  in  many 
modern  lavas,  there  are  crystals  of  fel- 
spar ;  but  in  some  porphyries  the  Ciys- 
tais  are  of  augite,  olivine,  or  other 
minerals.  If  the  base  he  greenstone, 
basalt,  or  piichstone,  the  rock  may 
^<v*'"J-  be  denominated  ffreen  si  one- porphyry, 

i>rliinnbicniie>adM>pir,  pitchstone-porpliyry, and  so  forth. 

Amygdaloid.  —  Tliis  is  also  another  form  of  igneous  rock,  admitting 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which 
round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agate, 
calcedony,  calcareous  spsr,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of 
wack4,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  oth^r  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  amygdaJa,  an  almond.  The  origin  of  tliis 
structure  cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its 
formation  in  modern  lavas.  Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  \tj 
hubbies  of  steam  and  gas  confined  in  the  melted  matter.  After  or 
during  consolidation,  tiiese  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled  up  bj 
matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiitered  by  water  permeating 
the  rock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  the 
flow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities 
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have  the  foinn  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of 
Scotland,  where  the  nodulei  have  decompoBed,  the  empty  cells  are 
seen  to  have  a  glazed  or  vitreous  coatiog,  and  ia  this  respect  exactly 
resemble  scoriaceous  lavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

„.  ,_  The  annexed  6gure  represents  a 

fragment  of  stone  talcea  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic 
lava  in  Anvergne.  One  half  i 
scoriaceous,  the  pores  being  per- 
fectly empty;  the  other  part  is 
amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells 
being  mostly  filled   up  with  car- 


bonate of  lime,  forming  white  ker- 

Scoriee  and  I^mict  may  next 
be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks, 
produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on 
materials  melted  by  Tolcanic  heat. 
Scoria  are  usually  of  a  reddish- 
iUaDU(H  de  ii  vtiiie.  Dcpirtmcni  gf  Put  browQ  and  black  colour,  and  are 
d*  Dow,  Fnnce  ^j^^  cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or 

augitic  lavas.  Pumice  is  a  light,  spongy,  fibrous  substance,  produced 
by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachytic  and  other  lavas ;  the  relation, 
however,  of  its  origin  to  the  composition  of  lava  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  Yon  13uch  says  that  it  never  occurs  where  only  Labra- 
dor-felspar is  present. 

■  Lava.  —  This  term  has  a  somewhat  vague  significatioo,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter  observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter  consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceous,  and  the  mass  becomes  more  and 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  has  consolidated 
more  slowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however, 
of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small  portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  fre- 
quently occurs,  formed  by  the  first  thin  sheet  of  liquid. matter,  which 
often  precedes  the  main  current,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact 
with  water  in  or  upon  the  damp  soil. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have 
been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre-existed, 
but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  their  nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  rents  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
belongs  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open  air 
or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached  the 
surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground,  it  is 
called  trap. 

There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  trachytic, 
as  in  the  Peak  of  TeneriSe  ■,  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in  Ve- 
suvius and  Auvergne ;  others  are  Andesilic,  as  those  of  Chili ;  some 
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of  the  most  modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite,  and  manj  of 
those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Trap  tuffy  volcanic  tuff. —  Small  angular  fragments  of  the  scoriie 
and  pumice,  above  mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tufis  which  abound  in  all  regions  of 
active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  thej  often  become  mingled  with 
shells,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tufis  are  sometimes  bound  together 
bj  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together. 

Besides  the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  s6me  tuffs,  or  volcanic 
gritSy  as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by 
the  angularity  of  their  grains.  When  the  fragments  are  coarse,  the 
rock  is  styled  a  volcanic  breccia,  Tufaceous  conglomerates  result 
from  the  intermixture  of  rolled  fragments  or  pebbles  of  volcanic  and 
other  rocks  with  tuff. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term 
tuffl  or  tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally 
of  pumice,  using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.f  The 
peperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tuffs  grey  or 
white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-coloured  mud,  which  was  poured 
for  weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1831,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted 
a  stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable 
powder  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during 
some  modern  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being  com- 
pressed, as  much  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical 
with  these  in  mineral  composition. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  other 
rocks,  for  there  is  much  alkaline  matter  and  lime  in  their  composition, 
which  serves  as  a  fiux  to  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which  would  be 
otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  this  silica, 
quartz,  that  is,  crystalline  silica,  ^  usually  wanting  in  the  volcanic 
rocks,  or  is  present  only  as  an  occasional  mineral,  like  mica.  The 
elements  of  mica,  as  of  quartz,  occur  in  lava  and  trap ;  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  rocks  are  formed  are  evidently 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  mica  and  quartz,  minerals  so 
characteristic  of  the  hypogene  formations. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and  lava 

*  G.  Rose,  Ann.  dc8  Itfines,  torn.  viii.  p.  32.       f  GeoL  Trans,  vol.  ii  p.  21 1. 2d  scries. 
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which  have  been  regarded  bj  different  observers  as  sufficiently 
abundant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen 
to  prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  and  synonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations, 
to  which  I  have  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 


Explanation  of  the  nameSy  synonymSy  and  mineral  composition  of  the 

more  abundant  volcanic  rocks, 

Amphibolitb.  Set  Hornblende  rock,  amphibole  being  Haiiy's  name  for  horn- 
blende. 

AMTODAiiOiD.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock  ;  tee  p.  372. 

AuGiTE  BOCK.  A  kind  of  basalt  or  greenstone,  composed  wholly  or  principally  of 
granular  augite.    (^Leonhard^s  MineraJreichy  2d  edition,  p.  85.) 

AuoiTic  •PORPHYRY.  Crystals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  augite,  in  a  green  or  dark 
grey  base.     (/Zose,  Axn,  des  MineSy  torn.  8.  p.  22.  1835. 

Basalt.  Chiefly  augite — an  intimate  mixture  of  augite  and  felspar  with  magnetic 
iron,  oUvine,  &c  See  p.  371.  The  yellowish  green  mineral  called  olivine, 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  yellowish  felspar  by  its  infusibility,  and 
having  no  cleavage.    The  edges  turn  brown  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Basanitb.  Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  basalt, 
with  more  or  less  distinct  cr}'Stals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it. 

Claystone  and  Claystone -porphyry.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  colour,  like  an  indurated  clay  ;  passes  into  hornstone ;  generally 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

Clinkstone.  Syn,  Phonolite,  fissile  Petrosilex  ;  a  greenish  or  greyish  rock,  having 
a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs  and  columns ;  hard,  with  clean  fracture, 
ringing  under  the  hammer  ;  principally  composed  of  compact  felspar,  and, 
according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  (^Leonhard,  Mineralreichy 
p.  102. )  A  rock  much  resembling  clinkstone,  and  called  by  some  Petrosilex, 
contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  quartz  and  felspar.  As  both  trachyte 
and  basalt  pass  into  clinkstone,  the  rock  so  called  must  be  very  various  in 
composition. 

Compact  Felspar,  which  has  also  been  called  Petrosilex ;  the  rock  so  caUcd 
includes  the  hornstone  (^  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent.  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of 
clay.  (MacCuUoch's  Clasaificatum  o/Bocks,  p.  481.)  Dr.  MacCulloch  says, 
that  it  contains  both  potash  and  soda. 

CoRNEAN.  A  variety  of  claystone  allied  to  hornstone.  A  fine  homogeneous  paste, 
supposed  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  with 
occasionally  epidote,  and  perhaps  chlorite ;  it  passes  into  compact  felspar 
and  hornstone.    (JDela  Beche,  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol  2.  p.  3.) 

DiALLAGE  ROCK.     SjfiL  Euphotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolites.    Compounded 

of  felspar  and  diallage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  serpentine,  or  mica, 

or  quartz.  (MajcCuUoch,  ibid.  p.  648.) 
DiORiTE.    A  kind  of  greenstone,  which  see.    Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 

in  grains.     According  to  Bo$e,  Ann,  des  MineSy  tom.  8.  pb  4.,  dkrUe  consists 

of  albite  and  hornblende. 
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DiOEiTiOFORPHTBT.  A  porphyritic  greenstone,  composed  of  ciystols  of  albite  and 
hornblende,  in  a  greenish  or  blackish  base.  (22oie,  ibid.  p.  10.) 

DoLEBiTE.  Formerly  defined  as  a  synonym  of  greenstone,  which  see.  Bat,  ac- 
cording to  Bose  (t&tdL  p.  32.)«  its  composition  is  black  aogite  and  Labrador- 
felspar  ;  according  to  Leonhard  {Mmeralreich,  &c.  p^  77.),  angite,  Labrador- 
felspar,  and  magnetic  iron. 

BoxrrE.    An  earthy  trachyte,  found  in  the  Pay  de  Dome,  in  Aavergne. 

EcPHOTiDE.  A  mixtare  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  {Roee^  ibid. 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  aagite  or 
hornblende,  and  Saussnrite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  {AUan*g  MvnaxJogy^ 
p.  158.)     See  Diallage  rock. 

Felspar-porphtrt.  Syn,  Homstone-porphyry ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals  of 
felspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.     See  also  Homstone. 

Gabbro,  see  Diallage  rock. 

Greenstone.  Syn,  Dolerite  and  diorite  ;  components,  hornblende  and  felspar,  or 
augite  and  felspar  in  grains.     See  above,  p.  372. 

Gretstone.  (Graustcin  of  Werner.)  Lead  grey  and  greenish  rock,  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  (  Scrope^ 
Jounu  ofScL  No.  42.  p.  221.)  Greystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

Hornblende  Bock.    A  greenstone,  composed  principally  of  granular  hornblende, 

or  aagite.  (^Leonhard,  Minercdreich,  &c.,  p.  85.) 
HoRNSTONE,  HoRNSTONE-poRPHTRT.  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry  (^Lecmhard,  iMJ), 

with  a  base  of  homstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  difiering  firom 

compact  felspar  in  being  infusible. 
Htpersthene  Bock,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypenthene 

(^Roae,  Ann*  des  Mines^  tom.  8.  p.  13.),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 

granite;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.     Some  geologists  consider  it  a 

greenstone,  in  which  hypersthene  replaces  hornblende. 

Laterite.  a  red  jaspcry  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron. 
Abundant  in  the  Deccan,  in  India  ;  and  referred  to  the  trap  formation;  from 
Later,  a  brick  or  tile. 

Melafhtrb.  a  variety  of  black  porphyry,  the  base  being  black  augite  with  crystals 
of  felspar ;  from  /blf^as,  menu,  black. 

Obsidian.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 

Ophiolite,  sometimes  same  as  Diallage  rocks  (^L&mhard,  p.  77.);  sometimes  a  kind 
of  serpentine. 

Ophite.  A  green  porphyritic  rocks  composed  chiefly  of  hornblende,  with  crystals 
of  that  mineral  in  a  base  of  the  same,  mixed  with  some  felspar.  It  passes 
into  serpentine  by  a  mixture  of  talc.    BuraJCs  d*Aubuissonf  tom.  ii  p.  63.) 

Pearlstonb.  a  volcanic  rock,  having  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl;  usually 
having  a  nodular  structure;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  less  glassy. 

Peperino.    a  form  of  volcanic  tufli  composed  of  basaltic  scoriie.    See  p.  374. 

Petrobilbx.     See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar. 

Phonolite.     Syn,  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 

Pitchstone.  Vitreous  lava,  less  glassy  than  obsidian ;  a  blackish  green  rock 
resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  appearance  of  pitch  ;  compo- 
sition various,  usually  felspar  and  aagite  ;  passes  into  basalt ;  occurs  in  veins, 
and  in  Arran  forms  a  dike  thirty  feet  wide,  cutting  through  sandstone ;  forms 
the  outer  walls  of  some  basaltic  dikes. 

Porphtbt.  Any  rock  in  which  detached  crystals  of  felspar,  or  of  one  or  more 
minerals,  are  difi^used  through  a  base.    See  p.  372. 

PozzoLANA.    A  kind  of  tuff.     See  p.  36. 
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PtTMtCB.     A  light,  «panB7,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.     See  p.  373. 
FTBOXBinc-paBPHTBT,  lome  u  ftngilic-porpbyry,  pjroxeao  being  Hauy'a  name  for 

SoooLC     Sy*.  Tolcaaic  cinden ;  raddiih  broirn  or  black  porom  tbrm  of  lava.    See 

p.  873. 
SlKPEMTWiL     A  greeniah  rock,  m  which  there  is  mach  mogneaia  ;  nmally  contains 

diiUage,  which  li  nearly  allied  to  the  limple  mineral  called  serpentine. 

Occurs  Kimetimei,  though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  coatiguone  straia ;  is 

indiSersBtly  a  member  of  tbe  trappean  or  bypogene  aeries. 
STBtnnc-OBBEKBioitE  ;  compoeition,  ciystaU  or  grains  of  fslspar  and  hornblende. 

See  p.  373. 
TErHBimi,  synonjmoiu  with  lata.     Nome  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart. 
ToAUSTOHB.     A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wacke,  which  see. 
TaicHrrs.    Cbiefl;  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  dyetids  of  gUsay  felspar. 

See  p.  S7a. 
Tbap  rop».    Set  p.  37*. 
Trus.     a  kind  <^  luff  or  mad  poored  out  by  lake  craters  daring  eruptions  ; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Qeimany. 
TlTFACSOUa  COITOLOMBBITI.  See  p.  37*. 
Tdpf.    Syn.  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  374. 

ViTaEODS  LATA.     Set  Pitchitono  and  Obddiati. 

YoLCUiio  Tdtf.    See  p.  374. 

WiCK.t.    A  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceotis  Mpeet.    It 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched  exhibits  a  shining  streak. 
WoiNstOKE.    A  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  tnp  rock*. 
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VOLCANIC   EOCKS. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TOLCAKic  BOCKS — continued. 

Trap  dikes  —  Bometimes  project  —  sometimes  leave  Gssorea  vacant  by  decompositHni 
—  BniDche*  and  veina  of  trap  —  Dikes  more  ciysiailine  io  the  centre  ^  Foicigii 
fragments  of  rock  imbedded- — Strata  allcrcd  at  or  near  the  contact — Obliterslioa 
f>f  organic  remuca  —  Conversion  of  chalk  into-marble —  and  of  coal  into  coke— 
Inequality  in  the  modityiag  inSuencc  of  dikee— Trap  interposed  between  strata — 
Colamnar  and  globular  stnictuie  —  Belation  of  trappean  Tocks  lo  tbe  product*  of 
active  rolcaaos  —  Sub-marine  lava  and  ejected  matter  cun-csponds  generallj  to 
ancient  trap  —  Structure  and  physical  features  of  Polma  and  some  other  extinct 


Hating  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  composition  and  mineral 
chanicters  of  volcanic  rocks  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner  and 
position  in  which  they  occur  in  tlie  earth'^  crust,  and  (heir  external 
forms.  Now  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte, 
porphyry,  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating 
stratified  and  unatratified  formations,  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses 
protruding  through  or  overlying  tliem,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  inter- 
calated  between  strata. 

Volcanic  dikes. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  occurring 
in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  nidih, 
and  o^en  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  sand 
and  pebbles.     Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a  quantity  of  melted 


0  be  driven  o 
dated,  we  have  then  a  tabular  i 


open  rent,  and  there  C' 
esembling  a  wall,  and  colled  a 
trap  dike.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  such  dikes  passing 
through  strata  of  soft  mate- 
rials, such  as  tuff  or  shale, 
which,  being  more  perishable 
than  the  trap,  are  often 
washed  away  by  the  sea, 
rivers,  or  rain,  in  which  case 
the  dike  stands  prominently 
out  in  the  face  of  precipices, 
or  on  the  level  surface  of  a 
couniry.     (See  the  annexed 


figur 


•) 


In  the  islands  of  Arran, 
Skye,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of 
the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike  having  decomposed  more 
rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  ori- 
■  I  have  been  fitvoured  with  this  drawing  by  Captain  B.  HalL 
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ginal  figure,  often  for  a  distance  of  man^  jrurds  inland  from  th«  see.' 
coast,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  440.),  In  these 
instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 
UBually  more  tough  and  hard  than  the 
sandstone ;  but  chemical  action,  and 
chiefly  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  has 
given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Airan  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact 
with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certtun  distance 
from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more 
than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  surrcmnding 
rocks.  When  this  happens,  two  parallel 
walls  of  indurated  strata  are  seen  pro- 
truding  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
dike. 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and 
ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called  veins, 
though  this  is  more  common  in  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  (fig.  441.)  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  represents  part  of  a  sea- 
cliff  in  Argyleshire,  where  an  overlying 
mass  of  trap,  b,  sends  out  some  veins 
which  terminate  downwards.  Another 
trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both  the 
limestone,  c,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  fig.  442.,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of 
a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I 
observed  cutting  through  sandstone  on 
the  beach  near  Kildonan  Castle,  in 
Arran.  The  larger  branch  varies  from 
5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the 
wliole. 

Fls.4t!. 


In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,'  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged 
downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with  other  masses 
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of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the  dikes'repre- 
sented  in  the  aanezed  diagram,  and  which  are  Been  in  part  of  the 
coast  of  Skjre,  b  no  leas  than  100  feet  in  width. 


Trip  dtUlllg  u 


in  SLjt.    (UkCuIIocIi.] 


Every  rariety  of  trap-rock  is  Bomelimes  found  in  these  dikes,  aa 
basalt,  greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  more  rarely  trachyte.  The 
tuuygdaloidal  traps  also  occur,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for  the 
materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be  showered 
into  tbem  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  nninterruptedly  in 
nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing  that 
the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  length. 

Dikes  more  cryttailine  in  the  centre. — In  many  cases  trap  at  the 
edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  less  crystalline  or  more  earthy  than  ia  the 
centre,  in  consequence  of  the  melted  matter  having  cooled  more 
npidly  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  sides  of  the  fissure ; 
whereas,  in  the  centre,  the  matter  of  the  dike  being  kept  long  in  a 
fluid  or  soft  state,  the  crystals  are  slowly  formed.  In  the  ancient 
part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somina,  a  thin  band  of  half-vitreous  lava  is 
found  at  the  edge  of  Bome  dikes.  At  Ihe  junction  of  greenstone 
dikes  with  limestone,  a  sahlband,  or  selvage,  of  serpentine  is  occa- 
sionally observed, 

On  the  left  shore  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  I  ex- 
amined, in  company  with  Professor  Keiihau,  a  remarkable  dike  of 
syenitic  greenstone,  which  is  traced  through  Silurian  strata,  until  at 
length,  in    the    promontory    of    Nffisodden,    it  enters  mica-schist. 


Fig.  444.  represents  a  ground  plat 


p  the  dike  appears  8  paces 
width.      In  the  middle  it   is 


,.  highly  crysLalline  and  graniti- 
form,  of  a  purplish  colour,  and 
containing  a  few  cryslals  of  mica, 
and  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
whitish  micB-schiat,  between 
which  and  the  syenitic  rock  there 
is  usuEilly  on  each  side  a  distinct 
black  band,  18  inches  wide,  of 
dark  greenstone.  When  first 
seen,  these  bands  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  accompanying 
dikes ;  yet  they  are,  in  fact,  only 
the  different  form  which  the  sye- 
nitic materials  have  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the 
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mica-scbist  At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  safalbands  terminatee  for  a 
space  ;  but  near  this  there  is  a  large  detached  block,  b,  haring  a 
gneiss-tike  structure,  consiatiDg  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  midst  of  the  dike.  Bound  this  a  smaller  encircling  zone 
is  seen,  of  dark  basalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone,  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  onl;  1  inch  wide. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragment,  h,  has  acted  on  the 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  b^  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidlj,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  facts,  also,  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  grauitiform  syenite 
may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 

The   fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,  such  as  h, 
fig.  444.,  included  in  the  midst 
"'■'*°'  of  the  trap,  as  if  torn  off  from 

some  sul^acent  rock  or  the  walls 
of  a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. A  fine  example  is 
seen  in  another  dike  of  green- 
stone, 10  feet  wide,  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Christinnia, 
in  Norway,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
knnwn  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to 
the  Silurian  series.  In  the  black 
base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss,  some 
white,  others  of  a  light  flesh-colour,  some  without  lamination,  like 
granite,  others  with  laminte,  which,  by  their  various  and  often 
opposite  directions,  show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  random 
through  the  matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from 
1  to  about  B  inches  in  diameter. 

Roek$  altered  by  volcanic  dikts. — After  these  remarks  on  the  form 
end  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alterations 
which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 
The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  intense  beat  of  melted  matter 
and  the  entangled  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

PloM-Newydd. —  A  striking  example,  near  Plae-Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Heaslow."  The  dike  is 
134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to 
a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge  of 
li)e  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually 
more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction. 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into 
pnrallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  con- 
verted into  hard  porcellanoua  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of 
the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  I^vducti,  are  nearly  obliterated ; 
*  Cambrid|e  TVanMctionik  vol  J.  p.  403. 
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yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  ar- 
gillaceouB  limestone  andergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its  earthy 
texture  as  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and 
crystalline.  But  the  roost  entraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appear- 
ance in  the  shale  of  nnmerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which 
are  distiDCtly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the 
dike.*  Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  lime,  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  sheila  or 
Product).  The  same  mineral  has  heen  observed,  under  very  ana- 
logous circnmstancea,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  where 
it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basatt.t 

Antrim.  — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk 
is  there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change 
aometimes  extending  S  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being 
greatest  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreaung 
till  it  becomes  evanescent.  "  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr.Berger, 
"  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  running  in 
flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  {meiamorpkie)  limestone ; 
the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then  fine  grained  and  arenaceous;  a 
compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanous  aspect  and  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  succeeds ;  this,  towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yellowish- 
white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The  flints 
in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour."}  All 
traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part  of  the  limestone 
which  is  most  crptalline. 

FI|.US. 


The  annexed  drawing  (tig.  446,)  represents  three  basaltic  dikes 
traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet.  The  chalk 
contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dikes 
and  the  central  one.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and 
colour  of  the  intrusive  and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the 
phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  converted  a 
mass  of  red  sandstone  into  hornstone,||     By  another,  the  slate  clay 


•  Cambridge  Trans 

t  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  p.  ITa, 

X  Dr.  Berber,  GeuL  Trana,  IK 


p.  410. 


§  GeoL  Trana„  IM  Ee 
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of  the  coal  measures  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  flinty  slate* ;  and  in  another  place  the  slate  claj  of  the  lias 
has  been  changed  into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  im- 
pressions of  ammonites,  f 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  effected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of 
Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side. } 

At  Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from 
the  trap  are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit  coal ;  those  nearer 
the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  character  of  coke  ;  while 
those  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  soot.§ 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely  select 
one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling  Castle 
is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by  a  mass 
of  greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a  melted 
state.  The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a  texture 
approaching  to  hornstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes  in  contact 
with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock.  {| 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
in  several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses 
of  trap ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  found  near  a 
mass  of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated 
and  turned  into  quartzite  by  the  action  of  heat.  % 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  shale  being  turned  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper, 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  quartz,  coal  into 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  wholly  and  in  part  obli- 
terated, it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  the  same  districts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proximity  of 
volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  difl*erent 
lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it. 
The  power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary, 
according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which 
they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are  mixed 

♦  Gcol  Trans.,  1st  series,  Toliii.  p.  205.  §  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Trans,  vol.  iL  p.  37. 

t  Ibid.  p.  213.  ;  andPlayfair,  Ulustof  ||  Ulust.  of  Hutt,  Theory,  §253.  and 
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ID  lucb  proportions  u  prepare  them  reftdily  to  enter  into  chemical 
nnioD,  aod  form  new  minerals;  while  in  other  cases  the  mass  maj  be 
more  homc^eneous,  or  the  proportions  leas  adapted  for  such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  maj  be 
simplj  filled  with  lara,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first; 
whereas  in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of 
melted  matter,  wbicii  may  ascend  fordajrs  or  months,  feeding  streams 
which  are  overflowing  the  country  aboTe,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape 
of  seoriie  from  some  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are 
heated  hj  hot  raponr  before  tlie  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen 
on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano,  the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  dike 
and  its  gases  will  act  more  powerfully. 

Intrtuion  of  frap  between  ttraia.  —  In  proof  of  the  mecliBDical 
force  which  the  fluid  trap  lias  sometimes  exerted  on  the  rocks  into 
which  it  has  intruded  itself,  I  may  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill,  where  a 
mass  of  basalt,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  tieight,  represented  by  a,  fig.  447., 

FlaMT. 
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is  in  part  wedged  in  between  the  rocks  of  limestone,  4,  and  shale,  e, 
whicli  have  been  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  limestone  and 
shale,  d,  with  which  they  were  united. 

The  shale  in  this  place  is  indurated ;  and  the  limestone,  which  at 
a  distance  from  the  trap  is  blue,  and  contains  fossil  corals,  is  here 
converted  into  granular  marble  without  fossils. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unfrequenlly  met  with  intercalated  between 
strata,  and  maintaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification 
throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  forced  their 
way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in  wbicb 
there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid,  if  no  ver- 
tical rents  communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a  powerful  hydros- 
tatic pressure  was  caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava  upwards. 

Columnar  and  globular  Uruclare.  —  One  of  the  charncteristic 
forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where 
lai^e  masses  are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  sometimes  easily  sepa- 
rable, but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly  togetlier.  The  columns 
vary  in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to  twelve  ;  but  they  have 
most  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided 
transversely,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral 
column,  as  in  the  Giants'  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  ezceed- 
*  Cunb.  T^ana^ol.ii.  p.  180. 
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inglj  in  reapect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCuUoch  mentions 
Bome  in  Skje  which  are  about  400  feet  long  ;  others,  in  Morven,  not 
exceeding  an  incli.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure  9 
fee^  and  those  of  Morren  an  inch  or  leu.*  Tbejare  usually  straight, 
but  sometimes  curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the 
island  of  Staffs.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  the  columns 
are  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontaL  Among  other 
examples  of  the  laat-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt, 
called  the  Chimney,  in  St.  Helena  (see  fig.  448.),  a  pile  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  64  feet  high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the 


walls  of  rock  which  the  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  re* 
moved  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  fig.  449.  a  small  portion  of 
this  dike  is  represented  on  a  less  reduced  scale.f 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  sud  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  eooUng 
tttrfaca.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  per- 
pendicular, or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns  ought  to  be  inclined 
at  every  angle  to  the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vivarais,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several 
volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scorira.    From  the  crater  of  one  of 
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tbese  cones  called  La  Coupe  d'Ajiac,  a  stream  of  lava  dcscenda  and 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valleyi  except  at  those  points  when 
the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions 
of  the  solid  lava.  The  accompanying  ^etch  (fig.  450.)  represeots  th« 
remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joina 
the  main  valley  of  the  Volant.  It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled 
the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted  line  d  a;  but  the  river  has  gra- 
dually swept  away  all  below  that  line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has 
lud  open  a  transverse  section  -,  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  tliis  country,  of  three 
parts :  the  uppermost,  at  a,  being  scoriaceous ;  the  second,  b,  pre- 
senting irregular  prisms ;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns, 
which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  at 
ff,  and  then  horizontal  at^  their  position  having  been  every  where 
determined,  according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concave 
form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (451.)  a  view  is  given  of  Borne  of  the  in- 
clined and  curved  colnmns  which  pre- 
sent   themselves  on    the  sides  of    the 
valleys  in    the   hilly    region    north    of 
Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
I   higher  Alps.*     Unlike  those  of  the  Yl- 
j   varais,  last  mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this 
I   country   was  evidently   submarine,  and 
the  present  valleys  have  since  been  bol' 
lowed  out  by  denudation. 

The  columnar  structure  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  trap  rocks  in  which  horn- 
blende or  augite  predominate;  it  is  also 
I  observed  in  clinkstone,  trachyte,  and 
other  felspaihic  rocks  of  the  igneous 
class  although  in  these  it  is  rarely  ex- 
n  such  regular  polygonal  forms. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic  columns  are  often  divided 
by  cross  joints.  Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  an  angular, 
aesuDies  a  spberradal  form,  so  that  a  pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of 
balls,  usually  flattened,  as  in  the  Cheese-grotto  at  Bertrich-Baden,  in 
the  Eifel,  near  the  Moselle  (fig.  452.).  The  basalt,  there,  is  part  of 
a  small  stream  of  Uya,  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  proceeded 
from  one  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring 
heights.  The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  this  valley 
might  be  represented  by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  450. 
p.  38d.,  if  we  merely  supposed  inclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argil- 
laceous sandstone  called  greywack^  to  be  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other  trap 
rocks,  the  globular  structure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the 
appearance  of  a  heap  of  targe  cannon  balls. 

A  striking  example  of  this  structure  occurs  in  a  resinous  trachyte 
or  pitchstone-porphyry  in  one  of  the  Ponta  islanda,  which  rise  from 
T  the  coast  of  Terracioa  and  Gaeta.  The 
globes  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  an  ellipsoidal 
form  (see  fig.  453.).  The  whole  rock  is 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  "  and  when 
the  balls,"  says  Mr.  Scrope,  "have  been 
exposed  a.  short  time  to  the  weather,  they 
scale  off  at  a  touch  into  numerous  con- 
centric coats,  like  those  of  a  bulbous  root, 
inclosing  a  compact  nucleus.  The  laminse 
of  this  nucleus  have  not  been  so  much 
loosened  by  decomposition  ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ruder  blow  will  produce  a  still 
further  exfoliadon."* 

A  fissile  texture  is  occasionally  assumed 
by  clinkstone  and  other  trap  rocks,  so  that 
they  have  been  used  for  roofing  houses. 
Sometimes  the  prismatic  and  slaty  struc- 
ture is  found  in  the  same  moss.  The 
causes  which  give  rise  to  such  arrange- 
ments are  very  obscure,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  changes  of  temperature  during  the  cooling  of 
the  mass,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequeL  (See  Chaps.  XXXV. 
and  XXXVI.) 

Relation  of  Trapptan  Roeki  to  At  produeU  t^aethe  Volcanot. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in  the  strata  near 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  conuder  how  great  is  the  analogy 
in  composition  and  structure  of  the  rocks  called  ttappeau  and  the 
lavas  of  active  volcanos,  it  seems  difficult  at  first  to  understand  how 
so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half  a  century  as  to  whether 
*  Scrope,  QeoL  Tnns.  toL  iL  p.  SOS.  3d  MriM. 
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trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  certain  extent,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  trappean  formations 
and  those  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined. The  trappean  rocks  first  studied  in  the  north  of  Grermany, 
and  in  Norway,  France,  Scotland,  and  oth^r  countries,  were  either 
such  as  had  been  formed  entirely  under  deep  water,  or  had  been 
injected  into  fissures  and  intruded  between  strata,  and  which  had 
never  flowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea 
When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  subterranean 
igneous  action  were  contrasted  with  loose  cones  of  scoriae,  tuff,  and 
lava,  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoriaceous  and 
porous,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocal  It  was,  in 
truth,  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves  and  branches, 
which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  differ  in  form,  texture, 
colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external  cone,  with  its 
loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the  light  foliage  and 
branches,  and  the  rocks  concealed  far  below,  to  the  roots.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  of  the  volcano, 

**  qoantnm  vcrtice  in  anras 
.^kherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit,** 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the 
regions  of  subterranean  fire;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below,  is 
probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is 
visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  Chap.  VL) ; 

and  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a 

similar   destruction  of  whatever  may 

once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part 

^^.-      ^        ^  ,  ^      of  ancient  submarine  or  subaerial  vol- 

"'^^ary^/^  canos,  more  especially  as  those  super- 

gP  ficial  parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 

Hj  and   most  perishable   materials.      The 

H abrupt  manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 

W I      usually  terminate  at  the  surface  (see 

'^'%oTe;Si!^thluJ"«'m;'^^  fig.  454.),  and  the  water-worn  pebbles 

of  trap  in  the  alluvium  which  covers 

the  dike,  prove  incontestably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in  these 
formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  visible  in  active  volcanos. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which 
bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods. 
These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared 
to  larva  and  scorise  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counter- 
parts must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions.    K  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
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these  last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modern,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  recent  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Sicily,  especially  those  of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the 
more  ordinary  varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modem  period;  that  is  to  say, 
since  the  Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of 
the  existing  species  of  testacea. 

These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  and  the  more  ancient 
trappean  rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  subaerial 
volcanic  formations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  in  forming 
sometimes  extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  between  marine 
strata,  and  sometimes  stratified  conglomerates,  of  which  the  rounded 
pebbles  are  all  trap.  They  differ  also  in  the  absence  of  regular 
cones  and  craters,  and  in  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  lava  to  the 
lowest  levels  of  existing  valleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  Yal  di  Noto :  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the 
waves  ^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Nyoe,  off 
Iceland,  in  1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  cases,  after  the 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and 
shapeless  masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  lava 
which  may  have  spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata 
of  tuff,  formed  of  materials  first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  then  deposited.  Trap  conglomerates  also,  to  which 
the  action  of  the  waves  must  give  rise  during  the  denudation  of  such 
volcanic  islands,  will  emerge  from  the  deep  whenever  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  becomes  land. 

The  proportion  of  volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  submarine 
must  always  be  very  great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not 
entirely  beneath  the  sea,  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on 
continents,  near  the  shore.  This  may  explain  why  extended  sheets 
of  trap  so  often  occur,  instead  of  narrow  threads,  like  lava  streams. 
For,  a  multitude  of  causes  tend,  near  the  land,  to  reduce  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  to  a  nearly  uniform  level,  —  the  sediment  of  rivers,  — 
materials  transported  by  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea  from 
wasting  cliffs,  —  showers  of  sand  and  scorise  ejected  by  volcanos,  and 
scattered  by  the  wind  and  waves.  When,  therefore,  lava  is  poured 
out  on  such  a  surface,  it  will  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direction 
in  a  liquid  sheet,  which  may  afterwards,  when  raised  up,  form  the 
tabular  capping  of  the  land. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the  ap- 
pearances are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  are,  as 

*  See  Princ  of  GeoL,  Index,  **  Graham  Island,**  **  Njoe,**  **  CoDglomeratea,  vol- 
canic," &c 
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alreadj  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral 
matter,  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  have 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  373.) ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  bj 
secretion  during 'the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbraj,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran, 
the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with 
brown  spar ;  and  when  the  nodales  have  been  washed  out,  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  character- 
istic of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rock 
which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and 
seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  undis- 
tinguishable  from  some  modern  lavas.* 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  "  that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanos;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."!  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 
air.} 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  lavas  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and 
globular  structure  are  conmion  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
volcanic  rocks  which  never  occur  as  lava,  such  as  greenstone,  clink- 
stone, the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in  which  quartz 
and  mica  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the  intrusive  trap 
rocks,  forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava  and  the  plutonic 
rocks,  depart  in  their  characters  from  lava  in  proportion  as  they 
approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the 
33d  chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 

P0R3r,   STRUCTURE,   AND  ORIGIN  OP  VOLCANIC  MOUNTADiS.' 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  368.),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.),  where  Ve- 
suvius, Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  were  described.  The 
more  ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long 
before  the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and 
internal  structure  which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of 
still  higher  antiquity. 

The  island  of  Palma,  for  example,  one  of  the  Canaries,  offers  on 
excellent  illustration  of  what,  in  common  with  many  others,  1  regard 
as  the  ruins  of  a  large  dome-shaped  mass  formed  by  a  series  of 
eruptions  proceeding  from  a  crater  at  the  summit,  this  crater  having 

♦  MacCulloch,  West  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.         f  Syst.  of  GeoL,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
487.  X  Ibid. 
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been  since  replaced  bj  a  larger  cavity,  the  origin  of  whicb  haa  afforded 
geologiata  an  ample  field  for  discoseioa  and  speculation. 

Von  Buch,  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  Canaries,  has  given  us  a 
eraphic  picture  of  this  isUnd,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  single 
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mountain  (fig.  465.).  This  mountain  has  the  general  form  of  a  great 
truncated  cone,  with  a  huge  and  deep  cavity  in  the  middle,  about  aix 
miles  in  diameter,  called  by  the  inhabitants  '*  the  Caldera,"  or  caul- 
dron. The  range  of  precipices  surrounding  the  Caldera  are  no  less 
than  4000  feet  in  their  average  height ;  at  one  point,  v^here  they  are 
highest,  they  are  7730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  external 
flanks  of  the  cone  incline  gently  in  every  direction  towards  the  base 
of  the  island,  and  are  in  part  cultivated ;  but  the  walls  and  bottom 
of  the  Caldera  present  on  all  sides  rugged  and  uncultivated  rocks, 
almost  completely  devoid  of  vegetation.  So  steep  are  these  walls, 
that  there  is  no  part  by  which  they  can  be  descended,  and  the  only 
entrance  is  by  a  great  ravine,  or  Barranco,  as  it  is  called  (see  b  ^, 
map,  fig.  456.),  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  the 
great  cavity,  and  by  its  jagged,  broken,  and  precipitous  sides,  ex- 
hibits to  the  geologist  a  transverse  section  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
whole  mountain  is  composed.  By  this  means,  we  learn  that  the  cone 
is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  sloping  beds,  which  dip  outwards  in 
every  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  void  space,  or  from  the  hollow 
axis  of  the  cone.  The  beds  consist  chiefly  of  sheets  of  basalt, 
alternating  with  conglomerates ;  the  materials  of  the  latter  being  in 
part  rounded,  as  if  rolled  by  water  in  motion.  The  inclination  of  all 
the  beds  corresponds  to  that  of  the  external  slope  of  the  island,  being 
greatest  towards  the  Caldera,  and  least  steep  when  they  are  nearest 
the  sea.  There  are  a  great  number  of  tortuous  veins,  and  many 
dikes  of  lava  or  trap,  chiefly  basaltic,  and  most  of  them  vertical, 
which  cut  through  the  sloping  beds  laid  open  to  view  in  the  great 
gorge  or  Barranco.  These  dikes  and  veins  are  more  and  more 
abundant  as  we  approach  the  Caldera,  being  therefore  most  numerous 
where  the  slope  of  the  beds  is  greatest. 

Assuming  the  cone  to  be  a  pile  of  volcanic  materials  ejected  by 
a  long  succession  of  eruptions  (a  point  on  which  all  geologists  are 
agreed),  we  have  to  account  for  the  Caldera  and  the  great  Barranco. 
I  conceive  that  the  cone  itself  may  be  explained,  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  ordinary  growth  of  volcanos  *,  by  supposing 
most  of  the  eruptions  to  have  taken  place  from  one  or  more  central 
vents,  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  cone,  before  it  was  truncated. 
From  this  culminating  point,  sheets  of  lava  flowed  down  one  after 
the  other,  and  showers  of  ashes  or  ejected  stones.  The  volcano  may, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  have  been  in  great  part  submerg^ 
like  Stromboli,  in  the  sea ;  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  fragments  of 
rock  cast  out  of  its  crater  may  not  only  have  been  rolled  by  torrents 
sweeping  down  the  mountain's  side,  but  have  also  been  rounded  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  we  see  happen  on  the  beach  near  Catania,  on 
which  the  modern  lavas  of  Etna  are  broken  up.  The  increased 
number  of  dykes,  as  we  approach  the  axis  of  the  cone,  agrees  well 
with  the  hypothesis  of  the  eruptions  having  been  most  frequent 
towards  the  centre. 

There  are  three  known  causes  or  modes  of  operation,  which  may 

*  See  Principles,  chaps,  xxiv — ^xxvil 
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have  conduced  towards  the  vast  size  of  the  Caldera.  First,  the 
summit  of  a  conical  mountain  may  have  fallen  in,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Capacurcu,  one  of  the  Andes,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
year  1462,  and  of  many  other  volcanic  mountains.*  Sections  seem 
wanting,  to  supply  us  with  all  the  data  required  for  judging  fairly  of 
the  tenability  of  this  hypothesis.  It  appears,  however,  from  Captain 
Vidal's  survey  (see  fig.  456.  )>  that  a  hill  of  considerable  height  rises 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera,  the  structure  of  which,  if  it  be 
any  where  laid  open,  might  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  this 
subject.  Secondly,  an  original  crater  may  have  been  enlarged  by  a 
vast  gaseous  explosion,  never  followed  by  any  subsequent  eruption. 
A  serious  objection  to  this  theory  arises  from  our  not  finding  that  the 
exterior  of  the  cone  supports  a  mass  of  ruins,  such  as  ought  to  cover 
it,  had  so  enormous  a  volume  of  matter,  partly  made  up  of  the  solid 
contents  of  the  dikes,  been  blown  out  into  the  air.  In  that  case,  ata 
extensive  bed  of  angular  fragments  of  stone,  and  of  fine  dust,  might 
be  looked  for,  enveloping  the  entire  exterior  of  the  mountain  up  to 
the  very  rim  of  the  Caldera,  and  ought  nowhere  to  be  intersected  by 
a  dike.  The  absence  of  such  a  formation  has  induced  Yon  Buch  to 
suppose  that  the  missing  portion  of  the  cone  was  engulphed.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  existing  volcanos,  large 
craters,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  are  sometimes  formed  by 
explosions,  or  by  the  discharge  of  great  volumes  of  steam. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  to  which  the  extraordinary  dimensions 
of  the  Caldera  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  owing;  namely,  aqueous 
denudation.  Yon  Buch  has  observed,  that  the  existence  of  a  single 
deep  ravine,  like  the  Great  Barranco,  is  a  phenomenon  common  to 
many  extinct  volcanos,  as  well  as  to  some  active  ones.  Now,  it  will 
be  seen  by  Captain  Yidal's  map  (fig.  456.  p.  391.),  that  the  sea-cliff 
at  Point  Juan  Graje,  780  feet  high,  now  constituting  the  coast  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  ravine,  is  continuous  with  an  inland  cliff  which 
bounds  the  same  ravine  on  its  north-western  side.  No  one  vnll  dis- 
pute that  the  precipice,  at  the  base  of  which  the  waves  are  now  beat- 
ing, owes  its  origin  to  the  undermining  power  of  the  sea.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  extension  of  the  same  cliff  to  the  former 
action  of  the  waves,  exerted  at  a  time  when  the  relative  level  of  the 
island  and  the  ocean  were  different  from  what  they  are  now.  But 
if  the  waves  and  tides  had  power  to  remove  the  rocks  once  filling  a 
great  gorge  which  is  7  miles  long,  and,  in  its  upper  part,  2000  feet 
deep,  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  power  may  have  cleared  out  much 
of  the  solid  mass  now  missing  in  the  Great  Caldera  ? 

The  theory  advanced  to  account  for  the  configuration  of  Palma, 
commonly  called  the  "elevation  crater  theory,**  is  this.  All  the 
alternating  masses  of  basalt  and  conglomerate,  intersected  in  the 
Barranco,  or  abruptly  cut  off  in  the  escarpment  or  walls  of  the  Caldera, 
were  at  first  disposed  in  horizontal  masses  on  the  level  fioor  of  the 
ocean,  and  traversed,  when  in  that  position,  by  all  the  basaltic 
dikes  which  now  cut  through  them.    At  length  they  were  suddenly 

*  See  Principles,  chaps,  xxri  and  zzz. ;  8th  ed.  p.  397—475. 
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uplifted  by  the  explosive  force  of  elastic  vapoars,  which  raised  the 
mass  bodily,  so  as  to  tilt  the  beds  on  all  sides  away  firom  the  centre 
of  elevation,  causing  at  the  same  time  an  opening  at  the  culminating 
point.  Besides  many  other  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
this  hypothesis,  it  leaves  unexplained  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
rim  of  the  Caldera,  which  is  uninterrupted  in  all  places  save  one*, 
namely,  that  where  the  great  gorge  or  Barranco  occurs. 

As  a  more  natural  way  of  explaining  the  phenomenon,  the  following 
series  of  events  may  be  imagined.  The  principal  vent,  from  which 
a  large  part  of  the  materials  of  the  cone  were  poured  or  thrown  out, 
was  left  empty  after  the  last  escape  of  vapour,  when  the  volcano 
became  extinct.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Dana*s  valuable  work  on  the 
geology  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  published  in 
1849,  that  two  of  the  principal  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee,  are  huge  flattened  volcanic  cones, 
16,000  feet  high  (see  fig.  457.),  each  equalling  two  and  a  half  Etnas 
in  their  dimensions. 

Fig.  457. 

a 

■/      \ 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana  ) 
a.  Crater  at  the  summit  b.  The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea. 

The  dotted  lines  indicate  a  supposed  column  of  solid  rock  caused  by  the  lava  consolidating 

after  eruptious. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  oiten 
2  miles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times,  in  every  direction  from  flie  apex  of  the  cone,  down 
slopes  varying  on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  but  at 
some  places  considerably  steeper-j  Sometimes  deep  rents  open  on 
the  sides  of  these  cones,  which  are  filled  by  streams  of  lava  passing 
over  them,  the  liquid  matter  in  such  cases  probably  uniting  in  the 
fissure  with  other  lava  melted  in  subterranean  reservoirs  below,  and 
thus  explaining  the  origin  of  one  great  class  of  lateral  dikes,  on 
Etna,  Palma,  and  other  cones. 

If  the  flattened  domes,  such  as  those  here  alluded  to  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  instead  of  being  inland,  and  above  water,  were  situated 
in  mid-ocean,  like  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  for  the  most  part  sub- 
merged (see  figs.  458,  459,  460.),  and  if  a  gradual  upheaval  of  such 
a  dome  should  then  take  place,  the  denuding  power  of  the  sea  could 
scarcely  fail  to  play  an  important  part  in  modifying  the  form  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  as  it  rose.  The  crater  will  almost  invariably  have 
one  side  much  lower  than  all  the  others,  namely,  that  side  towards 
which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow,  and  to  which,  therefore,  showers 
of  dust  and  scoriae  are  rarely  carried  during  eruptions.  There  will  also 
be  one  point  on  this  windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all 
the  rest,  by  which  the  sea  may  enter  as  often  as  the  tide  rises,  or  as  often 

See  Principles  of  Greol.  ch.  xxi?.        f  See  LycU  on  Craters  of  Denudation, 
ed.  p.  355.;.  Quart  Ghx>L  Joum.  vol  vL  p.  232. 
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as  the  wind  bloirs  from  that  quarter.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  sea 
continues  to  keep  open  a  single  entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll 
or  annular  coral  reef,  it  will  not  allow  this  passage  into  the  crat«r  to 
he  stopped  np,  but  scour  it  out,  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as  the  wind 
changes.  The  channel,  therefore,  will  always  be  deepened  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  island  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate 
perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  a  centuiy. 
The  island  of  St.  Paul  may  perhaps  be  motionless  i  but  if,  like  many 
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Fig.  460. 


Side  view  of  the  Island  of  St  Paul  (N. E.  side).    Nine-pin  rocks  two  miles  distant. 

(Captain  Blackwood.) 

Other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  it  should  bcgiu  to  undergo  a  gradual  up- 
heaval, or  if,  as  has  happened  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  its  level 
should  oscillate,  with  a  tendency  upon  the  whole  to  increased  elevation, 
the  same  power  which  has  cut  away  part  of  the  cone,  and  caused  the 
clifis  now  seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  would  have  power 
to  undermine  the  walls  of  the  crater,  and  enlarge  its  diameter,  keep- 
ing open  the  channel,  by  which  it  enters  into  it  This  ravine  might 
be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  180  feet  (the  present  depth  of  the 
crater),  and  its  length  might  be  extended  to  many  miles  according  to 
the  size  of  the  submerged  part  of  the  cone.  The  crater  is  only  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  the  surrounding  cliffs,  where  loftiest,  only  800  feet  high, 
so  that  the  size  of  this  cone  and  crater  is  insignificant  when  compared 
to  those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  have  merely  selected  it 
because  it  affords  an  example  of  a  class  of  insular  volcanos,  into  the 
craters  of  which  the  sea  now  enters  by  a  single  passage.  The  crater 
of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep;  and  if  it  were  a  half  sub- 
merged cone,  like  St  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of  the  ocean  might  in 
conjunction  with  gaseous  explosions  and  co-operating  with  a  gradual 
upheaving  force,  give  rise  to  a  caldera  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  that 
exhibited  by  Palma. 

If,  after  the  geographical  changes  above  supposed,  the  volcanic 
fires  long  dormant  should  recover  their  energy,  they  might,  as  in  the 
case  of  Teneriffe,  Vesuvius,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island,  discharge 
from  the  old  central  vent,  long  sealed  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldera, 
new  floods  of  lava  and  clouds  of  elastic  vapours.  Should  this 
happen,  a  new  cone  will  be  built  up  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  or 
circular  bay,  formed,  partly  by  explosion,  partly  perhaps  by  engulph- 
ment,  and  partly  by  aqueous  denudation.  In  the  island  of  Palma 
this  last  phase  of  volcanic  activity  has  never  occurred ;  but  the  sub- 
terranean heat  is  still  in  full  operation  beneath  the  Canary  Islands, 
80  that  we  know  not  what  future  changes  it  may  be  destined  to 
undergo. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AQES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  BOCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks — Test  by  superposition  and  intrusion — Dike 
of  Quarrington  Hill,  Durham — Test  bj  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — Test  by 
organic  remains — Test  of  age  by  mineral  character — Test  by  included  fragments 
— ^Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period—Basalt  of  Bay  of  Trezza  in  Sicily — 
Post-Plioceno  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples — Dikes  of  Somma — ^Igneous  formations 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  —  Val  di  Noto  in  SicUy. 

HAviNa  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geo- 
logical periods,  we  have  next  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  form- 
ations can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of 
relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four :  —  1st,  superposition  and 
intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  2d, 
organic  remains;  Sd,  mineral  character;  4th,  included  fragments  of 
older  rocks. 

TesU  by  superposition^  Sfc.  —  If  a  volcanic  rock  rests  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two,  but  the 
like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon 
the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  penetrate  a 
sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in 
conformably  between  two  strata,  as  6  at  d  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
461.),  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate.     Superposition, 

Fig.  461. 


therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratified 
volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can  only  rely  im- 
plicitly on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous^ 
not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now  they  are  said  to  be  contempo- 
raneous if  produced  by  volcanic  action,  which  was  going  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  461.),  we  may  perhaps  ascertain 
that  the  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  c,  and  that,  after 
its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belonging  to 
the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by  h  at 
the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then  conclude  the  trap  to  have  been 
intrusive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  h  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length 
that  it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  £. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  a  volcanic  rock 
to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous ;  for  a  sheet  of 
lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  every  where 
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Bpoo  tbe  M"*  stntiuB,  eitho-  becmose  tfaeee  bave  beoi  denod^  or 
becaiue,  if  newlj  thrown  down,  thej  this  oat  in  eenain  pbec^  thw 
allowing  the  ixn  to  omb  their  e^es.  Besides,  the  bnTj  igneoas 
flmd  win  ofteo,  u  it  moTea  along,  cut  s  chsnnd  into  beds  of  soft 
mod  asd  sand.  SuppoK  the  sabnarine 
Urn  P  to  hare  cofoe  in  coatKt  in  this 
manner  with  ibe  rtnia  a,  i,  e,  and  that 
after  ib  c<»5(ilidatk>n,  tbe  itrata  d,  e,  are 
thrown  down  in  a  oeariT  boraoatal  po- 
sition, jet  so  as  to  lie  onMimfonmblj  to 
r,  the  appeamiee  of  snbseqnent  intrn- 
rioo  win  bei«  be  complete  ijihongb  tbe 
trap  is  in  fact  emitemporaiMonL  We  ntut  not,  therefore,  bastOr 
infer  that  the  rock  r  is  intntsiTe,  mtkas  we  find  the  ftrats  d  or  e  to 
hare  been  altered  at  their  jonction,  ai  if  br  he*L 

Iflien  trap  dikes  were  described  in  the  preceding  ebapter,  they 
were  shown  to  be  more  modem  than  aU  tbe  strata  which  tbe;  tm- 
Tene.  A  basaltic  dike  at  QoarriDgton  Hill,  new-  Dorbam,  passM 
through  coal-measorea,  the  strata  of  which  are  inclined,  and  sbifted 
■o  that  those  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  above  the  lerd 
of  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  sonth  side  (see  section,  fig.  463.)> 


But  the  horiioDtal  beds  of  oTerlying  Red  Sandstone  and  Ma^eeian 
Limestooe  are  not  cut  through  bj  the  dike.  Now  here  the  coal* 
measures  were  not  onlj  deposited,  but  had  subsequently  been  dis- 
turbed, fissured,  and  shifted,  before  the  fluid  trap  now  forming  the 
dike  was  introduced  into  a  rent  It  is  aleo  clear  that  some  of  the 
upper  edges  of  the  coal  strata,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
dike,  had  been  subsequentlj  removed  bv  denudation  before  the  lover 
New  Bed  Sandstone  and  Jlagnesian  Limestone  were  superimposed. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  although  the  date  of  the  Tolcanic  erup- 
tion is  brought  within  narrow  limitis  it  cannot  be  defined  nith  pre- 
cision ;  it  may  have  happened  either  at  the  close  of  the  Carbon iferous 
period,  or  early  in  that  of  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  or  between 
these  two  periods,  when  the  stale  of  the  animate  creation  and  tbe 
physical  geography  of  Europe  were  gradually  changing  from  the  type 
of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  that  of  the  Permian. 
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The  test  of  age  hj  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stra- 
tified volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  ether  sedimentary  deposits.    (See  p.  96.) 

Test  of  age  by  organic  remains.  —  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the 
land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed 
shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen 
to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  imbedded,  and 
thus  continue  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when 
the  volcanic  eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos  now 
active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative 
age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these 
mountains  are  extinguished.  By  such  evidence  we  can  distinctly 
establish  the  coincidence  in  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  different 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata  already  con- 
sidered. 

The  tuffs  now  alluded  to  are  not  exclusively  marine,  but  include, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this 
nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of 
ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of 
Coseguina,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19.  1836.  Hot 
cinders  and  fine  scoriae  were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and 
covered  the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in 
great  numbers,  and  buried  in  these  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell 
at  Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles  to  windward  of  the  volcano,  a 
striking  proof  of  a  counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  some  on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north- 
east. In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point 
of  eruption,  Captain  Eden  of  the  Conway  sailed  40  miles  through 
floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  by  mineral  composition,  —  As  sediment  of  homo- 
geneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lava,  flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may 
spread  over  an  extensive  area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the 
melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in 
opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  continuous  mass,  the  extreme  points 
of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous 
current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles. f  Now,  if 
such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by 

♦  Caldcleugh,  PhiL  Tran«.  1836.  p.        f  See  Principles, /niw,  « Skaptar  Jo- 
27.,  and  Official  Documents  of  Nica-    koL" 
ragoa. 
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denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  bj 
their  similarity-  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will 
not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usnallj  a  pre- 
vailing character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before 
stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  so  much  in  mineral  com- 
position and  texture  as  to  render  these  characters  of  minor  import- 
ance when  compared  to  their  value  in  the  chronology  of  the  fossili- 
ferous  rocks. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  in  the  description  which  follows,  of  the 
European  trap  rocks  of  different  ages,  that  they  had  often  a  peculiar 
lithological  character,  resembling  the  differences  before  remarked  as 
existing  between  the  modem  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  ChilL 
(See  p.  378.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other 
countries  where  trachyte  and  basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic 
rocks  are  for  the  most  part  older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do^ 
indeed,  sometimes  alternate  partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor, 
in  Auvergne  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  in  general  an 
inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by  basalt.  It 
can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  greatly  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and' basalt  at  another,  for  we  know 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periods, 
and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters  ;  but  it  seems  that  in 
each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more 
felspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas  ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
water ;  whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar,  have 
each  scarcely  more  than  2^  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
the  difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more 
iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and 
other  felspathic  lavas  and  traps.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity  of 
rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the 
denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  ma- 
terials, therefore,  which  occupied  the  lowest  place  in  the  subteiTanean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  on 
the  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Test  by  included  fragments,  —  "We  may  sometimes  discover  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other, 
in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  evidence  of  super- 
position alone  would  be  insufficient.     It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find 
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conglomenlea  almost  excluBively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  or  trnp, 
associated  with  stratified  rociis  id  the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of 
intrusive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  f^;ree  generally  ia  mineral  character 
with  the  latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  detenoine  the  age  of  the  intru* 
Give  roch  by  knowing  that  of  the  fosailiferous  strata  associated  with 
the  conglomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  ia  explained  by 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  c«nipoeed  of  trap  pebbles  in  moddrn 
volcanic  islands,  or  at  the  base  of  Ktna. 

Post-Ptiocene  Period  (including  the  Recent),  —  I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological 
periods,  to  siiow  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  Ischia,  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era  ; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  imme- 
diately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Medilermnean  were 
already  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  The  southern 
and  eastern  flanks  of  Etna  are  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  deposits,  of  submarine  origin,  as  at  Aderno, 
Trezza,  and  other  places.  Of  sixty-five  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
I  procured  in  1828  from  this  formation,  near  Trezza,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  from  species  now  living  in  the  neighbour- 
ing sea. 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in 
the  sea  cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  are 
laid  open  to  view,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  re- 


VKwof  Ihe  111*  or C;chi|>t 


gtirded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land 
Here  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the 
argillaceous  and  sandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cut  through,  and  tu- 
faceous  breccias  formed.    Inclosed  in  these  breccias  are  many  angular 

■  This  view  of  the  1b1«  of  Cyclopt  is  from  in  original  drawing  bj  mj  Mend  ths 
latsCspuin  BosU  Uxll,  II.N. 
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and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different  states  of  a] 
ation  bj  heat,  and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cj-clopian  islets,  cr  ratber  rocks,  is  aboat 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  ( 
the  lominsa  of  which  are  occasionally  sabdivided  bj  thin  arenao 
lasers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.W^  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  colon 
lava  (see  fig.  464.)  in  which  the  teps  of  the  piliara  are  weathe 
and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemispherical.  In  some  places  in 
adjoining  and  lat^eat  islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  nortb-e 
ward  of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  464.X  the  overlj 
daj  has  been  greatty  altered,  and  hardened  b;  the  igneous  rock, 
occaaionallj  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  yet 
lamination  bos  not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rend< 
much  more  conspicuous,  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  465.)  I  have  represented  a  portioi 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin  lam 
„.  .ei  of  ^^i  uid  clay  have 

on  the  appearance  wl 
we  often  observe  in  som 
the  most  contorted  of 
metamorphic  schists. 

A  great  fissure,  runii 
from  east  to  west,  net 
divides  this  larger  isl 
into  two  parts,  and  lays  o 
its  internal  slnicture. 
the  section  thus  ezhibi 
a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  I 
cutting  through  an  o! 
mass  of  lava,  and  then  p« 
(rating  the  superincumt 
tertiary  strata.  In  one  pi 
the  kva  ramifies  and 
minates  in  thin  veins,  fi 
a  few  feet  to  a  few  inchei 
thickness.  (See  fig.  466 
The  arenaceous  Inra 
are  much  hardened  at 
point  of  contact,  and 
clays  arc  converted  into  i 
ccous  schist.  In  this  isli 
the  altered  rocks  assum 
honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singularly  c 
trasted  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  snme  beds  pres 
in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  ti 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which 
been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found 
■mall  fissures  travening  the  altered  mnrl,  showing  that  the  same  ca 
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which  introduced  tbe  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether 
we  suppose  sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into 
the  open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata, 

Poit-Flioeene  formationt '  near  Naples.  —  I  have  traced  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Geology"  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the 
last  2000  years.  The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during 
that  period  is  for  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  tbe 
formation  of  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  tbe  year  79,  and  the 
production  of  several  minor  cones  in  Iscbia,  together  with  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea  —  volcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scoriie  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly,  that 
whole  cities  were  buried — tracts  of  tbe  sea  have  been  filled  up  or 
converted  into  shoals  —  and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  during 
the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative 
levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
having,  near  Fuzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  mad  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  connection  vith  these  con- 
vulsions, there  are  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiie,  recent 
tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  bands  of  man, 
and  mingled  with  marine  shells- 
It  was  also  staled  in  this  work  (p.  113.),  that  when  we  examine 
this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  conust  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of 
a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such 
thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  than  2000  feet  id 
height.  These  post-pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  marine  shells, 
alternate  with  distinct  currents  and  sheets  of  lava  which  were  of 
contemporaneous  origin  i   and  we  find  that  in  Vesuvins  itself,  the 
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ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of  far  greater  volame  than  the  modem 
cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  far  greater  number  of  dikes.  In  con- 
trasting this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modem  date, 
one  principal  point  of  difference  is  observed ;  namelj,  the  greater 
frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary 
rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violenc(*,  rending  and 
shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and 
the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  by  the  earliest 
eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened,  and  an 
liabitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lavo,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoria?,  or  of 
anf^ular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the 

vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much 
probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic 
heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma. — The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at 
right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several 
inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely 
compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous 
lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined 
beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both 
ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a 
base  of  leucite  and  augit^,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite 
and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one 
dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  once  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is 
seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  cracks, 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  467.).  But  the  shape  of 
these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces 
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♦  Consult  the  valuable  memoir  of  M.    et  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Gcni^vc,  torn,  ii.  part  i 
X.  A.  Necker,  Mem.  dc  la  Soc.  do  Pbys.    Nov.  1822. 
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Dikes  or  veins  at  the  Punto  del  Nasooe  on  Somma.    (Necker.*) 

of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inex- 
plicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents 
caused  by  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like 
those  composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton*s  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following 
facts  :  —  "  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep 
part  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinued their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  motion. 

**  These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have 
found  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or 
eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity 
of  scorisB  that  had  formed  a  crust'  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having 
been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh 
again  into  an  open  channel.  After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in 
some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  worn  perfectly 
smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents  of 
the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  suc- 
cessively.** f 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissi|re,  through  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 
The  prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced 
and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,"  and  tlie  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such 
masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

♦  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in        f  PhiL  Trans.,  vol.bcx.,  1780. 
Hem.  above  cited. 
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The  texture  of  the  VesaTian  dikes  is  different  at  the  edges  and  in 
the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is 
Uirger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  dya- 
talline  state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreoiu^  and 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes,  on  the  contact  of  the 
vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of  these 
at  the  place  called  Primo  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when 
on  Somma,  in  1828,  I  saw  three  or  four  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in  perfect  harmonj 
with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr. 
Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy  texture  is  the  effect 
of  sudden  cooling,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystalline  grain  is 
produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to  consolidate  slowly  and 
tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure  woald» 
during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  sides, 
although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when 
we  compare  the  lava  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of  a  current 
flowing  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  refrigeration  has 
been  most  rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of  scoriform,  vitreous^ 
and  porous  lava ;  while  at  a  greater  depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more 
lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we 
descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recognize  with  a  magnifying 
glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed.  On  pene- 
trating still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  constituent  parts  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  in  the  Yesuvian  currents  distinct  crystals  of  augite  and 
leucite  become  apparent 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from 
a  moving  current.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the 
surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat;  while  the  interior,  although 
extremely  fine-grained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous 
parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests, 
by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before 
the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at 
the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be 
filled  from  above,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dana ;  and  in 
this  case  the  refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than 
when  the  melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an 
intensely  heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  in  St.  Helena 
almost  every  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modern  and  ancient 
part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for 
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the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly  exceeds 
that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava;  and  pressure  checks  the  ex- 
pansion of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of 
vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava ;  for  in  both  cases  the 
divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  Pliocene  Period  —  Vcd  di  Noto,  —  I  have  already  alluded 
(see  p.  150.)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great 
marine  formation  of  limestone,  sand,  and  marl,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sicily,  as  at  Vizzini  and  other  places.  In  this  formation,  which 
was  shown  to  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of 
oysters  and  corals  repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of 
contact  In  other  places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  intersecting 
the  fossiliferous  beds,  and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous  schist, 
the  laminae  being  contorted  and  shivered  into  innumerable  fragments 
at  the  junction,  as  near  the  town  of  Vizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Val  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  oc- 
casionally empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure 
is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I 
found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wack^,  and  prismatic  basalt,  intersecting 
the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli  Martiri, 
below  Melilli. 

Dikes,  —  Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen 
traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the 
pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate 
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Oround-pUui  of  diket  near  PalafonU. 

a,  LiiTa. 

b.  Peperino,  eonslftlng  of  volcanic  tand,  mixed  wUh 

fragmento  of  lava  and  limettooe. 


of  lime.  In  such  cases,  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  re- 
sulted from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  fi*ag- 
roents  of  limestone,  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to 
that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.    When  the  mass 
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was,  to  a  certain  degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent  open, 
80  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were 
perfectly  even  and  parallel.  Afler  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the 
rent  in  fig.  468.  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been  fractured  and 
shifted  horizontally  by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  {fig,  469.),  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperina  It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could  examine 
the  fioor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  waves 
have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic  island ;  for  when  a 
superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by 
denudation,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tufT,  or, 
in  other  words,  sections  of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which 
the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

OW  THE  DIFFERENT   AGES   OF  THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS — continued. 

Tolc&nic  rocks  of  the  Okler  Pliocene  period  —  Tuscany  —  Rome—  Volcanic  region 
of  dot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  lava- currents — Ravines  and  ancient  gravel-beds 
— Jets  of  air  called  Bufadors  —  Age  of  the  CnUilonian  volcanos  —  Mi<xrene  period 
—  Brown-coal  of  the  Eifcl  and  contemporaneous  trachvtic  breccias — Age  of  the 
brown-coal — Peculiar  cluuuctcrs  of  the  volcanos  of  the  upiKjr  and  lower  Eifel  — 
Lake  craters — Trass — Hungarian  volcanos. 

Older  Pliocene  period —  Tuscany.  —  In  Tuscany,  as  at  Radicofani» 
Viterbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
submarine  volcanic  tuffs  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred  when 
the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in  the 
course  of  deposition. 

Catalonia,  —  Geologists  are  far  from  being  able,  as  yet,  to  assign 
to  each  of  the  volcanic  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise 
chronological  place  in  the  tertiary  series ;  but  I  shall  describe  here, 
as  probably  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  a  district 
of  extinct  volcanos  near  Olot,  in  the  north  of  Sp^iin,  which  is  little 
known,  and  which  I  visited  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products  in 
Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  six  from  east  to  west.  The  vents  of  eruption 
range  entirely  within  a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  and 
the  branches,  which  are  represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the 
map,  are  formed  simply  of  two  lava-streams  —  those  of  Castell  Follit 
and  Cellent. 
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Dr.  Maclure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made 
known  the  existence  of  these  volcanos";  and,  according  to  hia 
description,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues, 
from  Amer  to  Moasanct.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of 
Hasaanet,  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  traces  of  a  lava-current ;  and  I  can 
any,  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoining  map  givea^a  correct  view  of 
tlie  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 

Geological  tlritcture  of  the  district. — The  eraptioDS  have  burst 
entirely  through  fossiiiferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  grey 
end  greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of 
numraulitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  qaortz, 
limestone,  and  Lydian  stone.  This  system  of  rocks  is  very  exten- 
sively spread  throughout  Catalonia  t  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cordona,  usually  con- 
sidered as  of  the  cretaceous  en,  ii  lubordinate. 

Near  Anier,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clny-slate.  They  run  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  the  fossiiiferous  strata  from 
their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west.     This 

I  died  bf  Daabcnj,  Descrip- 
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dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axil 
of  elevation,  and  prevaib  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the 
nap,  the  inclination  of  the  beds  being  sometimes  at  an  angle  of 
between  40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  phjeical  geography  of  the  country  has  under- 
gone no  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  tbe 
Tolc&nic  eraptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the  introductioD 
of  new  hills  of  scoriae,  and  currents  of  lava  npon  the  surface.  If  the 
lavas  could  be  remelted  and  poured  out  again  from  their  respective 
craters,  they  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in  which  they  are  now 
seen,  and  re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at  present  611.  The  only 
difference  in  the  external  configuratiou  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  con- 
sist in  this,  that  they  would  nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  or 
exhibit  marks  of  erosion  by  running  water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavas. —  There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points  whence 
lavas  may  have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow  line 
running  north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The  greatest 
nomber  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Olot, 
some  of  which  (Nos.  2,  3.  and  5.)  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut;  and  the  level  plain  on  which  tluit  town  stands  has  clearly 
been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  many  lava-streams  from  those 
hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  considerable  depth, 
like  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 


In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  miide  to  represent,  by  the  shading  of 
the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the  country 
is  composed."     The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1.)  in  the  distance 
*  This  view  ii  token  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  the  epot  in  1 B30, 
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is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator,  and  consist 
of  hypogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of  these  are 
the  fossiliferons  formations  (No.  4.)  which  are  in  shade.  The  hills 
2,  3.  6.  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the.  rest  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
sunshine  falls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic  ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the 
depth  of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  mentioned. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  hard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalena 
are  seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the  other,  separated 
by  a  horizontal  bed  of  scoriao  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is 
broken  by  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  "  Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of 
fragments  of  basalt,  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous 
hummocks  thus  formed  are  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of 
small  craters.  The  whole  precisely  resembles  some  of  the  modem 
currents  of  Etna,  or  that  of  C6me,  near  Clermont ;  the  last  of  which, 
like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these, 
called  Montsocopa  (No.  3.  fig.  471.),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and 
has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at  the  summit.  It  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  red  scoriae,  undistinguishable  from  that  of  the  minor  cones  of 
Etna.  The  neighbouring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2.)  and  Garrinada 
(No.  5.)  are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater 
of  the  whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called 
Santa  Margarita.  It  is  466  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circum* 
ference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly  covered  with  wood, 
wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  diflerence 
in  the  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  <^nes  in  these  two 
regions.  In  the  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale 
thrown  out  from  the  vents  is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in 
volume  the  scoriae,  pumice,  and  lava ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the 
cones  near  Olot  for  a  single  fragment  of  any  extraneous  rock ;  and 
Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Olot,  informed  me  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  any.  Volcanic  sand  and  ashes  are 
not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have  been  sometimes  scattered  by  the 

Fig.  41%  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted 

into  narrow  valleys,  as  is  seen  be- 
tween Olot  and  Cellent,  where  the 
annexed  section  (fig.  472.)  is  ex- 
posed. The  light  cindery  volcanic 
matter  rests  in  thin  regular  layers, 
just  as  it  alighted  on  the  slope 
a.  Secondary  conglomerate.  formed  by  the  solid  Conglomerate. 
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the  yallej  since  the  scoriae  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for  the  most 
part  removed. 

The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  the 
Vivarais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  considerable 
depth  in  narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively  thin  sheets 
in  places  where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed  on  nearly 
level  ground,  as  in  the  great  plain  near  Clot,  the  water  has  only 
excavated  a  channel  of  slight  depth  ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  great, 
the  stream  has  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly 
through  the  central  part  of  a  lava-current,  but  more  frequently  by 
passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  rock  which  bounds  the 
valley.  Thus,  in  the  accompanying  section,  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent, 
six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we  see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  tiie  small  stream ; 
while  the  inclined  stratified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite 
bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the 
currents  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  is  scoriaceous ;  farther  down  it  be- 
comes less  porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure  ;  still  lower  it 

Fig.  473. 


Section  above  the  bridge  of  Ccllirnt. 

a.  Scorinceous  lava.  d.  Scoria,  vegetable  toil,  and  alluvium. 

b.  Schistosf  lia^alt.  e.  Nunimulitic  limcstoiic. 

c.  Columnar  baaalt.  /.  Micaceous  grey  sandttone. 

divides  in  horizontal  plates,  each  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  is 
more  compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic  basalt 
about  5  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately  on 
the  subjacent  secondary  rocks ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention 
of  such  sand  and  scoriae  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  which  when  unprotected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent 
lava,  is  washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the 
bed  d  contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in 
other  places  fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vege- 
table soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  be- 
tween the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we 
follow  the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Planas 
towards  Amcr,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river 
there  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
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lying  limestone.  Occuionallj  an  aUuvium,  Beveral  feet  thick,  is 
interspersed  between  the  igneous  and  marine  formaUon ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebbles  occupy* 
ing  a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  fragments  of  lava ; 
whereas  in  the  moat  modern  gravel-beds  of  rivera  of  this  country, 
Tolcanic  pebbles  are  abundant. 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I 
observed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  that  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
near  San  Feiiu  de  Pallerols,  opposite  the  Castell  de  StoUes.  The 
lava  there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine 
lias  been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet  In  the  lower  part 
the  lava  has  a  columnar  structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were 
probably  required  for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine  ;  but  we  have 
no  reaaon  to  infer  that  this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than 
those  of  the  plain  near  Olot.  The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  conaequent 
velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable 
volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time. 


height. 


I  shall  describe  one  more  section  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of 
this  district.  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
cast  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  elope,  until  it  reaches  the  valley 
of  the  river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  comes  in  contact 
with  running  water,  which  has  removed  a  portion,  and  laid  open  its 
internal  structure  in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in  height,  at  the  edge 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Castell  Follit. 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel,  the  mass  of  kva 
has  been  cut  away  on  two  sides;  and  the  insular  rock  b  (fig.  474.) 
has  been  left,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  original 
current. 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceous, 
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passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt;  some  of  the  huge 
spheroids  being  no  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a 
more  compact  basalt,  with  crystals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five 
distinct  ranges  of  basalt,  the  uppermost  spheroidal,  and  the  rest 
prismatic,  separated  by  thinner  beds  not  columnar,  and  some  of 
which  are  schistose.  These  were  probably  formed  by  snccessiye 
flows  of  lava,  whether  during  the  same  eruption  or  at  different 
periods.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  igneous  rocks ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  modern  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

Buf actors. — The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavemoos 
structure,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
hill  of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the 
earth,  when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the 
same  hill  are  the  mouths  of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about 
twelve  in  number,  which  are  called  in  the  country  **  bufadors,"  from 
which  a  current  of  cold  air  issues  during  summer,  but  which  in 
winter  is  said  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these 
bufadors  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of  the 
season  was  unusually  intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from 
it,  which  may  easily  be  explained ;  for  as  the  external  air,  when 
rarefied  by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air 
of  the  caverns  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it  to  rush  out 
to  supply  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergne  and 
the  Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  volcanic 
action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the 
town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  shown, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical 
foundation  for  the  latter  part  of  this  story ;  and  any  geologist  who 
has  visited  Amer  must  be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any 
eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  house,  was  cast 
down  by  an  earthquake;  one  of  those  shocks  which,  at  distant 
intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  the  Pyrenees, 
and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Olot,  where  the 
movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent. 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the 
line  of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the  penod  of 
history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to 
the  extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The 
annexed  diagram  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical  form,  the 
results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

The  more  modern  alluvium  (d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by 
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Superpoiition  of  rodcs  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Catalonia. 

a.  Sandftone  and  nummulitic  limcatone. 

b.  Older  alluvium  without  volcanic  pebbles. 

c  Cooe«or»cori»and  lava.  d.  Newer  anuviuni» 

the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava;  whereas  the  older 
gravel  (b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions. 
In  neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered;  so  that  we 
can  merely  affirm,  as  yet»  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  some  of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  nummulitic  (Eocene  ?)  series 
of  Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium  (d)  of  unknown 
date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the  country  has 
not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  any  great  transient  flood  since  their  origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata 
occur,  which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  600  feet. 
From  the  sheUs  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond 
in  age  with  the  Subapennine  beds ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  upheaval  from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of 
volcanic  eroption  round  Olot.  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhaps 
subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present  quite  uncertain. 

Miocene  period —  Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eifel,  —  The  chronological 
relations  of  the  volciinic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are 
also  involved  in  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity ;  but  we  know 
that  some  portion  of  them  were  coeval  with  the  deposition  of  a 
tertiary  formation,  called  ''  Brown-Coal "  by  the  Germans,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  Miocene,  if  not  referable  to  the  Upper 
Eocene,  epoch. 

This  Brown-Coal  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonn,  resting  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  position,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the  Westerwald  and 
Eifel,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  in  the  next  page  (fig.  476.), 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Horner,  whose  residence  in  the  country 
has  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of  MM.  Noeggerath  and  Yon 
Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  now  given  has  been  principally 
compiled. 

The  Brown-Coal  formation  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand,  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay -ironstone,  and 
occasionally  silex.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes  black 
lignite,  are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregu- 
larly diffused  through  them.     They  contain  numerous  impressions  of 
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leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  nnd  are  extensively  worked  for  fuel,  whence 
the  nnme  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  liiycrs  of  trachytic  tuflTnre  interstmlified,  and  in 
tliese  tutfs  nrc  leaves  of  plants  identical  ivitli  those  foiinil  in  the 
brown-coal,  showing  tliiif,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

The  varieties  of  wood  in  the  li^'nite  are  said  to  belong  entirely  to 
dicotyledonous  trees ;  but  among  the  impressions  of  leaves,  collected 
by  Mr.  Horner,  some  were  referred  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  a  pnlin,  per- 
haps of  the  gcntis  Chnmo'.rops,  and  others  resembled  tlie  Ctnna- 
momum  dulce,  and  Podocarpus  macrophi/Ua,  which  would  also 
indicate  a  warm  climate.* 

The  other  organic  remains  of  the  brown-eoal  are  principally  fishes ; 
they  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale,  called  paper-eoal,  from  being 
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divisible  into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The  individuals  are  very 
numerons;  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  about  five  species,  which 
M.  Agassiz  informs  me  are  all  extinct,  and  hitherto  peculiar  to  this 
brown-coaL  They  belong  to  the  freshwater  genera  LeucUcus^  Aspius^ 
and  Perc€t.  The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  an  extinct  species,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ;  and  a  complete  series  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of  the 
tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animal.  With  these  a  salamander, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has  been  found,  and 
several  remains  of  insects. 

The  brown -coal  was  evidently  a  freshwater  formation ;  but  fossil 
shells  have  been  scarcely  ever  found  in  it ;  although  near  Marienforst, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bonn,  large  blocks  have  been  met  with  of  a  white 
opaque  chert,  containing  numerous  casts  of  freshwater  shells,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  Planorhis  rotundatus  and  Limnea  lonffiscatOy 
two  species  common  both  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  brown-coal  may  be  connected  in  age 
with  those  fiuvio-marine  formations  which  are  found  in  higher  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  as  at  Mayence  before  mentioned  (p.  177.). 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
the  brown -coal  formation,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering, 
at  others  attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet.  This  gravel 
is  very  distinct  in  character  fVom  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  called  "  Kiesel  gerolle  "  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches 
great  elevations,  and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic 
ejections.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  great 
changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was  formed ;  for 
its  position  has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  more  modem  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  region 
are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scorias  are 
interstratified  near  Andemach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I 
have  before  hinted  (see  p.  118.)  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic 
matter  between  beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without 
supposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place 
so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess ;  but  farther 
researches  should  be  directed  to  the  investigation  of  this  curious 
point. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant  These  formations^ 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of 
the  brown-coal,  were  the  first  of  a   long   series  of  eruptions,  the 
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more  recent  of  which    happened  when   the    country  had   acquired 
nearlj'  all  its  present  geographical  features. 

Never  volcanos  of  the  Eifel.  —  Lake-eratert, — As  I  recognized  in 
the  more  modem  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from  aaj 
previouslf  observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  them.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  an 
grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  aasodated  limestonei, 
replete  with  fossib  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Hed  Sandstone  gronp. 
The  Tolcanos  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata,  and 
when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  valleys  had  already  been 
formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
Talleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on  inter- 
vening platforms.  In  travelling  through  this  district  we  often  fall 
upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  we  were 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Dann, 
we  leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in 
which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  cUmb  a 
steep  hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata 
dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to 
a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoriie  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  surface;  dll,  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep  circular  take-basin. 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  the  first  of  three 
lakes  which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the 
barrier  of  two  neighbouring  cavities  (see  fig.  477.).  On  viewing  tlie 
first  of  these,  we  recognize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which 
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we  have  been  prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriaB  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we 
find  precipices  of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the 
action  of  heat;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and 
scorias,  dipping  in  opposite  directions  on  every  side,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  volcanic  craters.  As 
we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards 
visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (fig.  478.),  we  find  a  considerable  quantity 
of  scorias  and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling 
with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused 
shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it 
has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and 
surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting 
of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior 
is  at  an  angle  of  about  46  degrees ;  on  the  exterior,  of  35  degrees. 
Volcanic  substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth, 
hollowed  out  of  similar  strata;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt 
sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried 
under  vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scorie 
amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic 
substances  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosen- 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts, 
but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct 
current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form 
and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
precipitous  and  almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scoriae 
presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  6  (fig.  479.)  ;  which  I  can 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they  fell 

Fig.  479. 


StTAtiiled  rocks.  v.  Volcanic 

Outline  of  Motcnberg,  Upper  Eifel. 

*  Scrope,  Edin.  Joum.  of  Sci.,  Jane,        f  Hibbert,  Eztiiict  Volcanos  of  tba 
1826,  p.  145.  Rhine,  p.  84. 
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round  the  vent,  were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  masfl^  in 
consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see 
map,  p.  416.),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the 
Lago  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy  —  being  surrounded  by  a  ridge 
of  gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tuffs,  scoriae,  and  blocks  of 
a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  called  the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with  fields  of 
corn.  The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  and  shale  rise 
even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ;  but  they  are  overspread  by 
quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic  scoriae  and 
tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  composed  of 
cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesuvius.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  through  the  sand- 
stone and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it ;  and  I  observed 
some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriae  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had  fallen 
again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  large 
part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  loess  (p.  118.). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient 
sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava, 
and  often  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  scoriaei,  has  escaped  from  the 
newly  formed  cavity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  vol- 
canos more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very 
copious  aeriform  discharges,  unaccompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of 
melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  volume. 
I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifol  for  any  appearances 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses, 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  Chap.  XXIX. 

Trass, — In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice 
were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium 
called  trass,  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked 
up  some  valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone, 
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and  namerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If  this  trass  was  formed 
during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions  it  maj  perhaps  have  origi- 
nated in  the  manner  of  the  moja  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake 
basins.  The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  until  it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne  down 
into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such  a  flood, 
and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dispersed 
irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

Hungary,  —  M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary, 
describes  five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted 
islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral 
products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of 
the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals 
as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  {iilex  resinite),  pearlite,  obsidian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different 
varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones  ; 
some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have 
issued  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity ;  and  there 
are  conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte 
are  bound  together  by  pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of 
hot  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lance- 
rote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicified.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous 
deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized  wood,  and 
sometimes  entire  silicifled  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by 
M.  Boue,  and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in 
Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

ON  THE  DIFFEBENT  AGES  OF  THE  YOLCANIC  BOCKS — COtUinued* 

Yolcaiiic  rocks  of  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  periods  continued — Anrer^gpoe — Moot 
Dor — Breccias  and  aDinriiuns  of  Mont  Perrier,  with  bones  of  qnadrapeds — Biw 
dammed  up  bj  laTa-corrent — Bange  of  minor  cones  from  AuTeigne  to  the 
Vhrarais — Monts  Dome — Pay  de  Come — Paj  de  Parioa — Cones  noc  demided 
bj  general  flood — Yelaj — Bones  of  qnadrapeds  buried  in  scoriae — Cantal— - 
£ocene  Tolcanic  rocks — Tuffs  near  Clermont — HiU  of  Gcrgovia — Trap  of 
Cretaceous  period — Oolitic  period — New  Red  Sandstone  period — Carbonifieroas 
period — Old  Bed  Sandstone  period — **  Bock  and  Spindle"  near  St  Andrew's — 
Silurian  period — Cambrian  Tolcanic  rocks. 

Tertiary  Volcanic  Rocks. — Auvergne, — The  extinct  Tolcanos  of 
Auvergne  and  Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced 
their  eruptions  in  the  Upper  Eocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most 
active  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already  alladed 
to  the  grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in 
Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  178.). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2.  fig.  480.  p.  424.),  in  the 
lowest  conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3.  fig.  480.)  con- 
taining Upper  Eocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher 
beds  of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contempo- 
raneous origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes, 
huge  piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias, 
accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  super- 
imposed upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  and  others, 
were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe 
their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*  This  great  mountain 
rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat 
irregular  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their 
inclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is 
composed  of  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus^ 

*  See  the  map,  p.  179. 
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with  interposed  beds  of  trachjte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets,  till  they  reach  and  spread  themselves  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from 
the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scorise.  I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  at  the  close  of  Chap. 
XXIX.,  when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology. f 
The  average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is 
8^  6',  whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  (see  ^g.  457.  p.  394.),  the  flank^  of  which  have  been 
raised  by  recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the 
one  has  a  slope  of  6°  30',  the  other  of  7°  46'.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were 
at  first  more  horizontal  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly 
probable  that  during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give 
rise  to  so  vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the 
summit  or  centre  of  the  dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took 
place ;  and  during  the  distension  of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scoriaa 
may,  in  some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  incli- 
nation, than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot 
come  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  of  species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that 
the  earliest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits,  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Liraagne,  which  contain 
no  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  erup- 
tions took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained ;  and  others 
occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys 
had  already  been  excavated  through  freshwater  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  geological 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843. J 

*  Scrope's  Central  Fninoe,  p.  98.  J  See  Qoarterly  GeoL  Joum.,  vol  il 

t  See  chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  xxvl,         p.  77. 
7th  and  8th  editions. 
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Soction  from  the  valley  of  the  Couse  at  Nechert,  through  Mont  Perrier  and  Ifioire  to  the  VaUty 

of  the  AUier,  and  the  Tour  de  Boulade,  Auvergoe. 

IOl  LaTa-current  of  Tartaret  near  its  termU  5.  Lower  bone-bed  of  Fttrier,  odireocia  aaad 

nation  at  Nechera.  and  gravel. 

9.  Bone-bed,  red  tandy  clay  under  the  lava  of  4  a.  Baialtic  dyke. 

Tartaret.  4.  Basaltic  platform. 

8.  Bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  Boulade.  3.  Upper  freshwater  beds,  limeatooe,  mart,  gy|»- 
7.  Alluvium  newer  than  No.  6.  sum,&c. 

(k  Alluvium  with  bones  of  hippopotamus.  3.  Lower  freshwater  formation,  red  clay,  green 

5  e.  Trachytic  breccia  resembling  5  a.  sand.  &c. 
Bb.  Upper  bone- bed  of  Perrier,  gravel,  ftc  1.  Granite. 

6  a.  Pumlceous  brecciaand  conglomerate,  angu- 

lar masses  of  trachyte,  quarts,  pd>bles,  &c. 

It  maj  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated 
series  of  events,  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first 
lacustrine  strata  (No.  2.)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1.).  The 
changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  because 
they  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs  of  the 
intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3.),  once  formed  in  a  lake,  mast 
have  suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Couze  and  Allier  had  begun.  In  these  freshwater  beds.  Upper 
Eocene  fossils,  as  described  in  Chap.  XV.,  have  been  found.  The 
basaltic  dike  4'  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic 
matter  tlirough  the  Eocene  freshwater  beds,  and  may  have  been  of 
Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it  reached  the 
surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt,  as  often  cap  the 
tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen  on  Mont 
Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of 
basalt,  as  between  No.  4.  and  the  freshwater  strata.  No.  3.,  at  A,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  3  formed  at  that  period  the  lowest 
level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed.  Next  in 
age  to  this  basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand  and 
gravel  (No.  5.),  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon  this 
rests  a  pumiceous  breccia  and  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses  of 
trachyte,  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  ft, 
which  is  similar  to  5,  and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  are  supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found 
on  Mount  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain 
during  eruptions  ;  and  the  interstratifled  alluvial  deposits  contain  the 
remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds 
of  other  genera  referable  to  about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are 
extinct.  I  formerly  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the 
Miocene  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but,  whether  they  may  not  rather  be 
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ascribed  to  the  older  Pliocene  epoch  is  a  question  which  farther 
inquiries  and  comparisons  must  determine. 

Whatever  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  thej  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  ori- 
ginated. Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods,  such  as  rush 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanos  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on 
Etna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are 
suddenly  melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down 
fragments  of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud,  to  the  valleys  and 
plains  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these 
ancient  inundations  swept,  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  6  and  5  c, 
after  which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modern  alluviums 
(Nos.  6.  and  7.)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia 
of  distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.  Bravard,  the  bones  of  an 
hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest. 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  AUier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  down 
to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  fresh- 
water limestone  (No.  8.)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Tour 
de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  have  been 
collected  by  MM.  Bravard  and  Pomel.  In  this  assemblage  the  Ele^ 
phas  primigenitis,  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  Deer  (including  rein-deer), 
EquuSy  Bos,  Antelope,  Felts,  and  Cants,  were  included.  Even  this 
deposit  seems  hardly  to  be  the  newest  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  if  we 
cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire  (see  fig.  480.)  over  Mont  Perrier  to 
the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Couze,  we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9.), 
overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (No.  10.). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  No.  10.,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze,  consisting  partly  of 
the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  formed  of  loose  scorife, 
from  the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned. 
The  materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the 
Lac  de  Chambon,  are  also,  in  part^  derived  from  a  land-slip  which 
may  have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which  formed 
the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened  ;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  exist- 
ing valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets 
of  ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at  very 
high  levels  from  Mont  Dor.* 

*  For  a  view  of  Pay  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope's  Yolcanos  of 
Central  France. 
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When  we  follow  the  coone  of  the  riTer  Conie,  from  its  sooree  in 
the  lake  of  Chamhoo,  to  the  tenniiuitioQ  of  the  lavarcurreiit  at 
Nechers,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in 
most  places  cat  a  deep  channel  thnragh  the  lava,  the  lower  portioD  oC 
which  is  colomnar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  it  has  even  had  power 
to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work  of  ero- 
sion most  have  been  wery  slow,  as  the  basalt  b  tough  and  hard,  and 
one  column  after  another  must  have  been  undermined  and  redoced 
to  pebbles^  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  this 
operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed  of  sand  and 
ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can 
have  passed  over  this  r^on  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of 
Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  480.),  I  maj  observe  that  the 
lava-current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatlj  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  alluvium 
No.  9.,  consisting  of  a  red  sandj  claj,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  vallej  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvicola,  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  ex- 
tinct horse,  Equus  fosnlis.  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the 
same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus,  Bos,  CervuSy  Felisy  Canis^ 
MarteSy  Talpa,  Sorex,  Lepus,  Sciurtu^  3Ius,  and  LagomySy  in  all  no 
less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet 
nearly  all  of  them,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of 
difference,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the 
horse  above  alluded  to.  The  bones,  also,  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard, 
and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  the  fossils  before  enumerated, 
and  several  recent  land  shells,  such  as  Cyclostoma  elegans,  Helix  hor^ 
tensis,  H,  nemoralU,  H.  lapicida,  and  Clausilia  rugosa.  If  the 
animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied  the  eruptions  of 
the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly  modern  geolo- 
gical date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  belonged  to 
the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  That  the 
current,  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  may  nevertheless 
be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  may 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mammiferous  fauna 
from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman  bridge  of  such 
form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the  fifth  century, 
but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  St  Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river  Couze 
with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring  from 
the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  precisely 
like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been  excavated  by  the  river 
through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.     Most  of  these 
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cones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Aavei^ne  to  the  Vivarais,  and 
they  were  faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de 
Montlosier.  Tbey  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic 
lava.  Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a 
granitic  platform,  form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  436.),  about  18 
miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at 
the  summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having 
issued  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flawed  out  The  hills  are  com- 
posed of  loose  scorisB,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  pozzuolana,  with 
fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Puy  de  Cdme.  —  The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This 
conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  about  40^, 
to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  presents  two  distinct 
craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet.  A  stream  of 
lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  instead  of  issuing 
from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the  present 
site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad  sheet 
down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the  ancient 
river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus 
dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the  lava 
and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed, 
in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt  about  60  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebbles. 
Meanwhile  the  cone  of  Come  remains  stationary,  its  loose  materials 
being  protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill  standing  on  a 
ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground  whence  floods  of  rain- 
water may  descend. 

Put/  Rouge, — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of  the 
Sioule,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
Puy  Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal.  The 
cone  is  composed  entirely  of  red  and  black  scoriae,  tufi*,  and  volcanic 
bombs.  On  its  western  side  there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a 
powerful  stream  of  lava  has  issued,  and  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule.  The  river  has  since  excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava 
and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  of  400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this 
ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceous  lava ;  below 
this  a  thin  bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an 
elevation  of  50  feet  above  the  channel  of  the  Sioule.  The  gravel 
again  rests  upon  gneiss,  which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  50 
feet.  It  is  quite  evident  in  this  case,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gra- 
dually undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water, 
the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood 

*  Scrope*8  Central  France,  p.  60.,  and  plate. 
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upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  d  the 
Tallej  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

Puy  de  Pariau.^1\ie  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puj  de  Parioo, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  bj  time^ 
that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  ocmes 
in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  concetTe 
uninjured,  not  tn  9pUe  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first 
be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it  No  rills  can  collect 
where  all  the  rain  is  instantljT  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is 
remarkably  the  case  on  Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking 
directly  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the 
hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the 
freshest  aspect,  and  most  perfect  shape,  may  lay  claim  to  very  high 
antiquity.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these 
▼olcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  that 
general,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  principal  city  (Grergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the 
other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a 
river  by  one  of  the  most  modern  lava-currents.* 

Velay. — The  observations  of  ^L  Bertrand  de  Done  have  not  yet 
established  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Velay  were  in 
action  during  the  Eocene  period.  There  are  beds  of  gravel  in  Velay, 
as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different  heights  above  the  chan- 
nels of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these 
alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic  rocks ;  but  in  the 
newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  and  which  originated  when 
the  valleys  had  been  cut  to  a  greater  depth,  an  intermixture  of  vol- 
canic rocks  has  been  observed. 

At  St.  Privat  d'Allier  a  bed  of  volcanic  scoriae  and  tuff  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltic  lava ; 
and  in  this  tuff  were  found  the  bones  of  several  quadrupeds,  some  of 
them  adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were 
Rhinoceros  leptorhiniis,  HycBna  spelaa,  and  a  species  allied  to  the 
spotted  hyaena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species 
of  deer.f  The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  reminds  us 
of  the  published  accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Coseguina,  1836,  in 
Central  America  (see  p.  399.),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scorias 
fell  and  scorched  to  death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  animals 
and  birds. 

Plomb  du  CantaL — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 

♦  Dftubenj  on  Volcanos,  p.  14.  arc  given  bj  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue,  Ann. 

t  Edin.  Jonrn.  of  Set,  No.  It.   N.  S.     De  la  Soc.  d'Agricult.  de  Pay,  1828. 
p.  276.   Figures  of  some  of  these  remains 
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the  Cantal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the 
Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  coontrj  (see  Map,  p.  1 79.).  They 
form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of  only  4^, 
which  has  evidently  been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during 
a  long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic, 
and  basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias,  forming  a 
mountain  several  thousand  feet  in  height.  Dikes  also  of  phonolite, 
trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a  crater,  around  which  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circularly,  few  of  them,  except  the 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the  border  or  ridge  of  this  sup- 
posed crater.  A  pyramidal  hill,  called  the  Puy  Griou,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  cavity.*  It  is  clear  that  the  volcano  of  the  Cantal 
broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  before  de- 
scribed (p.  188.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a  depression  of  a  tract 
composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias,  even  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  freshwater 
beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene  shells. 
Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights.  Those 
of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  in  length, 
are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure  of  the 
mountain.  No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene  strata 
has  been  observed,  nor  any  tuffs  containing  freshwater  shells,  although 
some  of  these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  said  to 
imply  several  distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain 
in  the  intervals  between  great  eruptions.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Vissiere,  near  Murat,  is  a  spot,  pointed 
out  on  the  ]Map  (p.  179.),  where  freshwater  limestone  and  marl  are 
seen  covered  by  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  volcanic  rock.  Shifts 
are  here  seen  in  the  strata  of  limestone  and  marLf 

Eocene  period, — In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central 
France,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous 
and  pebbly  group  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and 
Yelay,  no  volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been  detected,  although  massive 
piles  of  igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As 
this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had  not  conmienced 
when  the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Yelay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage 
of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animals 
and  plants  still  flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateau, 
near  Clermont,  a  section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of 

*  Mem.  dc  U  Soc  Geol.  de  France,     f  See  Lrell  and  Mnrchison,  Ann.  de 
torn.  i.  p.  1 75.  Sd.  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 
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the  riyer  Allier,  in  which  beds  of  yolcanic  taff  alteniate  with  a  fresh- 
water limestone^  which  is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted 
with  fragments  oi  Tolcanic  matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  while 
showers  of  sand  and  scorise  were  projected  from  a  neighbouring 
Tent,* 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puj  de  Marmont,  near  Vejres^ 
where  a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing 
Eocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  preciselj  such 
as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  sab- 
siding  together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  highlj  inclined,  and  traversed  hj 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
branches. 

Gergavia. — The  hill  of  Grergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
example.  I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^oj  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers! ;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  whit^ 
and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by  a 
dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
in  them  for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.     Above  the 
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white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff. 
In  the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with 
compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  called  peperinos.     Occasionally  fragments  of  scoriae  are 

♦  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  21.  f  Ibid,  p.  7. 
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visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some 
thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff^  upon  which  lie  other  marly 
strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter.  Among  the  species  of  fossil 
shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inquinatc^  a  UniOi 
and  a  MelanopsiSy  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have 
been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  lime- 
stones, in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one 
confused  and  brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is 
sometimes  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of 
such  mixed  rocks  we  often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype, 
stilbite,  and  arragonite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some 
of  the  breccias  immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Ger- 
govia ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  scorise 
interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently,  by  intrusion  from 
below.  They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like  sediment  from 
water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  &om  igneous  action,  which  was 
going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine 
strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with 
the  proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of 
silex,  travertin,  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine 
strata  were  formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral 
and  thermal  springs  might  generate. 

Cretaceous  period. — Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  greensand, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous  action 
existed  in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Yirlet,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  Morea,  p.  205.,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps 
in  Greece,  called  by  him  ophiolites,  are  of  this  date ;  as  those,  for 
example,  which  alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and 
greensand  between  E^astri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist 
in  great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid 
with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  is 
established  by  the  following  proofs  :  first,  the  lithographic  limestones 
of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a  conglo- 
merate occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing  in  its  calcareous 
cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  together 
with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  which 
appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — Although  the  green  and  serpentinous 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  began 
during  the  Oolitic  period* ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  large  part  of 

♦  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  23. 
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the  trappean  masses,  called  opKiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  associated 
with  the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  in  our  own 
country,  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they 
traverse  and  overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  in 
1850. 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period, — In  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and,  according  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subse- 
quently into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  by  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl, 
resemble  sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglo- 
merates occurring  near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap 
porphyry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably 
thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter 
then  in  the  course  of  deposition.* 

Carboniferous  period, — Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap 
rocks  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field 
of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the 
higher  series  of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine, 
amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wack^,  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
subsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found 
not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but 
also  pieces  of  coal. 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along  the 
south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with  the 
Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  They 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidal.  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the 
sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on 
the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  they  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
St.  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  cliffs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  trap,  one  of  which  (fig.  4-82.)  is  aptly  called  the 
"rock  and  spindle,''!  ^or  it  consists  of  a  pinnacle  of  tuff,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  distaff,  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     The  largest  diameter  of  this 

♦  De  la  Beche,   GeoL   Proceedings,    Bum's  poems  may  remember,  is  a  Scotch 
Xo.  41.  p.  196.  term  for  distaff, 

t  "  The  rock,"  as  English  readers  of 


a.  UnKntUtd  ta<E  » 

wheel  19  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  pol7gona]  terauDations  of  the 
j^^  ^  columns  are  seen  round  the  circumference  (or  tire, 

as  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  accompwiy- 
ing  figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  lo  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  string  or  vein  of  greenstone,  which 
penetrated  the  tiifi*.  The  prisms  point  in  everj^ 
direction,  because  tliej  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  cooling  surfaces,  to  which  they  always 
arrange  themselves  at  right  angles,  as  before  ex- 
plained (p.  385.). 
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A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  bj  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parish 
of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire,  which  cuts  through  the 
grey  sandstone  and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  It  may  be  traced  for  manj  miles,  passing  through  the 
amjgdaloidal  and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Normans  Law.  In 
its  course  it  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the 
trappean  into  the  plutonic,  or  highly  crystalline  texture.  Profe88<^ 
Gustavus  Rose,  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds 
the  rock,  which  he  calls  dolerite,  to  consist  of  greenish  black  aogite 
and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  ingredient. 
A  small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also 
present.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  interesting,  because  both  the 
ancient  nnd  modern  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like  manner  of  augite, 
Labradorite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  period.  —  By  referring  to  the 
section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already  given 
(p.  48.),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglomerate.  No.  3., 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  system,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of 
granitic  and  quartz  rocks,  sometimes  exclusively  of  difierent  varieties 
of  trap,  which,  although  purposely  omitted  in  the  above  section,  are 
often  found  either  intruding  themselves  in  amorphous  masses  aqd 
dikes  into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones,  Na  4.,  or  alternating  with 
them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the  red 
sandstone,  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dikes,  but  they 
are  very  rare  in  Nos.  L  and  2.,  the  upper  members  of  the  group 
consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These  phenomena,  which 
occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are  repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills; 
and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  volcanic  eruptions  were 
most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefiy  of  felspathic  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calcareous, 
often  calcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet  also  with 
claystone,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and  tuff.  Some 
of  these  rocks  fiowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  en- 
veloped quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to  form 
conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley  Den, 
in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of  hills 
(see  section,  p.  48.),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  tuffs  composed 
of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south-east  or  north- 
west, conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

Silurian  period, — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R. 
Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  that 
county  were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic  eruptions 
beneath  the  sea ;  and  the  ashes  and  scoriae  then  ejected  gave  rise  to 
a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaccous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other 
rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in  places  where 
syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs  occur  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian  fossils. 
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such  as  casts  of  encrinites,  trilobites,  and  moUusca.     Although  fossil- 
iferous,  the  stone  resembles  a  sandj  clnystone  of  the  trap  family.* 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  with  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry 
and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like 
those  in  the  associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip.f 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified 
trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thickness 
of  350  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyry,  clink- 
stone, and  other  varieties ;  and  the  interposed  Llandeilo  fiags  are  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolites.^ 

The  vast  thickness  of  contemporaneous  trappean  rocks  of  lower 
Silurian  date  in  North  Wales,  explored  by  our  government  sur- 
veyors, has  been  already  alluded  to.  § 

Cambrian  volcanic  rocks, — Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  account  of 
the  geology  of  Cumberland,  has  described  various  trap  rocks  which 
accompany  the  green  slates  of  the  Cambrian  system,  beneath  all  the 
rocks  containing  organic  remains.  Different  felspathic  and  por- 
phyritic  rocks  and  greenstones  occur,  not  only  in  dikes,  but  in 
conformable  beds ;  and  there  is  occasionally  a  passage  from  these 
igneous  rocks  to  some  of  the  green  quartzose  slates.  Professor 
Sedgwick  supposes  these  porphyries  to  have  originated  contempo- 
raneously with  the  strati66d  chloritic  slates,  the  materials  of  the 
slates  having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  by  submarine  eruptions 
oftentimes  repeated.  || 

*  MurchisoD,  Silarian   System,  &c        t  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
p.  230.  §  Chap.  XXVII.  p.  S5S. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  272.  U  Geol  Trans ,  2d  series,  yoL  ir.  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

PLCTOinG  BOCKS  —  GRANITE. 

General  aspect  of  gnmite — Deoompoong  into  spherical  mssses —  Rude  ooliimnar 
structure — ^Analogy  and  difference  of  volcanic  and  plntooic  fonnatioos-^Miiicnls 
in  granite,  and  their  arrangement — Graphic  and  porphjrritic  granite — Ifntnal 
penetration  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar — Occasional  minerals — Sjenite— 
8jenitic,  taloose,  and  schorlj  granites  —Eurite — Passage  of  granite  into  trap — 
Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire — Analogy  in  compositioa  of 
trachyte  and  granite — Granite  reins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the  Valonine^  and 
other  countries — Different  composition  of  reins  from  main  body  of  granite — 
Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite— Apparent  isnlatinn 
of  nodules  of  granite — Quartz  veins — Whether  plutonic  rocks  are  ever  orerijing 
— Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstratified 
division  of  the  crystaUine  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have  stated 
that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more 
crystalline  textore,  bat  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias^ 
which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath 
seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of 
pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled 
gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other  peculiarities 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been  formed  at  con- 
siderable depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized 
slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great 
depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  name  of 
"  Plutonic  rocks."  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that  the  in- 
fluence of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the  crater 
of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps  several  miles 
or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  may,  or  rather  must  be,  distinct ;  so  that  volcanic  and 
plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes  even  in 
composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the  surface, 
the  other  far  beneath  it. 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 
to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually 
found  underlying  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
trap  very  commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with 
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a  acantj  yegetation.  The  snrface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  port  in 
■  crumbliDg  state,  and  the  hilla  &re  often  sannontited  b^  piles  of 
stones  like  the  remains  of  a  Rtratifleil  masa,  as  in  the  annexed  fignre, 
and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  thej  have  been 


mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  qaadrangnlu, 
acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  the  edges 
and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A  similar 
spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as  cbaracteristie  of 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  formatioots  and  it  must  be  ryferrod  to 
analogous  causes,  as  yet  hut  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheleSB  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures, 
so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar,  structure.  Ex- 
amples of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Laud's  Eod,  in 
Cornwall     (See  figure.) 


GrulU  hnliv  t  cubiddal  ud  rude  oolunui 


The  plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic,  in  having 
veins  or  ramificotions  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  ad- 
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JMniiig  roek^  uid  auciiig  altentioiu  ia  tbcw  laM,  wludi  viD  be 
pnaentl^  described.  Tbtrf  abo  Rsanbfe  tnp  in  ctwf  iwiwg  bo 
(vgBiiic  remaiiu ;  bat  tber  di9«r  id  being  man  noifbrm  in  le&lue, 
wfaole  moantain  niiwgi  of  indefinite  extent  aM>eartiig  to  km  on- 
pnnted  under  conditioat  preciwlj  siniUr.  They  also  diflWr  in  nerer 
b«ng  acoriaceom  or  amj^daloidal,  and  never  fonning  a  ptvphjij 
with  an  nnerjstalliiM  base,  or  alteraaiiiig  with  taSa,  Nor  do  they 
form  oonglcMnerates,  although  there  ia  sometimes  an  inaeamble  paaaigs 
from  a  fine  to  a  coarse-grained  granita^  and  occasionally  patches  of  a 
fine  testore  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felnpar,  qoartz,  and  mica  are  osnally  ctmndcnd  as  the  minenli 
eoential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  moM  abandant  in  qoantitj',  and 
the  proportion  c^qiurtz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  The^  minerals  are 
united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crystallization ;  that  ia  to  laj, 
there  is  no  regular  arrangeoKnt  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  aa  ta 
gneiss  (see  fig.  486.),  except  in  the  variety  termed  graphic  grvule, 


which  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  reins.  This  variety  is  a  coniponnd 
of  felspar  and  quartz,  bo  arranged  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar 
structure.     The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  first  formed. 


leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  darker-coloored 
quartz.  This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
alternate  plates  of  febpar  and  quartz,  presents  broken  lines,  which 
have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphovs  state,  fonos 
a  vitreous  moss,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
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OTstaUised  ;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fuuble  than 
nlex,  thaj  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  \xpoa  the  quartz.  This 
fad,  qiparently  so  paradoxic^,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
Bpeculation.  We  shonld  ■utnr&ilj  have  anticipated  that,  during  the 
eooling  of  the  mass,  the  flintj  portion  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
solidate [  and  that  the  different  varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as  garnota 
and  tonnnalines,  being  more  easily  liquefied  bj  heat,  would  be  the 
last  Preciseljr  the  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  passage  of  most 
granitic  aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the  more 
fusible  minerals  being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  transparent,  glassj 
quartz,  which  has  often  taken  verj  faithful  casts  of  each,  ao  as  to 
preserve  even  the  microscopical!/  minute  striationi  on  the  surface  of 
prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon 
have  been  proposed  hy  iSM.  de  Beaumont,  Fournet,  and  Durocher. 
They  refer  to  M.  Giaadin's  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  quartz, 
wliich  show  that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of  remaining  in  a 
viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  This  "gelatinous  flint" 
is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  plasticity  long  after 
the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  temperature ;  and  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  suggests,  that  electric  action  may  prolong  the  duration  of 
the  viscosity  of  silex.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  the  quartz  and 
felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  forms  on  each  other,  affi)rding 
evidence  of  the  simultaneous  crystallization  of  both.* 

Porfhyritie  granite,  —  This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
that  variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  felspar,  sometimes  more  than 
3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary  base  of  granite. 
An  example  of  this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  granite  of  the  Land's 
End,  in  Cornwall  (fig.  489.).    The  two  larger  prismatic  crystals  in 


Porhnitk  iTulU.    I.u>il'i  End,  CanBi 


this  drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also 
seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this  base  also 
appear  black  specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or 
less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  quartz, 
the  translucency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of 
the  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of 
the  quartz,  nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
engraving, 

*  BoJletij:,  Sd  sMe,  it.  1304. ;  aad  Archiae,  Birt.  det  Vroffia  de  GtuL,  L  38. 
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The  uniform  mineral  ehanuster  of  large  masses  of  g;rmnite  seems 
to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  jcomponent  elements  were 
thorooghlj  mixed  ap  together,  and  then  ciystallixed  onder  predadj 
similar  conditions^  There  are,  however,  msnj  accidental,  or  '^  occa- 
sional,'' minerals,  as  thej  are  termed,  which  belong  to  gnmitei 
Among  these  Uack  schorl  or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  gamet» 
and  floor  spar,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  they  are  too  sparinglj  dis- 
persed to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  Thej  show,  never- 
theless, that  the  ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same; 
and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-vaiying  pro- 
portions of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

i^enite. — When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is 
very  commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite :  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  granite,  except  when  mineralogicaly  ex- 
amined in  hand  specimens,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  s  geo- 
logical member  of  the  same  plutonic  family  as  granite.  Syenite^ 
however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  character  throughout  ex- 
tensive regions,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its  quartz,  and  to 
pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap  family. 
Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional 
minerals. 

Syenitic-granUe, — The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Guernsey. 

Talcate  granite^  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than 
12,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for 
the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rocky  and  schorly  granite.  — The  former  of  these  is  an 
aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and 
mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of 
granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite. — A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  Crystals  of  quartz  and  mica  are  some- 
times scattered  through  the  base  of  Eurite. 

Pegmatite,  —  A  name  given  by  French  writers  to  a  variety  of 
granite;  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar;  frequent  in 
granite  veins ;  passes  into  graphic  granite. 

All  these  granites  pass  into  certain  kinds  of  trap,  a  circumstance 
which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in  favour  of  what  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also  of  igneous  origin.  The 
contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of  granite,  to  that  of  the  most 
common  and  earthy  trap,  is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  each  member  of 
the  volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming  porphyritic,  and  the  base  of 
the  porphyry  may  be   more  and  more  crystalline,  until   the  mass 

*  Boase  on  Primaiy  Geology,  p.  16. 
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posses  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  nearlj  allied  in  mineral  com- 
position. 

The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  consist,  almost  ezclusivelj,  of  seven  elements,  namely,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron;  and  these  maj 
sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a  porous  lava,  a 
compact  trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  on 
farther  examination  —  for  on  this  subject  we  have  yet  much  to  learn 
—  that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain  proportions  is  more 
favourable  than  in  others  to  their  assuming  a  crystalline  or  true 
granitic  structure ;  but  it  is  also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the 
same  materials  may,  under  different  circumstances,  form  very  dif- 
ferent rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example,  may  be  glassy,  or  scori- 
aceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid 
rate  at  which  it  cools ;  and  some  trachytes  and  syenitic-greenstones 
may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the  crystallization  take 
place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure 
of  granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen 
to  escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the 
atmosphere.  Bontigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter, 
at  a  white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it 
can  vapourize  water ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind 
us  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove 
the  gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district 
of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-porphyry,  and  syenitic-greenstone,  resting 
on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a 
region  equally  extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to 
the  plutonic  rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

*<  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,**  says  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
'*  is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  but 
sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many 
places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and 
hornblende;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  com- 
pound, it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at 
length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a 
basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a  schistose  tendency 
on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of 
the  western  coast."!  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland, 
a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  graduates 
in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt.^ 

•  Balletin,  vol  iv.,  2d  aer.,  pp.  1318.      f  Syst.  of  GeoL,  vol  I  p.  157. 
and  1320.  X  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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In  Hungaty  there  are  yarieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modern  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica,' 
bat  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  pene- 
trated by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in 
Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there 
before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would 
have  appeared  as  in  fig.  490.;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in 


Fig.  490. 


Fig.  491. 


Junction  of  granite  and  argillaceous  schiftt  in  Glen 
Tilt.    (MacCulloch.)» 

Qg.  491.,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the 
beds  of  clay -slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably 
in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character 
by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a 
more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  hornstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  492.)  represents  another  junction,  in 
the  same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to 
reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards 
their  termination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  In 
some  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the 
limestone,  and  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  larger  mass; 
while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of 
Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue,  and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly 
crystalline  ;  but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly 
where  it  is  penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture 
disappears,  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of 
hornstone.  The  associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into 
hornblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite.t 

♦  GeoL  TranB.,  Ist  scries,  toL  iii.  pi.  21.        f  MacCulloch,  GrcoL  Trans.,  voLiil 

p.  259. 


GBANITB  VEINS. 


FlftM. 


The  conrersion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  manj  other  instances 
into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would  be  diffi- 
cult of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are 
always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quarts,  mica,  or  felspar  dis- 
seminated  through  them.  The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the 
rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fused,  and  so 
spread  more  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcauic  rocks, 
there  is  every  gradation  from  a  tortuous 
vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike, 
such  as  intersect  the  tuSs  and  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Dikes  of  granite 
may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the 
southern  flank  of  Mount  Battock,  one  of 
the  Grampians,  the  opposite  walls  some- 
times preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for 
a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  more 
sinuous  in  their  course  than  those  of  trap. 
They  present  similar  shapes  at  the  most 
northern  point  of  Scotland,  and  the  sonth- 
ernraost  extremity  of  AfVico,  as  the  an- 
nexed drawings  will  show. 

*  Cqil.  B.  Hall,  Tnm.  Boy.  Soc.  Edhk,  toL  vfi. 
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It  !•  not  aneaauaoa  fbroneaetof  gnnhe  TamtoiBterseetSDoClMr; 
lad  sotnediDa  then  are  three  seta,  as  in  tbe  esTiroBa  ttf  HoU- 
bo^  where  the  gniiite  od  the  banks  of  the  river  Ne^er  is  aem 
to  conast  of  three  Tarieties,  differing  in  colour,  gnin,  and  vaiiaoa 
pecnliaritiea  of  mineral  composition.     One  of  tbeae,  Tbi«A  i 


deatlj  the  aecotid  in  age,  ii 


cut  throtigh  an  older  granite; 
and  anodter,  adll  newer,  tnvenea 
both  the  Mccnd  and  the  BxtL. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds 
of  granite.  One  of  tliean,  em- 
poeed  of  hcvnhleDdev  mica,  fd- 
tptr,  and  qnarti,  is  of  n  dark 
coloor,  and  is  aeen  onderljijig 
gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite^ 
which  penetrates  the  dark  Tarietj 
everywhere  in  vdns.* 

The  accompaojing  ^etebea 
will  explain  the  manner  in  whidt 
granite  veins  often  ramify  and 
ent  each  other  (ftgs.  4&1.  and  495.).  Thej  represent  the  manner 
in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,   in  Satberiandshire,   is   inter- 


Onotte  Tfin«  trm<ttnkm$  rovi*  m  Ciii* 


(MMCulkeh.> 


sected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour,  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  hornblende-schist,  here  associated  with  the  gneiss,  renders  them 
very  conspicuous. 

Granite  very  generallj  assumes  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  a 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  tbe  veins  which  it  sends  into 
contiguous  rocks.  TbuH,  according  to  Proressor  Sedgwick,  the  main 
body  of  tbe  Cornish  granite  is  na  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz,  and 
felspar;  but  tbe  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granular 
aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  other  varieties  quartz  prevails 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspar  and  mica  ;  in  others, 
the  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is  simply  composed 
of  white  granular  felspar.} 


*  MuCnlloch,  Spt.  of  GcoL.  toL  i 
p.  58. 
t  WcHem  Iilandi,  pL31. 


t  On  G«d.  of  Cornwall,  Camh.'naiit. 
voL  L  p.  124. 
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Fig.  496.  is  i  sketch  of  a  gronp  of  granite  veina  in  Cornw&U, 

giTea  b;  Uesjm.  Ton  Oeynfaamen  aod  Voa  Decben.*    The  muD 


tittt,  OntUftr  Can,  CatBwXL 


"boiy  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphjritic  sppearance,  vith  large 
cTjstols  of  felspar ;  hut  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  an'd  without 
these  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the  Teios  is  from  16  to 
20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland, 
an  ordinarj  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  qaartE,  and  inics,  sends 
forth  veins  into  a  talcose  gneiss  (or  stratified  protogine),  and  in  Bom6 
places  lateral  ramifications  are  thrown  off  from  the  prindpal  veins  at 
right  angles  (see  fig.  497.),  the  veins,  especiallj  the  minute  ones, 
being  finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 


VdMoTinidHlBtakncpMtai.    (L  A.  N«d«.> 


It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  schist  and  granite,  as  thej  approach, 
seem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  for  both 
undergo  a  modification  of  mineral  character.  Hie  granite,  still 
remaining  unstntified,  becomes  charged  with  green  particles ;  and 
the  talcose  gneiss  assumes  a  granitiform  structure  without  losing  its 
stratification.  I 

•  PhiI.M«K.»ndAMnls,No.sr.aBw  Mftn,  de  U  Soc  de  PhyiL  de  Gfnire, 
•cries.  March,  1S39.  ISiS.    I  fisitcd,  id  IS33,  the  spot  r»- 

t  Neckgr,  nir  la  ViL  de  TiloniM,    feired  to  in  Bg.  *d; 
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Frofeasor  Eeillun  drew  mj  ftttention  to  MTeral  loolitiM  in  the 
oonntrj  nor  Ghiistunu,  where  the  miiteral  charmcter  of  gneiM 
appears  to  liave  been  affected  bj  a  granite  of  mach  newer  origin,  for 
some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  The  gneisa,  witboat  loaing 
its  laminated  ttmctnre,  seenu  to  have  become  charged  with  k  larger 
quanti^  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  coh>or,  (ban  the  fdspar 
nsoallj  belonging  to  tbe  gneisa  of  Norwaj. 

Granite,  sjrenite,  and  those  porphjries  which  have  a  granitifmm 
EtTDctare,  in  short  all  plntonic  rocks,  are  freqaentlj  obaerred  to 
contain  metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  BtratiGed  fonnationa. 
On  the  other  band,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  as 
a  general  law,  more  metalliferoos  near  snch  janctions  than  in  other 
positions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have 
been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  tbe  fused  mass,  and  that  the 
contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  some- 
times the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vidm^,  tnaj  hare 
caused  the  sublimation  of  the  metals.* 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Klarkerud,  near  Christiania,  in 
JSorwuj,  where  tbe  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged  throngb- 
ont  a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  large  masses  and 
in  veins.  Thisfactisconsidered  by  some  geologists  to  militate  gainst 
the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a  fluid  state.  Bat  it 
may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of  trap,  which  almost  all 
now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass  through  the  same  fowiliferoQS 
strata,  near  Christiania,  without  deranging  their  strike  or  dip.f 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  small  masses  of  givnite 
detached  from  the  main  body,  as  at  ab,  fig.  498.,  and  above,  fig.  492, 


and  a,  fig.  497.,  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  iirecon- 
cilable  with  the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  veins ;  but  many  of 
thetn  may,  in  fact,  be  sectiona  of  root-shaped  prolongations  of  granite ; 
while,  in  other  cases,  they  may  in  reality  be  detached  portions  of 
rock  having  the  plutonic  atmciure.  For  there  may  have  been  spots 
in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  there  wss  an  assemblage 
of  materials  more  fusible  than  the  rest,  or  more  fitted  to  combine 
readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

I'l     G«a     NoTv^ica  j 
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Veins  of  pure  quarts  are  often  found  in  gruitei  u  in  manj  itratified 
rocka,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  or  trap,  to 
large  bodies  of  rock  of  ajmilar  compo^tion.  They  appear  to  have 
been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infiltered.  Such  segre- 
gation, as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  have  clearly  taken 
place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolidation  of  the  contain- 
ing rock.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near 
Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  annexed  Motion  is  seen  on  the  beach.  It 
appears  that  the  alternating  strata  of  whitish  granitiform  gneiss,  and 
black  hornblende-schist,  were  first  cut  through  by  a  greenstone  dike, 
about  2^  feet  wide  I  then  the  crack  ab  passed  through  all  these  rocks, 
and  was  filled  up  with  quarti.  The  opposite  walls  of  the  Tein  are  in 
some  parts  incrusted  with  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  the  middle 
of  the  vdn  being  filled  up  with  copunon  opaque  white  quartx. 

Fis.  «B-  We  have  seen  that  the  volca- 

nic formations  hare  been  called 
CJVETlying,  because  they  not  only 
penetrate  others,  but  sfvead 
over  them.  Mr.  Necker  has 
proposed  to  call  the  granites 
the  underlying  igneous  rocks, 
and  the  distinction  here  indi- 
(^ate(l  is  highly  characteristic. 
It  Vita  indeed  supposed  1^  some 

„    *"'  'he  earlier  observers,  that  the 

w;TroD;udstWjHi,w.r'chH«i.i;  granite  of  Christiaoia,  in  Nor- 
way, was  intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  or 
paleozoic  strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fossiliferous  shale  and 
limestone.  But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  fossil- 
iferoua  rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  super- 
position in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose 
observations  on  this  controverted  point  I  had  opportunities  in  lt}37 
of  verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds 
of  euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  plutonic 
rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  truly  be  descriiwd  as  inter- 
posed conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  porphyries 
(a  c,  fig.  SOO.^  which  divide  the  bitnminons  shales  and  argillaceous 


>1(li  prlniUT  Fgitiltftnwi  Iti 


limestones,//     But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are  partially  un- 
conformable, as  b,  and  may  lead  ua  to  suspect  that  the  others  also. 
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notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification,  have  been 
forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphjritic  rocks  above  mentioned 
are  highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic  In  proportion  as  the 
masses  are  more  yoluminous,  they  become  more  granitic  in  their 
texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send  forth  veins  into 
contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  beautiful  iUustration 
of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks^ 
not  only  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in 
their  relations  of  position  to  associated  formations.  If  the  term  over- 
lying can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a  plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in 
proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire  a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active 
volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce  simul- 
taneously very  different  effects  near  the  surface,  and  far  below  it ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystallizing  of 
fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  leas 
miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the 
surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  xlass  of  rocks 
analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  paiticuUurfl^ 
might  almost  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic  form- 
ations to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their  positive 
and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep  subterranean 
ongin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering  the  descrip* 
tions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to  find 
in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava,  and 
downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer,  that  our  vertical 
sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places 
a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  de* 
monstrated  to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  although 
deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have  become 
uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  elevation  above 
the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which  we  have  at- 
tributed  the  upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  the  summits  of  some 
mountain  chains.  But  to  these  and  other  topics,  I  shall  revert  when 
speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  relative  ages  of  different  masses 
of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  PLUTOKIO  BOCKS. 

Difficultj  in  ascertaining  the  precifle  age  of  a  plutonic  rock — Test  of  age  by  relative 
position  —  Test  bj  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  by  mineral  camposition — 
Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible 
— Tertiary  plutonic  rocks  in  the  Andes  —  Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks — 
Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Daitmore  altering 
Carboniferous  strata  —  Granite  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period — Syenite  altering 
Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss — Most  ancient 
plutonic  rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form — On  the  probable  age  of  the 
granites  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igDeous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficultj  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous 
formations.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere^  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has 
crystallized  from  a  state  of  filsion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that 
case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests ;  1st,  relative  position ; 
2dty,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  3dly,  mineral 
characters ;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position.  —  Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  rest 
on  granite ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  strata,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone,  occupy 
a  similar  place.  In  all  these^  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in 
positijn  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The 
crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  super- 
imposed, and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration.  —  But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the 
manner  before  described  (p.  442.),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive 
traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter. 
Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequeL 

Test  by  mineral  composition.  —  Notwithstanding  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last 

Q  a 
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chapter  that  there  are  manj  yareties,  such  as  Sjenite,  Talcose  granite, 
and  others.  One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  found  exclusivelj 
prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  a 
homogeneous  character ;  so  that  having  ascertained  its  relative  age 
in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus 
determine  from  a  single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitic 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral  called  sircon  abounds,  has 
altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south 
of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone  ;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  than 
common  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved 
these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite 
of  Norway  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian 
strata,  which  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  period;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  con- 
sisting of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coaL  (See 
p.  456.) 

Test  by  included  frctgments, — This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North 
America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein  traversing 
granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap,  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected 
from  below*,  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
superficial  slaty  and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Miocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible.  —  The  explana- 
tion already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  probable 
relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  bein<' 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in 
the  open  air ;  and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer 
period.  The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
year  1759,  which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550 
feet,  was  found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the 
eruption.f  We  may.  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  sub- 
terranean lava  may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the 
volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration 
may  be  extremely  gradual.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be 
retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of 
heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the 

♦  Silliman's  Joum.,  No.  69.  p.  123.        f  See  **  Principles,'*  Index,  "  Jorullo." 
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Lipari  Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  com- 
municate with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava 
once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  If  then  it 
be  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur 
in  the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
beneath  them*,  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock 
generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation,  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions,  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and 
denudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  forma- 
tions, before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the 
upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America 
by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the 
more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface 
by  the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below,  — 
subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  501.),  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  formations 
may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock,  No.  L,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain. 
This  protrusion  of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  II.  III.  and  IV. 
Part  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata.  No.  1.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4.,  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock 
No.  IV.,  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although 
of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
vulsions of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite  will 
be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the  highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of 
mountain-chains.  During  that  time  the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  might 
be  covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks,  —  In  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  205.),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 

♦  "  Principles,"  Index,  «*  Volcanic  Eruptions.** 
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Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those 
vast  movements  which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level 
have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  for- 
mations of  Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most 
disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  even  the  fiysch^  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted 
into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has  been  in 
a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  tYi^flysch  was  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much  whether  it 
be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite,  as  whether  it  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  Iil  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonio 
rocks  laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of 
the  Chilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  trans- 
verse section,  examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and 
Mendoza,  the  Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and 
parallel  chains,  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  the 
strata  in  both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been 
altered.  In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  called  the  Peuquenes,  are 
black  calcareous  clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Gryphceay  Turri' 
tellOf  Terebratula,  and  Ammonite,  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe. 
They  are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a 
plutonic  rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglome- 
rates are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous 
slates  before  mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to 
certain  tertiary  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
mineral  character,  but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata 
are  not  only  associated  with  trap  rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also 
altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  talc.  They  are 
traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite,  and  by  numerous 
veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold ;  all  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  underlying  granite.*  We  have,  therefore,  strong 
ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonic  rock,  here  exposed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  of  later  date  than  certain  tertiary  for- 
mations. 

*  Darwin,  pp.  390. 406. ;  second  edition,  p.  319. 
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Bat  Ae  tbeorj  ftdofited  in  dns  woik  of  dw  mlm  ■  ■  ■■!  bb  aripa  of 
tiie  hrpoggne  formatioiis  would  be  onteBabk^  if  die  hhhhmlJ  &et 
htre  aUoded  to,  of  the  eppeannee  of  terdsrj  gnmite  at  the  imfai 
VH  DOC  a  TKn  ezeeptkn  to  the  general  nde.  A  rnnffiiVralilc  laMe 
of  time  must  inteimie  lietween  the  formatioo  in  the  oetlm 
of  platonie  and  metunorphie  rocks,  and  their  cmeigcuee  at  the" 
fiiee.  For  a  long  series  of  sabternmean  moremeiits  moat 
before  sach  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the 
and,  before  thej  can  be  rendered  risible  to  man,  some  strata 
preriooslj  eorered  them  most  nsoallj  hare  been  stri|^»ed  otT  br  de- 
nodation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Baj  of  Baic  in  15381,  in  Cutch  In  1819, 
and  on  serend  occasions  in  Peru  and  ChiH,  since  the  commenecmeat 
of  the  present  centorj,  the  permanent  opbeaTal  or  sabsidoice  of  knd 
has  been  acoHnpaDied  bj  the  simoltaneons  emisaon  of  lava  at  one  or 
more  points  in  the  same  Tokanic  region.  From  these  and  odwr 
examples  it  maj  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  eardi's 
crust,  operations  bj  which  sea  is  oonrerted  into  land,  and  land  j—i^ 
tea,  are  a  part  onlj  of  the  conseqaences  of  subterranean  igneoos 
action.  It  can  scarce!  j  be  donbted  that  this  action  consists,  in  aereat 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  oocasionallj  the  Bqnefaction,  at  rocka» 
causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  ^Km^nfr 
▼<rfume  than  before  the  application  of  heat.  It  cimsists  also  in  ths 
generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  bj  heat,  and  the  injection 
of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rocksw  The 
prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean  causes  hare  operated 
in  Sicilj  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be 
appreciated,  when  we  remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of 
that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  fit>m  30 
to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same  period, 
a  similar  amount  of  upheavaL 

The  like  observations  maj  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  £k)cene  period,  the 
entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  verj  lofty 
portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  *,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  its 
present  altitude ;  and  even  those  tracts,  which  were  already  dry  land 
before  the  Eocene  era,  have  almost  everywhere  acquired  additional 
height.  A  large  amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  daring  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have 
either  become  the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's  crust 
or  have  been  rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments  at  a  much 
greater  height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they  probably  equal, 
if  not  exceed  in  volume,  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  We  are 
entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change  of  equivalent  im- 

^  See  map  of  Europe  and  explanation,  in  Principles,  book  L 
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portance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the  earth's  crust  within 
an  equal  quantity  of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene  epoch.  Thej  who 
contend  for  the  more  intense  energy  of  subterranean  causes  in  the 
remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history,  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  give 
an  answer  to  this  question  than  they  anticipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions,  during 
the  tertiary  period,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  uplieaval  to  the 
surface  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboni- 
ferous. The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods ;  and  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act, 
the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and 
recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the 
existing  sedimentary  strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation, 
others  might  assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted 
down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition 
of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceous  period. — It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that 
chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.     Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot 

easily  be  decided.     Suppose  6,  c,  d,  to 
^•^^'  be  three  members  of  the  Cretaceous 

series,  the  lowest  of  which,  ^,  has  been 
altered  by  the  granite  A,  the  modify- 
ing influence  not  having  extended  so 
far  as  c,  or  having  but  slightly  affected 
its  lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be 
possible  for  the  geologist  to  decide 
whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  A,  and 
alteration  of  h  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently  thrown 

down  upon  c. 

As  some  Cretaceous  rocks,  however,  have  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume  that 
plutonic  formations  of  the  same  age  may  not  have  been  brought  up 
and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000  or  3000  feet  on  the 

flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias.—\n  the  department  of  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  in  France,  near  Vizille,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black 
argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with  belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular 
texture,  but  is  extremely  fine-grained.  Wljen  nearer  the  junction  it 
becomes  grey,  and  has  a  saccharoid  structure.  In  another  locality, 
near  Champoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and 
rose-coloured  felspar,  is  observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary 
rocks,  producing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  30  feet 
downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the 
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granite.  (See  fig.  503.)  In 
the  altered  nuas  the  argil- 
laceous beds  are  hardened, 
the  limestone  is  Baccbaroid, 
the  gritz  quartzose,  and  Id 
the  midst  of  them  U  a 
thin  la^er  of  an  imperfect 
granite.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant  circumstance  that 
near  the  point  of  contact, 
hoth  the  granite  and  the 
secondary  rocks  become 
metalliferous,  and  contain 
nests  and  small  veins  of 
blende,  galena,  iron,  and 
copper  pyritea.  The  etr»- 
tiSed  rocks  become  harder 
and  more  crystalline,  but 
the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly  crystallized 
near  the  junction." 

Although  the  granite  is  iQcumbeot  in  the  above  section  (fig.  503.), 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  they  seldom 
retain  the  position  which  they  must  originally  have  occupied. 

A  considerable  mass  of  syenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  by 
Dr.  MacCuIloch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
age  of  the  lias.f  The  limestone,  which,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite,  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  tliem  near  its 
junction,  where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.) 
At  Predsizo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are 
limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augilic  porphyry,  which 
passes  insensibly  into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  gra- 
nular marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  junction.§ 

Carboniferous  period. — The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm- 
measures  of  that  county,  which,  from  their  position,  and  as  containing 
true  coal-plants,  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite^ 
like  the  syenitic  granite  of  Christianio,  has  broken  tlirough  the  stra- 
tified formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  they 

•  Elic  de  Beaninont,  mr  les  Montsgnes        J  Western  Islands,  toI.  i  p.  33a  plate 
de  I'Oiaans,  &c   Men.  de  la  Soc  d'HiBt.     IB.,  liga.  S,  4. 
Not.  de  Paris,  torn.  v.  §  Von  Buch,  Annalea  do  Chimie,  &c 

t  ^  MurehisuD,  GeoL  Trtaia.,  Sd 
sericE,  vol,  ii,  pan  iL  pp.  311 — 331. 
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approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  •*  elvans.*'*  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modem  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  much  newer. 

Silurian  period. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Yon  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact,  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate*  (See  p.  447.)  Yon  Buch  supposed 
that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the 
strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the 
point  of  contact,  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as 
at  a,  fig.  504.,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  at  5,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the 
junctions,  however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plu- 
tonic rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
trappean  formations,  t 
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Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma- 
tion of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss, 
at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide 
difierence  of  epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts:  —  The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian  beds>  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which 
had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were 
superimposed  (see  fig.  505.).     The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold  ; 

Fig.  505. 


OneiM.  Granite.  GneiM. 

Granite  tending  veins  into  Silurian  itraU  and  Oneiw,—  Clirittiania,  Norway. 

*  ProccediDgs  of  Geol.  Soc,  vol  iL    works  of  Keilhau,  with  whom  I  examined 
p.  562.  this  coontiy. 

f  See  the  Gasa  Nonregica  and  other 
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first,  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of 
the  newer  beds,  containing  organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ; 
secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  transition 
strata.  Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  in- 
clined ;  secondly,  the  period  when  they  were  denuded ;  thirdly,  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  the  transition  deposits.  Yet  the  granite 
produced,  after  this  long  interval,  is  often  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of  separation  between  them ; 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuous  veins  of  granite  pass  freely 
through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  more  or  less  melted 
when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had  such  junctions  alone  been 
visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  otlier  sections,  how  long  a  period 
elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  injection  of 
this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely 
solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  character, 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may 
learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in 
Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to 
some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites, — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was 
very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata, 
and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9.).     But  so 
greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all 
the  known  fossiliferous  deposits.     Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting- granitic  veins,  we 
might  then  affirm  the  plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.     Still  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  inves- 
tigated, we  are  acquainted  with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
crust  of  our  planet.     Even  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume 
that    there  never  were   any  antecedent   strata   containing   organic 
remains,  which  may  have  become  metamorphic.     If  we  find  pebbles 
of  granite  in  a  conglomerate  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may 
then  feel  assured  that  the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the 
Lower  Cambrian  formation.     But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely 
Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the  fundamental  granite,  although  of 
high  antiquity,  may  be   posterior   in   date  to   known   fossiliferous 
formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite,  —  In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
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to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.* 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in 
contact,  it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  bj  a  calcareous 
cement.  The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite, 
are  but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity 
the  amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
stratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
square.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  recent  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this 
subject  f,  that  the  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid. 
There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction  —  no  alteration  as  if  by 
heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in 
which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments  of  the 
secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and  chalk, 
so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran. — In  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plu- 
tonic,  and  metaroorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a 
very  small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks. 
(See  section,  fig.  606.)  On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are 
chloritic-schists,  blue  roofing-slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamor- 
phic  order  (No.  1.),  into  which  the  granite  (No.  2.)  sends  veins. 
This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  schists  (No.  1.), 
which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  con- 
glomerate and  sandstone  (No.  3.),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old 
Red  formation,  to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones 
(No.  4.)  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period^  upon 
which  are  other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of 
No.  4.),  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured may  belong  to  the  New  Red  sandstone  period.  All  the 
preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the  volcanic  rocks  (No.  5.), 
which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone,  claystone-porphyry, 
and  other  varieties.     These  appear  either  in  the  form  of  dikes,  or  in 

*  Mnrchiflon,  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,        f  Geognostische  Wandemngen,  Leip- 
vol  ii.  p.  307.  zig,  1838. 
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dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness,  overlying  the  strata 
(No.  4.).  They  sometimes  pass  into  syenite  of  so  crystalline  a  form, 
that  it  may  rank  as  a  plutonic  formation ;  and  in  one  region,  at 
Ploverfield,  in  Glen  Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (6.  a)  is  seen  asso- 
ciated with  the  trap  formation,  and  sending  veins  into  the  sandstone 
or  into  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.  This  interesting  discovery  of 
granite  in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  northern  mass  of  granite  by  a  great  thickness  of 
secondary  strata  and  overlying  trap,  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker 
of  Greneva,  during  his  survey  of  Arran  in  1839.  We  also  learn  from 
the  recent  investigations  of  Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  that  a  similar  fine- 
grained granite  (No.  6.  b)  appears  in  the  interior  of  the  northern 
granitic  district,  forming  the  nucleus  of  it,  and  sending  veins  into 
the  older  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.).  The  trap  dikes  which 
penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cut  off,  according  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  fine  grained. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  granite  (No.  6.  b)  may  be  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Ploverfield  (No.  6.  a),  and  this  again  may  belong 
to  the  same  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  (No.  5.).  K 
there  be  any  difference  of  date,  it  would  seem  that  the  fine-grained 
granite  must  be  newer  than  the  trappean  rocks.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coarser  granite  (No.  2.)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1.),  into  which  it 
sends  veins. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  that  no 
pebbles  of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone  in 
Arran,  although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower 
above  them.  As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  and 
sand  are  mainly  composed  of  the  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occurring 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  total  absence  therefore  of  granitic 
pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologists  who 
have  successively  visited  Arran,  and  they  have  carefully  searched 
there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.  The 
rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartz,  chlorite-schist,  and 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series ;  nor  in  the  newer  conglo- 
merates of  No.  4.  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.  Are 
we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  like 
the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6.  a),  is  more  modern  than  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  island  ?  This  we  cannot  assume  at  present,  but  we  may 
confidently  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  had 
been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  crystalline 
schists  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  No.  3. 
were  deposited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  the 
granite,  which  now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist.  May  we  then 
conclude,  that  the  schists  sufiered  denudation  before  they  were  ia- 
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Taded  bj  granite?  This  opinion,  althoogh  not  inadnuasibley  is  bj 
no  means  fully  borne  out  bj  the  evidence.  For  at  the  time  when 
the  Old  Red  sandstone  originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  xnsj  have 
formed  islands  in  the  sea,  as  in  fig.  507.,  over  which  the  breakers 

Fif  -  507. 
Sta 


rolled,  or  from  which  torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down 
gravel  and  sand.  The  plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then 
have  been  previously  injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  jet  maj 
never  have  been  exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  this  rock  may  have  been  thmst  up 
bodily,  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  trappean  and  plutonic  formations  (Nos.  6.,  6.  a, 
and  6.  b). 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran. 
We  can  also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  erreat  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably 
suffered  during  their  emergence  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
c,  d,  c,  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap.  The 
overlying  trap  also  ceases  very  abruptly  on  approaching  the  boundary 
of  the  great  hypogene  region,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment 
facing  towards  it  as  at  f^  fig.  506.  When  in  its  original  fluid  state 
it  could  not  have  come  thus  suddenly  to  an  end,  but  must  have  filled 
up  the  hollow  now  separating  it  from  the  hypogene  rocks,  had  such 
a  hollow  then  existed.  This  necessity  of  supposing  that  both  the 
trap  and  the  conglomerate  once  extended  farther,  and  that  veins  sodi 
as  c,  dy  fig.  506.,  were  once  prolonged  farther  upwards,  prepares  ns 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  granite  may  at  one  time 
have  been  covered  by  newer  formations,  under  the  pressure  of  which, 
before  its  protrusion,  it  assumed  its  highly  crystalline  texture. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern 
nucleus  of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene 
slates  (No.  1.)  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3.)  dip  away  from 
it  on  all  sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards 
the  granite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  because 
these  hypogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than  one 
geological  epoch,  and  ay  at  smome  points,  perhaps,  have  their  original 
order  of  position  inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  the 
quaquaversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  bo^ 
and  the  comparative  horizontality  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  great  amount  of  movement  at  that  point  where  the  granite 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  up  bodilj,  and  where  we  may  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  distended  laterally  by  the  repeated  injection  of 
fresh  supplies  of  melted  materials.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HETAMOBPinC  ROCKS. 


Grcneral  character  of  metamorphic  rocks —  Gneiss — Hornblende-schist — Mica-schist 
— Clay-slate — Qaartzite — Chlorite-schist — Metamorphic  limestone — Alphabe- 
tical list  and  explanation  of  other  rocks  of  this  family — Origin  of  the  metamorphic 
strata — Their  stratification  is  real  and   distinct  from  cleavage — Joints  and 

,  slaty  cleavage — Supposed  causes  of  these  structures — How  far  connected  with 
crystalline  action. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks:  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic;  and,  thirdly,  the 
plutonic,  or  granitic;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before 
explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They  who  still  question  this 
opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other 
cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they 
appear  alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain, 
those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist, 
are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family;  gneiss,  for 
example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  lower 
geological  position  than  mica-schist.  But  although  such  an  order 
may  prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is  by  no  means  universal, 
nor  even  general,  throughout  the  globe.     To  this  subject,  however,  I 

♦  For  the  geology  of  Arran  consult  the  series),  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker*s  Memoir,  read 

works  of  Drs.  Hutton  and  MacCulloch,  to  the  Royal  Soc.  of  £din.  20th  April, 

the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Von  Dechen  and  1840,  and  Mr.  Ramsay's  Geol.  of  Arran, 

Oeynhausen.  that  of  Professor  Sedgwick  1841.    I  examined  myself  a  largo  part  of 

and  Sir  R.  Murchison  (GeoL  Trans.  2d  Arran  in  1836. 
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shall  i^in  revert,  in  the  Ust  chapter  of  this  Tohune,  when  the 
cbroDological  relations  of  Ihs  metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

The  following  nia;^  ^  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class :  —  gneiss,  mica-schiat,  homblende-schist,  clay- 
slate,  chlurite-Gchist,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain 
kinds  of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneist. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified  granite, 
being  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica.  In  the  specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a 
speck  of  mica  and  grain  of  quartz.     The  dark  layers  ore  compoeed  of 


grey  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  occasionally  a  grain  of  fel^m 
intermixed.  The  rock  splits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of  these  dariter 
layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
shining  spangles  of  mica.  The  accompanying  quartz,  however, 
greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but  the  moat  ready  cleavage  it 
determined  by  the  abundance  of  mica  iu  certain  parts  of  the  da^ 
layer. 

Instead  of  these  thin  laminie,  gneiss  is  sometimes  simply  divided 
into  thick  beds,  in  wliicb  the  mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  planes  of  strati Rcation. 

The  term  "  gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  ■ 
wider  sense,  to  designate  a  farmalian  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
rock  prevails,  but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  more  especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  These 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  case,  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar 
enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  hornblende  may  be 
superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss; 
or  talc  may  be  substituted  for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss,  a 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  tale,  in  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French). 

HombUnde-sehist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of 
hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes  grains 
of  quartz.     When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  nearly  in  equal 
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quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corresponds  in  character  with 
^e  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and  has  been  called  **  primitive 
greenstone."  It  may  be  termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these 
hornblendic  masses  may  really  hare  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have 
since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schisty  or  Micaceous  schist^  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentially 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this 
formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve- sided  crystals 
form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist.  This  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay'slatCf  or  Argillaceous  schist.  —  This  rock  resembles  an  in- 
durated clay  or  shale,  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile,  often 
affording  good  roofing  slate.  It  may  consist  of  the  ingredients  of 
gneiss,  or  of  an  extremely  fine  mixture  of  mica  and  quartz,  or  talc 
and  quartz.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining  and  silky  lustre  from 
the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it  contains.  It  varies 
from  greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  colour.  It  may  be  said  of  this, 
more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is  common  to  the  metamorphic 
and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay-slates  taken  from  each  division 
would  not  be  distinguishable  by  mineralogical  characters. 

Quartzite,  or  Quartz  rock^  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz, 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found 
in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of 
these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocks  by 
the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant 
in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica.  Often  associated  with,  and  gra- 
duating into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

HypogenCy  or  Metamorphic  Umestane. — This  rock,  commonly  called 
primary  limestone^  is  sometimes  a  thick  bedded  white  crystalline 
granular  marble  used  in  sculpture  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in 
thin  beds,  forming  a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and 
appearance  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  It  alternates 
with  both  these  rocks,  and  in  like  manner  with  argillaceous  schist. 
It  then  usually  contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionally 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  talc.  This  member  of  the  meta- 
morphic series  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene 
districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed 
in  the  Alps. 

Before  ofiering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonymes. 
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AcTixouTB-SGHiST.  A  slaty  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefljr  of  actiiiolite,  (aa 
emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,)  with  some  admixtore  of  tdspu, 
or  quartz,  or  mica. 

Ahpelitb.  AlominouB  date  (Brongniart) ;  occars  boih  in  the  metamosphie  and 
foflnliferons  series. 

Amphiboutb.    Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

AKOILLACBOU9-8CHI0T,  or  Clat-slatb.    See  p.  465. 

Abkose.    Term  nsed  by  Brongniart  for  granular  Quartute,  which  aeo. 

Chiabtolite-slate  scaroelj  differs  from  daj-slate,  but  includes  munerons  oystals 
of  Chiastolite  $  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastdite  ocean 
in  long  slender  rhomboidal  aystab.    For  composition,  see  Table,  p.  377. 

Chlobitbhsghist.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral,  is 
abundant     See  p.  465. 

Clat-slate,  or  AsoiLLACBOusHScnisT.     See  p.  465. 

EuRiTB  and  Eubitic  Porphtbt.  A  base  of  compact  felspar,  with  grains  of  lamiBar 
felspar,  and  often  mica  and  other  minerals  disseminated  (Brongniart). 
M.  D*Aubui8son  regards  eurite  as  an  extremely  fine-grained  granite,  in 
which  felspar  predominates,  the  whole  forming  an  apparently  homogeneous 
rock.  Eurite  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plntonic  rock,  bat  occars  also 
in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica-slate. 

Gnbiss.    a  stratified  or  laminated  rock,  same  composition  as  granites     See  pL  464. 

Hornblende  Kock,  or  Ajcphiboute.  Composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  The 
same  composition  as  hornblende-schist,  stratified,  but  not  fissile.     See  p.  976. 

HoBNBLENDE-SGHiST,  or  Slatb.  Composed  chiefly  of  hornblende,  with  occa^oBaUy 
some  felspar.     See  p.  464. 

HoBNBLENDic  or  Stenitic-Gneiss.  Composcd  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. 

Htpooene  Limestone.    See  p.  465. 

Mabble  .     See  p.  465. 

Mica-schist,  or  Micaceous-schist.    A  slaty  rock,  composed  of  mica  and  qaam 

in  variable  proportions.     See  p.  465. 
Mica-slate.     See  Mica-schist,  p.  465. 

Phtllade.    D*  Aubuisson's  term  for  clay-slate,  finom  ^vAAar,  a  heap  of  leares. 
Prixabt  Limestone.     See  Hypooenb  Limestone,  p.  465. 
Pbotooine.      See   Taloose-gneiss,  p.  464. ;   when  unstratified  it   is   Taloose- 
granite. 

QuABTz  Bock,  or  Quabtzite.    A  stratified  rock ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  qnartL 
See  p.  465. 

Sebpentine  occurs  in  both  diTisions  of  the  hypogene  series,  as  a  stratified  or  nnstn- 
tified  rock ;  contains  much  magnesia ;  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  minenl 
called  serpentine,  mixed  with  diallage,  talc,  and  steatite.  The  pure 
of  this  rock,  called  noble  serpentine,  consist  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
generally  of  a  greenish  colour :  this  base  is  commonly  mixed  with  o:dde  of 
iron. 


Talcose-oneiss.     Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protogine,  hot  ei 

stratified  or  laminated.     See  p.  464. 
Talcose-schist  consists  chiefly  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  or  of  talc  and  Msptit 

and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  day-slate.^ 

Wuitestonb.    Same  as  Eurite. 
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Origin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata, 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  I  may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
their  probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewarn 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controversy, 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends,  and  beyond 
which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was  once  a  favourite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamorphic 
formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and 
hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example),  have  been  formed, 
not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animals  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and 
we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be 
called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originally  de- 
posited as  sediment  from  water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists 
of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests 
their  division  into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary 
fossiliferous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  existence  in  both  of  an  occasional  slaty  structure,  but  extends  to 
every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of 
fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  characters  which 
the  metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  obliterated  by  plu- 
tonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in  the  crystalline 
and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds  varying  greatly  in 
composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  gneiss 
alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende-schist,  or  with  granular 
quartz,  or  limestone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  difierent  strata 
may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like 
manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  granular 
limestone  in  thin  layers. 

As  in  fossiliferous  formations  strata  of  pure  siliceous  sand  alternate 
with  micaceous  sand  and  with  layers  of  clay,  so  in  the  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  rocks  we  haVe  beds  of  pure  quartzite  alternating  with 
mica-schist  and  clay-slate.  As  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  we 
meet  with  limestone  alternating  again  and  again  with  micaceous  or 
argillaceous  sand,  so  we  find  in  the  hypogene,  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
alternating  with  pure  and  impure  granular  limestones. 
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It  haa  also  been  shown  that  tlie  ripple-mark  ia  very  commonlj 
repeated  thronghout  a  considenble  thickness  of  foMiliferous  stratft ;  io 
in  mica-schtst  &nd  gndss,  there  is  sometimes  an  nnduUtion  of  the 
Uminn  on  a  minute  scale,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  a  modiflcatimi  of 
similar  inequalities  in  the  original  deposit. 

In  the  CTjBtalline  formations  also,  as  in  manj  of  the  sedimentaiy 
before  described,  single  strata  are  sometimes  made  up  of  lunine 
placed  diagonally,  such  laminn  not  bdng  regularly  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  cleavage. 

This  disposition  of  the  layers  is  tllastrat«d  in  the  soeompanjiag 
diagram,  in  which  I  hare  represented  carefnlly  the  stratification  of  a 
coarse  argillaceous  schist,  wbidi 
Fif.na  I    examined    in    the    Pyreneei^ 

part  of  which  approaches  in  cha- 
racter to  a  green  and  blue  roofing 
slate,  while  part  is  extremely 
quartEOse,  the  whole  mass  passing 
downwards  into  micaceous  scbisL 
The  vertical  section  here  exhi- 
bited is  about  8  feet  in  bright, 
and  the  layers  are  sometim«  so 
thin  that  fifty  may  be  counted  in 
the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Some 
of  them  consist  of  pure  qnarts. 
The  inference  drawn  from  the  phenomena  above  described  in 
favour  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  clay-slate  and  other  crystalline  strata, 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  foci  that  many  of  these  metamorphie 
rocks  occasionally  alternate  with,  and  sometimes  pass  by  intermediate 
gradations  into,  rocks  of  a  decidedly  mechanical  origin,  and  exhi- 
biting traces  of  organic  remaiifs.  The  foesilifcrous  formations, 
moreover,  into  winch  this  passage  is  effected,  are  by  no  means 
invariably  of  the  same  age  nor  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  will  be 
aAerwards  explained. 

Stratificalion  of  the  metamorphie  roehi  distinct  from  cleavage. — 
Tlie  beds  into  which  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hypogene  limestone 
divide,  exhibit  most  commonly,  like  ordinary  strata,  a  want  of  perfect 
geometrical  parallelism.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  alternate  recurrence  of  layers  of  distinct  materials,  the  stratified 
arrangement  of  the  crystalline  rocks  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
supposing  it  to  be  simply  a  divisional  structure  like  that  to  whidi 
we  owe  some  of  the  slates  used  for  writing  and  roofing.  Slatg 
cleavage,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  in  many  cases  been  produced  by 
the  regular  deposition  of  thin  plates  of  fine  sediment  one  upon 
another ;  but  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is  decidedly  nneon. 
nectcd  n'ith  such  a  mode  of  orijiin,  and  where  it  is  not  even  confined 
to  the  aqueous  formations.  Some  kinds  of  trap,  for  example,  as 
clinkstone,  split  into  laminn,  and  are  used  for  roofing. 

There  are,  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  three  distinct  forms  of 
■tructure  exhibited  in  certain  rocks  throughout  large  districts :   vix. 
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—First,  Btntification ;  Bacondlf,  joints  ;  and  thirdly,  slaty  cleavage  ; 
the  two  last  having  no  conoection  with  true  bedding,  and  having 
been  superinduced  by  causes  ahsolntely  independent  of  gravitation. 
Ail  these  difienmt  structures  must  have  different  nunea,  even 
though  tliere  be  some  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully 
studying  the  appearances,  to  detude  upon  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  ■ 

JoinU. — Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  forms  of  atmcture 
or  joints,  they  are  natural  fisanres  which  often  traverse  rocks  in 
straight  and  well- determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the  quarrym&n, 
as  Sir  R.  Uurchisou  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as 
exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  greatest 
aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  sufficient  number 
cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into  symmetrical 
blocks-t  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part  smoother  and 
more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The  joints  are 
Straight-cut  chinks,  often  slightly  open,  often  passing,  not  only 
through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls  of 
limestone  or  other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretionary 
action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata.  Such  joints, 
therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes 
snperindnced  upon  sedimentary  depouts.} 

In  the  annexed  diagram  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  represent 
exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other  joints,  J  J,  are 
parallel.  S  S  ore  the  lines  of  stratification  ;  D  D  are  lines  of  shity 
cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
planes  of  stratification. 

Fis-sia 


Joints,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  are  distinguishable  from 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  intervening  between  two 
joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  the  joints,  whereas  a  ock  is  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in 
the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleav^e.  In  some  cases  where  the  strata 
are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still  perfectly  parallel.  This 
has  been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  511.), 

*  QeoL  Traaa,  ad  ttrita,  toL  ItL  p.  davelopod  fa  Uop,  Hanfbrd,  ftc,  p. 
480.  345. 

t  The  Simian  SjiUm  of  Bock*,  h        %  Ibid.,  p.  24S. 
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Fig.  511. 


Parallel  planes  of  dearage  intenecting  curved  f trata.    (Sedgwick. ) 

which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  bedding  is  there 
indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  of  a  b'ghter  and  some 
of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass.  Such  stripes  are  found  to 
be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification,  wherever  these  are 
manifested  bj  ripple-mark,  or  by  beds  containing  peculiar  organic 
remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata  are  of  a  coarse  mechanical 
structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained  crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in 
which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage  extends  through  the  coarser  and 
finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection  in  propor- 
tion as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is 
only  when  these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely 
vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  considerable 
angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  the  Welsh  chains,  for  example, 
the  average  angle  is  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the 
cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  those 
of  stratification,  but  more  frequently  to  opposite  points.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate 
with  those  composed  of  finer  particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either 
entirely  confined  to  the  fine-grained  rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  ex- 
hibited in  that  of  coarser  texture.  This  rule  holds,  whether  the 
cleavage  is  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification  or  not 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly 
vertical  partings,  and  these  are  ofWn  so  much  more  conspicuous  than 
the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced  observer  will  almost 
inevitably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular 
in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost  horizontal.* 

Now  these  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  partings 
which  have  been  already  observed  to  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic 
rocks  into  cuboidal  and  prismatic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see 
clay  and  starch  when  dry  split  into  similar  shapes,  which  is  often 
caused  by  simple  contraction,  whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  sandstones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on  cool- 
ing ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again 
to  very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  altemations  of 
temperature  have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of 
joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on 

*  Introduction  to  Geologj,  chap.  ir. 
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sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  ha^  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic. 
Certain  crystals  also  acquire  bj  the  application  of  heat  a  new  internal 
arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external  form 
remaining  unaltered. 

Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  that  in  referring  both  joints  and  slaty 
cleavage  to  crystalline  action,  we  are  borne  out  by  a  well-known 
analogy  in  which  crystallization  has  in  like  manner  given  rise  to  two 
distinct  kinds  of  structure  in  the  same  body.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a 
six-sided  prism  of  quartz,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  prism.  It  is  impossible  to  cleave  the  crystals  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  prism,  just  as  slaty  rocks  cannot  be  cleaved  parallel  to 
the  joints;  but  the  quartz  crystal,  like  the  older  schists,  may  be 
cleaved  €id  infinitum  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes.* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  fissures  called  joints  may  have  been 
the  result  of  different  causes,  as  of  some  modification  of  crystalline 
action,  or  simple  contraction  during  consolidation,  or  during  a  change 
of  temperature.  And  there  are  cases  where  joints  may  have  been 
due  to  mechanical  violence,  and  the  strain  exerted  on  strata  during 
their  upheaval,  or  when  they  have  sunk  down  below  their  former 
level  Professor  Phillips  has  suggested  that  the  previous  existence 
of  divisional  planes  may  often  have  determined,  and  must  greatly 
have  modified,  the  lines  and  points  of  fracture  caused  in  rocks  by 
those  forces  to  which  they  owe  their  elevation  or  dislocations.  These 
lines  and  points  being  those  of  least  resistance,  cannot  fail  to  have 
influenced  the  direction  in  which  the  solid  mass  would  give  way  on 
the  application  of  external  force. 

Professor  Phillips  has  also  remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the 
form  of  the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much 
changed  by  distortion,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  trans- 
verse, or  oblique  direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  a  "  creeping  movement "  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along 
the  planes  of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uniform  over  the 
same  tract  of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes  mea- 
surable, and  being  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard 
shells  are  not  affected,  but  only  those  which  are  thin.t  Mr.  D.  Sharpe, 
following  up  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  present  distorted  forms  of  the  shells  in  certain  British  slate  rocks 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  have  undergone  compression  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  f 

Mr.  Darwin  infers  from  his  observations,  that  in  South  America 
the  strike  of  the  cleavage  planes  is  very  uniform  over  wide  r^ions, 

*  Silanaa  System  of  Bocks,  &c.,  %  Qmirt.  GeoL  Joom.,  toL  ill  p.  87. 
p.  246.  1847. 

t  Beport,  Brit  An.,  Cork,  1843,  p.  6a 
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and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  strike  of  the  planes  of  foliation  in 
the  gneiss  and  mica-schists  of  the  same  parts  of  Chili,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  ^.  The  explanation  which  he  suggests,  is  based  upon  a  com- 
bination of  mechanical  and  crystalline  forces.  The  planes,  he  sajs^  of 
cleavage,  and  even  the  foliation  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss,  may  be  in- 
timately connected  with  the  planes  of  different  tension  to  which  the 
area  was  long  subjected,  after  the  main  fissures  or  axis  of  upheave- 
ment  had  been  formed,  but  before  the  final  consolidation  of  the  mass 
and  the  total  cessation  of  all  molecular  movement.* 

I  have  already  stated  that  some  extremely  fine  slates  are  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  as  those  of  the  Niesen,  €or 
example,  near  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in  Switzerland,  which  contain 
fucoids,  and  are  no  doubt  due  to  successive  aqueous  deposition. 
Even  where  the  slates  are  oblique  to  the  general  planes  of  the  strata, 
it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  have  been 
caused  by  crystalline  action,  for  they  may  be  the  result  of  that  dia- 
gonal lamination  which  I  have  before  described  (p.  17.).  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  usually  much  irregularity,  whereas  cleav- 
age planes  oblique  to  the  true  stratification,  which  are  referred 
to  a  crystalline  action,  are  often  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  observe  a 
strict  geometrical  parallelism,  even  when  the  strata  are  contorted,  as 
already  described  (p.  470.). 

Professor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage^  where 
they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  deposition,  declares 
his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions 
of  rocks  in  passing  to  a  solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon* 
It  must  be  referred  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously, 
and  somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses  having 
a  homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
''  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of 
crystallization ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves^  or  at 
least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the 
position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably  that 
position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat 
escapes.  Now,  when  all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same 
nature,  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  position,  that  must  of  course 
determine  a  cleavage  plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals 
of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies, 
arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fiuid  in  which  they  fioat ;  so  as,  when 
stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the  appearance  of  silky 
filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  margarates  f  exist, 
exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water ;  and  what 
occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may  occur  in  nature  on 
a  great  one."  if 

*  OeoL   Obs.  on  S.  America,  1846,  is  a  oompotind  of  this  acid  with  soda* 

p*  168.  potash,  or  some  other  base,  and  ii  to 

t  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  acid,  named  from  its  pearly  lustre, 
formed  from   different  animal  and  ve-        %  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cwp^  of 

getable  fatty  substanoes.    A  margarate  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20.  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
METAMORPHic  BOCKS — continued. 

Strata  near  some  intrusive  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with 
different  members  of  the  metamorphic  series — Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the 
nature  of  plntonic  action  —  Time  may  enable  this  action  to  pervade  denser 
masses —  From  what  kinds  of  sedimentary  rock  each  variety  of  the  metamorphic 
class  may  be  derived  —  Certain  objections  to  the  metamorphic  theoiy  considered 
—  Lamination  of  trachyte  and  obsidian  due  to  motion  -^  Whether  some  kinds  of 
gneiss  have  become  schistose  by  a  similar  action. 

It  has  been  seen  that  geologists  have  been  very  generally  led  to  infer, 
from  the  phenomena  of  joints  and  slaty  cleavage,  that  mountain 
masses,  of  which  the  sedimentary  origin  is  unquestionable,  have 
been  acted  upon  simultaneously  by  vast  crystalline  forces.  That  the 
structure  of  fossiliferous  strata  has  often  been  modified  by  some 
general  cause  since  their  original  deposition,  and  even  subsequently 
to  their  consolidation  and  dislocation,  is  undeniable.  These  facts 
prepare  us  to  believe  that  still  greater  changes  may  have  been  worked 
out  by  a  greater  intensity,  or  more  prolonged  development  of  the 
same  agency,  combined,  perhaps,  with  other  causes.  Now  we  have 
seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic  veins  and  volcanic 
dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have  taken  place,  more 
especially  in  the  neighliourhood  of  granite.  It  will  be  useful  here  to 
add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  texture  undistinguishable 
fVom  that  which  characterizes  the  more  crystalline  metamorphic 
formations,  has  actually  been  superinduced  in  strata  once  fossili- 
ferous. 

In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  there  is  a  large  district,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  syenite 
protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  fossiliferous  strata,  and  usually 
sends  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks, 
replete  with  shells  and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefiy  of  shale,  limestone, 
and  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the 
granite  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous 
shales  are  hardened  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate-coloured  schist,  each  stripe 
faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification.  Nearer 
the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  junction;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant 
that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing  through  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the 
great  gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite 
and  the  hornblende  slate,  above  mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crys- 
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talline  felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  to  that  rocks  resembliDg  gnejn 
and  mica-scbiBt  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarelj  be  detected  in 
tliese  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in  pnqxurtioD  to 
the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  tha 
granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
granular  quartz;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  tba 
altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite. 
The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the  granite  is  of  ao 
earthy  texture,  blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  beocones  a 
white  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  sometimes  siliceoua,  the  gra- 
nular structure  extending  oticasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from  tbe 
junction;  and  the  corals  being  for  the  moat  part  obliterated,  though 
sometimea  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.  Both  the  altered 
Fi|.n& 


limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also 
ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
ground  plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  stroi^ 
resemblance  to  certdn  shales  of  the  cool  found  at  Russell's  Hall, 
near  Dudley,  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of 
shale  of  considerable  thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  have 
been  baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracture,  the  layera 
being  alternately  green  and  brick-coloured. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killos.  This  killas  is 
converted  into  hornblende -schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins. 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and 
killas,  in  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  lugh, 
situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Pen- 
zance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  t)e  la  Bech^ 

*  Kt''1""i  Oka  NoiT^ca,  pp.  61 — 63. 
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ha^  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywackS, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  "micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  felspar."* 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in 
date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often 
charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite.  Thus 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St  Paul  de  F^nouillet,  the  chalky 
limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches 
the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  con- 
tained in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic, 
and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red 
iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  pjrrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins,  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata —  powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical,  with  that  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionally  be 
termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful;  but 
their  reality  is  no  less  dear,  and  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of 
heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  if,  for 
reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  ro^ks  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensucf  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass 
being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit 
fluid  lava,  but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out 
in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are 
even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation.  When  the  mate- 
rials of  granite,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stra- 

*  GeoL  Manual,  p.  479.  t  ^^  Trans.,  1804. 
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tarn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  great  presBiirey  the  oontained 
gases  might  be  unable  to  escape ;  yet  when  brought  into  oootact  with 
rocks,  might  pass  through  their  pores  with  greater  facility  than  water 
is  known  to  do  (p.  35.).  These  aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonic  add,  issue  in  many  places 
from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have  discoloured  and  ooirroded, 
softening  some  and  hardening  others.  If  the  rocks  are  charged  with 
water,  they  would  pass  through  more  readily ;  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  preasore  of 
96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  add  gas  as  it  can 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  in* 
creased  power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished,  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet 
Professor  Bischoff  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in 
such  a  proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.* 
There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  add,  which  water 
absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  preasure. 
Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with 
water ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused 
through  their  pores.  Although  the  gaseous  nuitter  first  observed 
would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continnal 
arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  containing 
rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rises  plentifully 
from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  oountiy- 
The  various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartJ^ 
are  all  soAened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  add,  with  lime,  iron, 
and  numganese,  are  continually  in  progress. f 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded 
by  the  stufas  of  St.  Caiogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  Hoffmann, 
horizontal  strata  of  tufi^  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
forming  cliffs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discoloured  in 
various  places,  and  strangdy  altered  by  the  "all- penetrating  vapours.* 
Dark  clays  have  become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white ;  or  have  as- 
sumed a  chequered  or  brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  fer- 
ruginous red  stripes.  In  some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found 
by  analysis  to  consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  it 
also  appears  that  veins  of  chalcedony  and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous 
gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  volcanic  exhalations.^ 

*  Pogspradorfs  Annalen,  Xa  xri,  3d        *  Hc^Sthaiui's  liporachen  Inseln,  p.  3&. 
•cries,  ToL  in.  Leipzig.  18^2. 

t  See  PHnciples,  Index,  "  Carbomted 
Springs,"  ic. 
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The  reader  maj  also  refer  to  M.  Yirlet's  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth,  bj  the  prolonged 
agency  of  subterranean  gases* ;  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  description  of 
the  decompositiim  of  trachjtic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases^f 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena 
as  exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must 
have  made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured 
rocks,  which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas 
and  the  external  air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's  crust, 
which  the  vapours  have  permeated  and  are  now  permeating,  may  be 
thousands  of  fathoms  in  thickness,  and  their  heating  and  modifying 
influence  may  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix'la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133^  to 
167^  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even 
Papin's  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into 
liquid  matter.^ 

Tlie  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on  the  ground 
of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarkably  from  metals  in  this 
respect  It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes  which  extend  merely  for 
a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could  have  penetrated  through 
mountain  masses  of  crystalline  strata  several  miles  in  thickness.  Now 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  plutonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Nor- 
way has  sometimes  altered  fossiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike. 
(See  fig.  512.  p.  474.)  This  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case  ;  but  is 
it  not  far  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  affect  denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  en- 
tirely new  cause  to  account  for  efiects  merely  differing  in  quantity,  and 
not  in  kind  ?  The  metamorphic  theory  does  not  require  us  to  affirm 
that  some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has  been  the  altering  power ; 
but  merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  an 
unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  electrical,  or  other,  analogous  to  that 
exerted  near  intruding  masses  of  granite,  has,  in  the  course  of  vast 
and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising  perhaps  from  a  large  heated 
surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of  yards  thick  to  a  state  of  semi- 
fusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have  become  crystaUine,  like  gneiss. 
Granite  may  have  been  another  result  of  the  same  action  in  a  higher 
state  of  intensity,  by  which  a  thorough  fusion  has  been  produced ; 

*  See  Princ.  of  QeoL  ;  and  Balledn  de  $  Jam.  Ed.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  No.  51. 
la  See  Geol.  de  France,  torn,  il  p.  230.     p.  43. 

f  See  Princ  of  GeoL  ;  and  Daabeny*B 
Yokanoe,  p.  167. 
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and  in  this  numner  the  passage  finom  granite  into  gneisB  ummj  be  ex- 
plained. 

Some  geologists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  alternate  layers  of  mica 
and  qoartz,  or  mica  and  felspar,  or  lime  and  fel^MU*,  mre  ao  mndi 
more  distinct,  in  certain  metamorphic  rodts,  than  die  iogredicnli 
composing  alternate  layers  in  manj  sedimentary  depoaitai,  that  ih& 
similar  particles  mast  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  a  mdecDlar  at- 
traction for  each  other,  and  to  have  thus  coi^regated  together  in 
layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition  than  before  they  wen 
crystallized. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  eniiiiierated»  the 
forms  of  stratification  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their  passage  on  the  one 
hand  into  the  fossiliferoos,  and  on  the  other  into  the  platonic  for- 
mations, and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascertiuned  to  have 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude  that  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous sandstones  that  granular  quartz  may  have  been  derived  from 
siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz  from  the  same  mmterials. 
Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  granular  marble  may  have 
originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  limestone,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  which  have  since  been  obliterated;  and,  lastly,  calcaieoni 
sands  and  marb  may  have  been  changed  into  impure  ciystalline 
limestones. 

'<  Hornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  ^may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay;  for  day  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  tr^  into 
Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost 
solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture."*  ''In  Shetland,* 
remarks  the  same  author,  ''  argillaceous-schist  (or  day-slate),  whoi 
in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende-schist, 
the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the  contact, 
hornblende-schist.''  f 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  assodated  with  hypogene  rocks  may 
have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite  in  tli^ 
vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like  change  has 
taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of  igneous  rocks^  in 
the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.}  At  Worcester,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plum- 
bago and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  mica-schist 
It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as 
fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30 
miles  from  the  plumbago,  there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode 
Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in  slates,  containing  impressions  of  coal- 
plants  of  the  genera  PecopteriSy  NeurapteriSy  CalamiteSy  &e.  This 
anthracite  is  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  plumbago  of  Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile 
matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the 
proportion  of  3  per  cent     After  traversing  the  country  in  various 

*  Syst  of  GeoL,  toI.  L  p.  210.  {See  abore,  pp.  327,  333. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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directions,  I  came  to  the  condunon  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or 
slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass 
into  mica-schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline 
and  metamorphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  trans- 
muted into  that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or 
graphite.* 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geo- 
logists to  attribute  the  origin  of  crystalline  strata  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say,  the 
obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might 
still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient 
systems  of  slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates 
occur.  But  in  urging  this  argument,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of 
various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  modern,  all  formed  after  the 
earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  never- 
theless, in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  or- 
ganic bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may  have  been  effaced 
by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear,  that, 
the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  nonfossl- 
liferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
vertible, f  The  "primary"  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary 
clays,  shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this 
reasoning  proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for 
a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate 
does  actually  contain  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable,  proportion 
of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or 
shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening  when 
exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no 
lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones*  These 
laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble  in 
composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia. 

*  See  Lyell,  Quart  OeoL  Joum.,  vol l  f  Dr.  BoMe,  Frimaiy  Geology,  p.  319. 
p.  199. 
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Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  tiie  altematioQ  of  IdghHj 
crjstalline  strata  with  others  haying  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  most  have  limTersed  the 
less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  ciTstaUine 
bed.  In  answ^  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  nnmber  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected 
to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  there  is  every  probability  that  some  wifl 
be  more  fusible  than  othecs.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda, 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  flux; 
while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractoiy 
as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  redndng 
others  to  semi-fusion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the 
more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

There  are  geologists,  however,  of  high  authority,  who  admit  die 
metamorphic  origin  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  even  on  a  grand  acak 
in  some  roountain-chiuns,  and  who  nevertheless  believe  that  gneiss  has 
in  some  instances  been  an  eruptive  rock,  deriving  its  lamination  from 
motion  when  in  a  fluid  or  viscous  state.  Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribes  **  the  zoned  structure  of  the  Hun- 
garian perlite  (a  semi-vitreous  trachyte)  to  its  having  subsided,  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined 
plane,  while  possessed  of  an  imperfect  fluidity.  In  the  islands  of 
Ponza  and  Palmarola,  the  direction  of  the  zones  is  more  frequently 
vertical  than  horizontal,  because  the  mass  was  impelled  from  below 
upwards.**  *  In  like  manner,  ^ir.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination 
and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including 
some  obsidians  in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having 
moved  when  liquid  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae.  The  zones  con- 
sist sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division 
into  parallel  zones,  thus  caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as 
it  flowed  slowly  onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice, 
which  Professor  James  Forbes  has  so  ably  explained,  showing  that  it 
is  due  to  the  Assuring  of  a  viscous  body  in  motion,  f  Mr.  Darwin 
also  imagines  the  lamination  or  foliation^  as  he  terms  it,  of  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  in  South  America  to  be  the  extreme  result  of  that  process 
of  which  cleavage  is  the  first  effect.  \ 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by 
plutonic  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may 
have  been  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out  into 
parallel  laminae  in  the  manner  of  trachyte  as  above  alluded  to.  S 

Opinions  such  as  these,  and  others  which  might  be  cited,  prove  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  clear  theoretical  views  on  this  subject.    I 

•  GeoL    Trans.,    2d    series,  toL  ii.        %  GeoL  Obs.  in  S.  America,  p.  167. 
p.  227.  See  also  above,  p.  471. 

f  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  69,        §  Bulletin,  voL  iv.  p.  1301. 
70. 
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may  also  add  another  difficultj.  In  many  extensive  regions  ex- 
perienced geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  two  sets  of 
divisional  planes  were  referable  to  cleavage  and  which  to  stratification  ; 
and  that,  too,  where  the  rocks  are  of  undisputed  aqueous  origin. 
After  much  doubt,  thej  have  sometimes  discovered  that  thej  had  at 
first  mistaken  the  lines  of  cleavage  for  those  of  deposition,  because 
the  former  were  bj  far  the  most  marked  of  the  two.  Now  if  such  slaty 
masses  should  become  highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted  into  gneiss, 
hornblende-schist,  or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the 
cleavage  planes  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than  those  of 
stratification. 

But  although  the  cause  last-mentioned  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
a  "  vera  causa,**  as  applied  to  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Nor  would  it,  I  conceive,  pro- 
duce that  kind  of  irregular  parallelism  in  the  laminae  which  belongs 
to  80  many  of  the  hypogene  rocks  of  the  Grampians,  Pjrrenees,  and 
the  White  mountains  of  North  America,  where  I  have  chiefiy  studied 
them. 

But  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  reader  duly  to  appreciate  the 
propriety  of  the  term  metamorphic,  as  applied  to  the  strata  formerly 
called  primitive,  until  I  have  shown,  in  the  next  chapter,  at  how 
many  distinct  periods  these  crystalline  strata  have  been  formed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ON   THE   DIFFERENT  AGES  OF   THE  METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold — Test  of  afce  by  fossils  and  mineral 
character  not  available — Test  by  superposition  ambiguous — Conversion  of  dense 
masses  of  foesiliferous  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks  —  Limestone  and  shale  of 
Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  modem  periods  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy — Why  the  visible  crystalline  strata  are  none  of  them  very  modem — Order 
of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks  —  Uniformity  of  mineral  character — Why  the 
metamorphic  strata  are  less  calcareous  than  the  fossiliferous. 

According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold  —  they  have  been  deposited  at  one 
period,  they  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope 
to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the  fossils 
having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral  characters 
being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself  is  an  am- 
biguous test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  determine  the  period  of 
crystallization.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  convinced  that  certain 
metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds, 
are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its  crystalline  texture  in 
the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the  Eocene  for  example.  If 
in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene  when  regarded  as  a  meta- 
morphic rock,  although  it  be  liassic  when  considered  in  reference  to 

II 
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the  era  of  its  deposition.  According  to  tliis  view,  the  saperpositioD 
of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent  metamorpkie  rock  from  being 
Eocene.  If,  however,  in  the  progress  of  science,  we  should  succeed 
in  ascertaining  the  twofold  chronological  relations  of  the  metamorphic 
formations,  it  might  be  useful  to  adopt  a  twofold  terminology.  We 
might  call  the  strata  above  alluded  to  Liassic-Eocene,  or  Liassic-Cre- 
taceous  strata  of  the  Hjpogene  class ;  the  first  term  referring  to  the 
era  of  deposition,  the  second  to  that  of  crystallization. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deports 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have  for 
the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several  hundred 
feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite- 
Bchist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest.  (See  the  two 
preceding  Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or  horn- 
blende-schist, and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed 
remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare 
two  portions  of  a  mountain  chain  —  the  one  metamorphic,  and  the 
other  unaltered  —  all  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers are  required.  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  of  altera- 
tion on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossili- 
ferous strata  have  been  converted  into  crystalline  rocks. 

Northern  Apennines  —  Carrara,  —  The  celebrated  marble  of 
Carrara,  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the 
"  Apuan  Alps,"  as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its 
mineral  texture,  from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  down- 
wards into  talc-schist  and  garnet iferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again 
graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Forno,  by 
granite  veins.  Now  the  researches  of  JVIM.  Savi,  Bou^  Pareto, 
Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  Pilla,  have  demonstrated  that 
this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence  of  or- 
ganic beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  the  underljdng  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sandstones  and 
shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish  these  con- 
clusions it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  bordering 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils,  assume  a  texture 
like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more 
invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  diorite,  eu- 
photide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in  the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  formations 
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are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine  limestone 
with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the  base  of  all, 
argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone,  fossils  are 
frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sandstone.  Then 
a  gradation  was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into  another  and 
corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic;  for  at  the 
top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils, 
and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodules  of 
flint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mass 
in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of  the 
shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  hornstone  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  in- 
stead of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are  quartzite  and 
gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines  undergone 
universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would  have  been 
imp)ossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  common  method  of  geological  classification,  they 
would  have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their 
origin  would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  the  de- 
position of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  strata,  although  in  reality 
they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period,  and  altered  at  some  subse- 
quent and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Switzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tended scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  toge- 
ther with  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks^  are  distinctly  recognizable. 
Tertiary  deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  p)ositioQ  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Eastern  Alps ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary 
fossiliferous  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cre- 
taceous, Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular 
limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  otiier 
varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline 
strata,  we  can  merely  afiSrm  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are 
altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the 
older  secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to 
their  having  been  all  converted  in  this  region  into  crystalline  schist. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  con- 
viction. In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  gra- 
nite. This  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  older  Eocene  formations. 

*  See  notices  of  Savi,  Hoffmann,  and  torn,  iil  p.  xliv.  ;  also  Pilla,  cited  by  Mur- 
others,  referred  to  by  Bone,  Bull,  de  la  chison,  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  voL  v.  p. 
Soc  Geol  de  France,  touL  t.  p.  31 7. ;  and    266. 
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Having  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  beliere 
that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer 
periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become  matamorphic  to  a  still 
greater  extent 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata,  which  have  assumed  that  semi- 
crystalline  texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  natu- 
rally led  his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral 
characters  taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as 
groups  older  than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  92.)  Now, 
it  is  probable  that  these  strata  have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less 
intense  degree,  by  that  same  plutonic  action  which  has  entirely 
altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  form- 
ations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other 
plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth 
we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  445.)  that  at  some 
points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
veins  are  observable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes 
insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonic  action  ;  for  here 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and 
overturned.  (St^e  p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  form- 
ations of  a  comparatively  modern  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous, have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some 
Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or  5000 
feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great  Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists 
who  have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  De  Beaumont, 
Studer,  Necker,  Boue,  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all 
share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  MM.  Studer,  and  Ilugi,  that  there  are  com- 
plete alternations  on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containin*' 
fossils,  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks,  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. I  have  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred 
to  by  these  authors ;  but  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are 
passages  from  the  fossiliferous  to  the  metamorphic  series  far  from  the 
contact  of  granite  or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  the  distinct  alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  un- 
altered strata  above  alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  expla- 
nation.  In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  borderins;  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau  thei« 
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occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  16,000  feet  long,  which 
I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata 
containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly 
be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them 
to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of 
the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of  the 
original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions  have 
been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Gestellihorn,  above  Enzen, 
in  the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed  to 
mechanical  derangement.  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated  changes 
of  position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
fusion. The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been  vertical,  and  then 
certain  portions  may  have  become  metamorphic  (the  plutonic  influence 
ascending  from  below),  while  intervening  strata  remained  unchanged. 
The  whole  series  of  beds  may  then  again  have  been  thrown  into  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  giving  rise  to  the  superposition  of  crystal- 
line upon  fossiliferous  formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXIY.,  that  as  the  hypogene  rocks, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  up^ 
raised  and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  rela- 
tively to  a  large  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks. 
They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods;  but  before  any  of  them  can 
become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks. — There  is  no  universal 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great 
extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary 
formations  from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the 
descending  series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,  saccha- 
rine marble;  2dly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3dly,  of  quartz-rock  and 
gneiss;  where  unaltered,  of,  1st,  fossiliferous  limestone  ;  2dly,  shale; 
and  ddly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorine-schist,  hypogene,  limestone, 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each 
other,  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet 
with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a 
metamorphic  series  than  any  other  rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crys- 
talline strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits. 
Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
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alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  thej  may  be  said  to  belong 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  order  of  rocks. 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutooic 
action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into  homblende^scliisty 
foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist,  or  other  more 
perfectly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with  gneiss. 
Uniformity  of  mineral  character  in  Hypogene  rocks, — Humboldt 
has  emphatically  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to  another  hemisphere, 
we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  new  constellations 
in  the  heavens;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still  recognize  our  old  ae- 
quaintances, — the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same  micaoeoos 
schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  a 
great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal  kinds  of 
hypogene  rocks,  although  of  very  different  ages  and  countries ;  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  each  of  these  are,  in  fact,  geological  families 
of  rocks,  and  not  definite  mineral  compounds.  They  are  mnch  more 
uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata,  because  these  last  are 
often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  colour, 
and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and  mineral  composition,  and 
acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  sedi- 
ment. The  materials  of  such  strata,  if  melted  and  made  to  crystallize, 
would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws,  simple  and  uniform  in  their 
action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and  wholly  undisturbed  by  me- 
chanical and  organic  causes. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  hypo- 
gene rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really 
more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several  members  of 
the  sedimentary  series.     In  the  first  place,  different  assemblages  of 
hypogene  rocks  occur  in  different  countries ;  and,  secondly,  in  any 
one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same  name  are  often 
extremely  variable  in  their  component  ingredients,  or  at  least  in  the 
proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present.     Thus,  for  example, 
gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the  Grampians,  are  wanting 
in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall ;   in  parts  of  the   Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are  talcose,  and  not  micaceous, 
as  in  Scotland ;   hornblende  prevails  in  the  granite  of  Scotland — 
schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the  Andes 
— common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.     In  one  part  of  Scotland,  the 
mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets ;  in  another  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  them: 
while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  the  gneiss, 
and  not  the  mica-schist,  which   is  most  commonly  gametiferous. 
And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica, 
hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  vary  in  hypogene  rocks  bearing  the 
same  name ;  but  what  is  still  more  important,  the  ingredients,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are   not  always   constant 
(p.  369.,  and  table,  p.  377.). 

The  Metamorphic  strata^  why  less  calcareous  than  the  fossiliferous, 
— It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally, 
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is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  horn- 
blende-schist, and  other  rocks,  manj  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness, 
contain  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  interstratified  calcareous 
beds,  although  these  have  been  the  objects  of  careful  search  for  eco- 
nomical purposes.  Yet  limestone  is  not  wanting  in  the  Grampians, 
and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes  with  mica- 
schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members  of  the  metamorphic 
series.  But  where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at  Carrara,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connection  with  hypogene  rocks,  it  usually 
forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  crystalline  group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  generally,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes 
by  which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crys- 
talline formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether 
this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from 
the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion.  Although 
we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where  volcanic  heat 
is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  spent  volcanos,  such  as 
Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  having  their  waters 
plentifully  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter  which  these  springs  transfer,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  superior  or  newly 
formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up  by 
such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it  might 
be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies  simply  the 
decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the  prodigious  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must,  in  the  course 
of  time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  eaith  below  to  be  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that  the  same 
action  imparts  to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and  lakes,  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured  into  these 
lakes,  and  the  ocean,  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so  that  part 
of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  precipitated,  and  of 
many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from  mineral 
matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas  and  steam 
from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos,  as  nea^  Naples,  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  pro- 
cess, fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende,  gar- 

*  See  PriDciples,  Jndex^  "  Calcareous  Springs.** 
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net,  and  other  hjpogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  calcareous 
matter  of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  bjr  the  fact 
of  such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or  other  mineralfl^ 
and  sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  fossil  being  left  emptjt 
or  only  marked  bj  a  faint  impression.  We  ought  not  indeed  to 
marvel  at  the  general  absence  of  organic  remains  from  the  crystalline 
strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often  fossils  are  obliterated,  wholly 
or  in  part,  even  in  tertiary  formations — how  often  vast  masses  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages,  and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are 
devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata  may  first  have  been  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they  became  semi-crystalline,  or  as- 
sumed the  transition  state  of  Werner — and  how  the  remaining  organic 
remains  have  been  effaced  when  they  were  rendered  metamorphic. 
Some  rocks  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  moreover,  most  have  been 
exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed  plutonic  action. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

MINERAL  YEINS. 


Werner's  doctrine  that  mineral  veins  were  fissures  filled  from  above — Veins  of  segre- 
gation—  Ordinary  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes — Their  frequent  coincidence  with 
faults — Proofs  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — Veins  shifting  other 
veins — Polishing  of  their  walls — Shells  and  pebbles  in  lodes — Evidence  of  the 
successive  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins — Foumet*s  obser^'ations  in  An- 
vcrgne — Dimensions  of  veins — 'Why  some  alternately  swell  out  and  contract — 
Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — Chemical  and  electrical  acticNi — 
Relative  age  of  the  precious  metals — Copp>cr  and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than 
Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorganshire — Gold  in  Russia — ConnectioD 
of  hot  springs  and  mineral  veins  —  Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly 
vertical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  by  man  are  obtained, — these 
are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner,  and  of 
no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist.  ' 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalize 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline 
and  metallic  matter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled, 
had  been  again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins 
thus  formed  are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geo- 
logical dates. 
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Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  bj  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the 
science.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  as 
well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fluid  in  some  prime v^  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet ; 
and  the  metals,  therefore,  being  closely  connected  with  them,  had 
partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mysterious  origin.  He  also 
held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  deposits^  and  that  dikes  of  por- 
phyry, greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures  filled  with  their  several 
contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  inferred  that  mineral  veins 
had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an  incumbent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having  risen  up 
by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  '^  chaotic 
menstruum,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations, 
and  when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be 
explained  by  known  causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
agency  still  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  grounds  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  better  understood  when  the  geological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  mining  operations  have  been  described  and 
explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins,  —  Every  geologist  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene 
strata,  forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent.  They  are  some- 
times observed,  also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate 
of  lime  are  equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  lime- 
stones. Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities, 
caused^  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, and  occasionally  metallic  matters,  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Germans  a  "  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  different  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 

*  Principles,  &c.  chap.  iv.  8th  ed.  p.  49. 
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Fig.  513. 


shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  hj  mechanical 
violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hjpogene  and 
fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths. 
We  may  assume  that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused 
from  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins, 
referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but 
more  commonly  3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  continuously  in 
a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through 
rocks  varying  in  mineral  composition. 

That  metaUiferous  veins  were  fissures, — As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures, 

I  shall  b^n  by  stating 
the  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  most  striking 
fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  sup*' 
port  is,  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  mineral  veins 
with/att/te,  or  those  dis- 
locations of  rocks  which 
are  indisputably  due  to 
mechanical     force,     ts 
above  explained  (p.  62.). 
There  are  even  proofs 
in  almost  every  mining 
district  of  a  succession 
of  faults,  by  which  the 
opposite  widls  of  rents, 
now  the  receptacles  of 
metallic  substances,  have 
suffered     displacement 
Thus,  for  example,  sup- 
pose aa^  fig.  513.,  to  be 
a  tin  lode  in  Cornwall, 
the  term  lode  being  ap- 
plied to  veins   con  tun- 
ing metallic  ores.    This 
lode,  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  yard   wide, 
and    is    shifted    by    a 
copper    lode    {b  b\    til 
similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  a) 
has  been  filled  with 
various  materials,  partly 
of  chemical  origin,  such 

Vertical  scctioni  of  the  mine  of  HuelPeever,  Redruth,  Cornwall.   aS      ^UartZ,      fluor-Spar, 
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peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper^  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and 
sulphuret  of  nickel^  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay 
and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The 
plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (b  b)  was  produced  by  another  fracture 
accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  b. 
This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling those  in  a  cf,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz ; 
others  different,  the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or 
very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  514*. ;  the  fissure 
in  this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with  clay, 
derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or  partly, 
perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has  heaved  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  copper 
vein  {b  b),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave  laterally  in  the 
same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which  had  not  previously 
been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  515.  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (dd),  also  filled 
with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has  lifted  it 
slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes  here 
represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained  in 
working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish  of 
Redruth,  called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Came.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that 
of  c  c,  fig.  516.,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  or  the  geographical  features  of  Cornwall, 
are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a  powerful  denuding  force 
having  clearly  been  exerted  subsequently  to  all  the  faults.  (See 
above,  p.  69.)  It  is  commonly  said  in  Cornwall,  that  there  are  eight 
distinct  systems  of  veins  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as 
many  successive  movements  or  fractures ;  and  the  Grerman  miners  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight  systems  of  veins,  referable 
to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  frequently  polished  and  striated,  as  if  they 
had  undergone  great  friction,  and  this  even  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  no  shift.  We  may  attribute  such  rubbing  to  a  vibratory  motion 
known  to  accompany  earthquakes,  and  to  produce  trituration  on  the 
opposite  walls  of  rents.     Similar  movements  have  sometimes  occurred 

*  GeoL  Trans.  toI  it.  p.  139.;  Trsnt.Boj.  GeoL  Society  Cornwall,  toL iL  p. 90. 
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in  mineral  veins  which  had  been  wholly  or  partially  filled  up  ;  for  in* 
eluded  pieces  of  rock,  detached  from  the  sides,  are  found  to  be  rounded, 
polished,  and  striated. 

That  a  great  many  veins  oommanicated  originally  with  the  surface 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  well  rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia, 
such  pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In 
CJornwall,  Mr.  Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a 
tin  lode  of  the  Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as 
many  wide.*  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine  earth- 
quakes. Thus,  a  gryphsa  is  stated  by  M.  Virlet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a 
compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.f 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general 
parallelism  of  direction.     Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead- veins  run 
north  and  south  ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
different  mining  districts.     The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  tbem  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel.  Assuming,  then,  that 
veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits 
have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their  having 
been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlargements.     I 
have  already  spoken    of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and    ore. 
Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff*,  in  Saxony,  no 
less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the  utmost 
regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.     This  layer  was  formed 
of  two  beds  of  calcareous  spar,  which  had  evidently  lined  the  opposite 
walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.     The  thirteen  beds  followed  each  other  in 
corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy  spar,  galena,  &c 
In  these  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last  formed,  and  the  two 
plates  which  coat  the  outer  walls  of  the  rent  on  each  side  are  the 
oldest  of  all.     If  they  consist  of  crystalline  precipitates,  they  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have  remained  unaltered  in  its 
dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the 
solutions  which  rose  up  from  below  ;  but  such  a  mode  of  deposition, 
in  the  case  of  many  successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to  be 
exceptional. 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the    points   of   the 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 

♦  Came,  Trans,  of  Gcol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol  iii.  p.  238. 
f  Foomet,  £tades  but  Ics  Depots  MctaUifercs. 
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Tein ;  in  other  words,  thej  point  in  that  direction  where  there  was 
most  space  for  the  development  of  the  crystals.  Thus  each  new 
layer  receives  the  impression  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer, 
and  imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one  which  follows,  until  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled  :  the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail 
the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall, 
some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  or  combs,  as  they  are 
there  called,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  the  same 
fissure  baa  been  of^en  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  instructive  example  (fig.  516.)  from  a  copper- 


CoflHr  lode,  ntti  Rtdnilh,  Hilirfed  u  ill  luccatlTe  prrlodi. 

mine  in  granite,  near  Sedrntli,*  Each  of  the  plates  or  combs  (a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  /)  are  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned 
inwards  along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6)  are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  that  each 
comb  is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the 
hammer.  The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the 
fissure  at  six  successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein, 
where  the  first  narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic 
surfaces  I  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  numbers  of 
other  cases,  where  ciny,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  alternate  with  ores 
and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imngine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to  be 
encrusted  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Von  Buch  observed,  in  Lancerote, 
the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed  by  an 
open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the 
incrustation  nearly  extending  to  the  middle.t  Such  a  vein  may  then 
be  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  re-opened,  the  new  rent 
dividing  the  argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish 
to  full  down.  Various  metals  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated 
from  aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous 
mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated 
by  occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  pre- 
viously formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  tn  Auvergne 
worked  under  his  superintendence,  observes,  that  the  granite  of  that 
country  was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated, 

•  Gcol.  Rep.  on  Comwall,  p.  3*a  f  I'rinciplcs,  cIl  sxvii.  Sth  ed.  p.  483. 
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•o  diat  open  rats  croa»d  both  tiie  gniule  lai  te  gnahic 
Into  sodi  openings*  (jnartXy  aeeompnoied  bj  salpknclB  of 
arsenical  pyrites,  was  introdneed.  Another  conyuisMn  then  burst 
open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fractsre,  aad  the  first  set  of 
deposits  were  cracked  and  often  diattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  was 
filled,  not  ooIt  with  angular  fragments  of  the  adgoinii^  neks;,  bat 
with  pieces  of  the  older  Teinstones.  PoGshed  and  striated  iwfnn  i  on 
the  ades  or  in  the  contents  of  the  rein  also  attest  the  realitT  of  these 
moTcments.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  essaed,  daring  which  Ynrioos 
solphnrets  were  introdueed,  together  with  horaUBne  qoarta;  bj 
which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  qnartx  before  mentioiied  were 
cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed  bj  other  dilata- 
tions of  the  same  Teins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral  deposits,  wnti^tt 
last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Aavergne,  derired  from  super- 
ficial alloviomSy  {Robablj  of  Miocene  or  older  Flioeene  date,  were 
swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  changes 
minntelj  detailed  bj  M.  Foomet,  bat  thej  are  raloable,  both  to  the 
miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how  the  supposed  agns  of  Tioient 
catastrophes  maj  be  the  monuments,  not  of  one  paro^-saal  shock, 
but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  have 
been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theorj  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirelj,  and  that  a  ooantxj 
with  fissures  onlj  partiallj  filled  must  naturaDj  ofier  modi  leriiler 
resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  anv  where  eke. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has 
been  the  receptacle  of  one  continaoos  and  homogeneous  mass  of 
melted  matter,  the  consolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under 
considerable  pressure.  Trappean  dikes  can  rarelv  fail  to  strengthen 
the  rocks  at  the  points  where  before  thej  were  weakest ;  and  if  the 
upheaving  force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of 
the  earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points 
where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  There 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasburg  in  the 
Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  parpen* 
dicularly,  and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost  every  where  a 
width  ot*  3  feet.  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are 
extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and 
then  again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  con- 
traction is  so  of\en  characteristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The 
walls  of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely 
perfect  planes  throughout  their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well 
expect  them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of 
unequal  hardness  and  different  mineral  composition.  If,  therefore, 
the  opposite  sides  of  such  irr^ular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral 
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veins,  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  de- 
strojedy  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 


rig.617. 


Fig.  519. 


Let  a  b,  fig.  517.,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let  a  6, 
fig.  518.,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of  paper 
representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of  this  cut 
paper  sideways  from  a  to  a,  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces  of  paper 
still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an  irre- 
gular aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavities  at  d  d  dy  and  when  we 
compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If, 
instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower 
part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was  previously 
slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the  cavities  so 
produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  f/y  fig.  519.,  being  then 
formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  circumstances  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings  between  unevenly 
fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being  moved  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of  contact 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so;  but 
some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  Fig.sso. 
'*  hade,**  as  it  is  termed,  the  angles  of  dip  varying 
from  15°  to  45°.  The  course  of  a  vein  is  frequently 
very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be  choked 
up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it 
departs  most  widely  from  verticality.  Hence  at  places, 
such  as  a,  fig.  520.,  the  miner  complains  that  the  ores  are 
"  nipped,"  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  space  for 
their  free  deposition  having  been  interfered  with  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy 
materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide,  they 
are  usually  filled  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments 
of  rock,  through  which  the  ores  are  much  disseminated.  The  metallic 
substances  frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which 
our  miners  call  '*  horses "  or  '*  riders."  That  we  should  find  some 
mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural,  for  we 
9bserve  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  deposits  in  veins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the^ chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of 
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fissures  which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  frmctared  ixKks 
must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  eyrerj  vein  has 
probablj  been  the  channel  bj  which  hot   springs,   so   common  in 
countries  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
surface.     For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend 
downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  more  elevated.     We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  arc 
most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonic  ^d  stratified  for- 
mations, especially  where  the  former   send  veins  into  the  latter,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to   igneous   and   heated   rocks.     It   is  moreover 
acknowledged  that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  neverthe- 
less observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislocation 
of  rocks.*     It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with  which 
hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a  gaseous 
form  from  volcanos.     Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as   veinstones; 
such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,   fluor-spar,   sulphate  of 
barytes,   magnesia,   oxide   of  iron,   and   others.     I   maj  add    that, 
if  veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of 
melted   matter,   slowly  cooling    in    the   subterranean  regions,    the 
contraction  of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid 
state  would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on  granite  (a 
rock  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce   a  reduction  in 
volume  amounting  to  10  per  cent.     The  slow  crystallization,  there- 
fore, of  such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only  capable 
of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  supiwrt, 
but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest 
on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous 
veins  and  hot    springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  vet  we 
must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  sprint's  and 
mineral  veins  would  be  identicaL    On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont 
has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances 
which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot  springs, —  or  that 
class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the  thermal  waters  as- 
cending from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure, 
as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to  diminish.     The  hi»'her 
they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more  will  they  cool,  till  they 
acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs,  being  ia  that  case  chiefly 
charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  alkalis,  soda 
and  potash.     These  are  not  met  with  in  veins,  although  they  enter 
80  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic  rocks,  f 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  metallic  matter  in   veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical 

*  bee  Dr.  Daubcny's  Volcauos.  f  Bulletin,  iv.  p.  1278. 
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acdon,  or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding 
the  ores  in  solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great 
depths  in  the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Der- 
hjshire,  veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly 
lead,  traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore 
is  plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  or 
"  toad-stone,**  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original  fissure 
is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more  of  the  space 
is  there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such  points  have  not 
parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

"  Lodes  in  Cornwall,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  "  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  'rock  which 
they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly, 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.     Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killas, 
and  vice  versa.    The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the  granitic 
porphyry  called  elvan.     Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous  vein,  the 
granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the   killas  tin,  or  vice  versaJ*** 
Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of  electric  cur- 
rents in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has  speculated 
on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause  having  acted  originally  on  the 
sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc,  dissolved  in  the 
hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  the  peculiar  mode  of  their 
distribution.     After  instituting  experiments  on  this  subject,  he  even 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by  their  position  at  right  angles 
to  the  earth's  magnetism ;  but  Mr.  Henwood  and  other  experienced 
miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to  the  theory;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  direction  of  veins  in  diflerent  mining  districts  varies 
so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of  fracture,  rather  than 
on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.     Nevertheless,  as  diflerent  kinds 
of  rock  would  be  often  in  diflerent  electrical  conditions,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern  the  arrangement  of 
metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is 
deposited  in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the 
positive  one,  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our 
Cornish  mines.  This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is 
found  contiguous  to,  and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise 
separated  from  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lode.*'t 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metals, — After  duly  reflecting  on 
the  facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like 
eruptions  of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of 

♦  R.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  10. 
t  Ibid.  p.  3S. 
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the  earth's  history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for 
ages,  and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  Bot 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others 
in  more  modern  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  cop|>er  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  upon  in 
support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience, 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognised  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in 
the  earth's  crust.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in 
which  tin  abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The 
government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford 
veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argentiferous) 
are  much  older  than  tlie  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of  the  two 
countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at 
two  distinct  epochs,  —  in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were 
deposited;  in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin 
with  the  Irish  mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  tra- 
versed by  granite  veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into 
the  Silurian  strata,  the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins 
having  been  denuded  before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superim- 
posed. Next  we  find,  in  the  same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight 
dikes  of  porphyritic  granite,  have  cut  through  the  granite  and 
the  veins  before  mentioned,  but  have  not  penetrated  the  Devo- 
nian rocks.  Subsequently  to  these  elvans,  veins  of  copper  and 
lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  certainly  posterior  to  the 
Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for  they  do  not  enter  the 
latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  streaks  or  layers  of  derivative 
copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the  Devonian,  not  far 
from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian 
strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  aihrm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  .there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow 
in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  agcf 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was  formed ; 
then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite,  often 
tortuous  (see  fig.  496.,  p.  445.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust  of 
granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  II.  Do  la  Bcchc        f  Sir  II.  De  la  Beche,  MS.  notei  oo 
for  this  information.    Sco  aUo  maps  and    Irish  Sur^'cj. 
soctioui  gf  IruiU  Sunro/. 
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the  coal-measures;  thirdly,   elvans,   holding  their  course  straight 
through  granite,  granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates ;  fourthly,  veins 
of  tin  also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight   systems  of 
fissures  of  different  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  491.     Here,  then^  the 
tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.    It  has  indeed  been  stated 
by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances 
posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can 
be  otherwise  interpreted.*    We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most 
ancient  Cornish  lodes   are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that 
part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and   some  adjoining 
counties.     How  much  later  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although 
probably  they  are  not  newer  than   the  b^inning  of  the  Permian 
period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone 
of  the  Poikilitic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hills  which  extend  through 
the  mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate, 
and  others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.     Those  worked 
near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite.     In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut 
through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in 
which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.     This  silver,  therefore,  is  de- 
cidedly a  tertiary  formation.     In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  it  occui-s 
in  veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain. 
Sir  R,  Murchison  observes,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
Permian  conglomerates  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
although  large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with 
the  rolled  pebbles  of  these  same  Permian  strata.     Hence  it  seems 
that  the  Uralian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum,  were 
not  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation  during  the  Permian  era.     But  we 
cannot  feel  sure,  from  any  data  yet  before  us,  that  such  auriferous 
veins  of  quartz  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall,  in 
which,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  copper  lodes  of  Ireland,  some  gold 
has  been  detected.     We  are  also  unable  at  present  to  assign  to  the 
gold  veins  of  Brazil,  Peru,  or  California,  their  respective  geological 
dates.     But,  although  enough   is    known  to  show  that  Ovid's  line 
about  the  "  Age  of  Gold,"  "  Aurea  prima  sata  est  aetas,"  would,  by 
no  means,  be  an  apt  motto  for  a  treatise  on  mining,  it  would  be 
equally  rash  in  the  present  state  of  our  inquiries  to  affirm,  as  some 
have  done,  that  gold  was  the  last-formed  of  metals. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  us 

*  Report  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  310. 
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in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  ia  met  with 
in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  aeries.  If  tlui 
rule  hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities 
accessible  to  the  miners  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocka  older 
than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative 
antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  '' underlying  **  igneona  for- 
mations or  granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole^ 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneonaly  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  them,  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 
metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  super- 
ficially. In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  the 
miner,  a  greater  amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  plaee 
in  proportion  as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  formed.  A  oon- 
siderable  series  of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
30th,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  Tolcanic  and 
hypogene  formations. 


Concluding  Remarks,  —  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  liypogenc 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its 
way,  but  slowly,  into  favour.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic 
considerations ;  many  geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  rocks, 
because  they  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  our  terraqneous  system  to  times  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  But  if  these  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that 
time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  succeeded 
beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  others 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
present  state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity, 
as  some  philosophers  have  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again  ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed. 
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filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated  ;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places ; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations 
of  local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  organic  creation,  by  which  limits  are  assigned  to 
the  variability  of  species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears 
to  have  been  continued  not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by 
the  introduction  into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and 
animals,  and  each  assemblage  of  new  species  must  have  been  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  new  states  of  the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they 
would  not  have  increased  and  multiplied  and  endured  for  indefinite 
periods,* 

Astronomy  had  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  conjecture 
and  speculation ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other 
planets  are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful, — the 
existence  on  our  own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds 
as  they  have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its 
peculiar  races  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  clooe  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we  admire 
in  the  living  creation,  has  equally  characterized  the  organic  world  at 
remote  periods.  Thns  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  inex- 
haustible variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multiplied  by 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre-existing 
creations,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit  in  times 
past.f 

*  See  Principles  of  Geol.,  Book  3.  the  Geol.  Soc.  1837.     Proceedings  of 

t  See  the  antbor's  Anniv.  Address  to    G.  S.  No.  49.  p.  520. 
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,  on  gradual  rise  of  part  of  S.  AmerlraL.  4fi. 

,  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  480. 

,  on  parallel  roads,  87. 

~^,  on  plutonic  rocks  of  Andes.  4AS. 

,  on  recent  strata  near  Lima,  116. 

,  on  saurians  In  Galapagos  Islands,  279. 

,  on  sinking  of  coral  reefs,  46. 

,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  181. 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  ou  the  Soliaiara,  477. 
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Baobeny,  Dr.,  on  toIcmioi  in  AaTergne,  438. 
Dax,  inland  cliff  at,  79. 
Deane,  Dr..  on  footprints,  S96. 
Dean,  forest  of,  coal  in,  S34. 
Decken,  Prof,  von,  on  reptiles  in  SaarbrUck  coal- 
field, 336. 
De  Koninck,  cited,  176. 178. 
De  la  Beche,  Sir  R,  cited,  »1.  VA,  Ml. 
— — ,  on  Carrara  marble,  482: 
— »  on  clay  beds,  38S. 
•^— ,  on  clay,  ironstone,  3S6. 
— >,  on  coal-measures  near  Swansea,  809. 

,  on  fossil  trees,  S.  Wales,  318. 

— — ,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  474. 

>— ,  on  mineral  veins,  493. 495. 498. 

>^— ,  on  term  supracretaceoua,  103. 

_,  on  trap  of  Now  Bed  Sandstone  period,  483. 

Deluge,  4. 

Denudation  explained,  86. 

of  the  Weald  Valley.  243. 

•^— ,  terraces  of,  in  Sicily,  75. 
Derbyshire,  lead  reins  of,  497. 
Deshayes,  M.,  identiflcaiion  of  shells,  176. 
— — ,  on  fossil  shells  in  Hungary,  421. 
— -,  on  Lower  Eocene  shells,  I96L 

,  OB||^rtiary  classificaticm,  110. 

Deemarast,  cited,  183. 
^—'  on  trappean  rocks,  91 . 
Desroyers,  M.,  on  Faluns  of  Touraine,  106. 
'  Desor,  M.,  on  glacial  fauna  in  N.  America,  133. 
Devonian  flora,  349. 

strata  in  United  Srates,  849. 

<— —  system,  term  explained,  846. 

Diagonal,  or  cross  stratification,  16. 

Dicotyledonous  leaves  in  chalk.  Postscript,  xvl. 

Dike  hi  St  Helena,  406. 

Dikes  at  Palagonia  in  Sicily,  407. 

^—y  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre,  880. 

<— —  defined.  6. 

^—'  in  Scotland,  878. 

of  Somma,  404. 

Diluvium,  popular  explanation  of  term,  183. 

Dip,  term  explained,  53. 

Dolerite,  or  greenstone,  872. 

Dolomite  defined,  13. 

Doloroitic  conglomerate,  308. 

Done.  M.  B.  de,  on  rolcanos  of  Velay,  488. 

Drill  contorted,  near  Cromer,  189. 

^—'  in  Ireland,  131. 

in  Norfolk,  196. 

,  meteorites  in,  14Sl 

— ,  northern,  in  Scotland,  195. 

»— ,  northern,  in  North  Wales,  130. 

.^— of  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  Bussia,  121. 

— ~  period,  climate  of,  139. 

—  period,  subsidence  in,  135. 

shells  In  Canada,  134. 

Dudley  limestone,  354. 

,  shales  of  coal  near,  474. 

Dufy^noy,  M.,  on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  475. 

Duff,  Mr.  P.,  on  reptile  of  Old  Bed,  Postscript,  ix. 

.  on  hill  of  Gergovia,  430. 

Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover,  237. 


E. 

Echinoderms  of  coralline  crag,  166. 
Echinus,  figure  of,  S3. 

Egerton.  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  235. 
Egerton,  Sir  P..  on  fish  of  marl  slate.  804. 
»— .  on  foisil  fish  of  Connecticut  beds,  300. 
.— .  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

,  on  saurians  and  fish  in  New  Bed  Sandstone, 

-— ,  on  Icthyosaurus,  276. 
Eggs,  fossil,  of  snake,  120. 
Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  bog.iron  ore,  26L 
»— >,  on  infusoria,  24. 


Elephant  bed,  Brighton,  286. 
Elepktu  prHnigenhu,  Jaw  figured,  1 89. 
Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  498. 
— ,  term  explained,  457. 
Encrinites,  figure  of,  364. 
Endogens,  316. 
Eocene,  foramlnifera,  194. 

formations,  174. 

—  formations  in  England,  197< 

granite,  451. 

,  lower,  in  France,  176—196. 

,  middle,  in  France.  191. 

strata,  in  United  States,  206. 

— -,  upper,  near  Louvain,  177. 
^— ,  term  defined.  111. 

,  upper,  of  Central  France,  178. 

volcanic  rocks,  489. 

Bquisetacese,  318i 

Equisetum  of  Virginian  oolite,  384. 

EqtiUetum  giganteum,  814. 

Erman  on  meteoric  iron  in  Bussia,  145. 

Erratics,  Alpine,  1 4a 

,  northern  origin  of,  133. 

Escher,  M.,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  143. 

Etna,  deposits  of,  401. 

Eurite,  44a 

Euritic  porphyry  described,  447. 

Exogens,  316. 

F. 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  106. 168. 

Faluns,  comparison  of,  and  crag,  170. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  on  SewAlik  HilU,  173. 

Falkland  Islands,  88. 

Famham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  319. 

Fault,  term  explained,  62. 

Faults,  origin  of,  64. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of.  2ia  and  Postscript,  xv. 

Fellxstow,  remains  of  cetaoea  found  near,  166. 

Felspar,  3G9. 

Ferns  in  coal-measuree,  310. 

Fife,  altered  rock  in,  383. 

Fifeshlre,  trap  dike  in,  434. 

.  Megallchthys  found  in  Cannel  coal  in,  836. 

Fishes,  fossil,  of  Upper  Cretaceous,  214. 

of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  843. 

of  Wealden,  2a9. 

,  fossil,  of  brown  coal,  416. 

Fissures  filled  with  metaUle  matter,  490.  See  mine 
ral  veins. 

Fitton.  Dr.,  on  division  of  lower  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, 219. 

,  cited,  227.  231.  233.  237.  244.  247. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  scales  offish  in  Old  Bed,  843. 

,  on  trap-rocks  in  coal-field  of  Forth,  438. 

on  trap  dike  in  Fifeshire,  434. 

Flora,  carboniferous,  310. 

cretaceous,  223. 

-—  Devonian,  349. 

— -  of  London  Clay,  200. 

,  permian,  305.  307. 

FI5tx,  term  explained,  91. 

Flysch,  explanation  of  term,  206. 

Footprinu  of  birds,  297.  and  Postscript,  xx. 

of  reptilians,  337. 

,  fossil,  289.  990,  291.  297. 

Foramlnifera  in  chalk,  26. 

— — ,  Eocene,  194. 

Forbes,  Prof.  B.,  on  Caradoe  sandstooe,  8S9. 

•— ,  on  CystldisB,  35H. 

— — ,  on  shells  in  crag  deposits,  16S. 

— — ,  on  cretaceous  fossil  shells,  884. 

•— ,  on  fossils  of  the  faluni,  169. 

,  on  fossils  in  drift  In  South  Irriand,  131. 

,  on  deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian  strata,  360. 

,  on  echinoderms  of  coralline  crag,  166. 
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Forbet,  Prof.  E.,  on  fktnut  of  boulder  period,  125). 
— — ,  on  mignitioiu  of  moUiuoiin  gUdal  period,  166* 
«— ,  on  fotsUt  of  Purbeck  fcroap,  231.  231. 
-— ,  on  straU  at  Atberiield,  219. 
— >»  on  changes  of  Wealden  tettacea,  235. 
—^  on  volcanic  rocka  of  Oolite  period,  432. 
<-~—t  on  depth  of  animal  life  in  JEgean,  86. 137. 

,  dted,  22S. 

Forbes,  Prof.  James,  on  tones  in  Tolcanic  rodLs,  480. 

-i— ,  on  the  Alps,  143. 

Forchhammer,  on  scratched  limestone,  122. 

Forest.  fossU.  In  Norfollt.  127.  ISO. 

Forfarshire,  Old  Red  Sandstone  in,  479. 

Formation,  term  defined,  3. 

Fossil,  terra  defined,  4. 

Fouils  of  chalk  and  greensand,  figures  of,  212. 

»—  in  chalk  at  Faxoe,  210. 

.— —  of  coralline  crag,  164. 

— —  of  Devonian  system,  348.  and  Postscript,  z.,  xi. 

—  of  Eocene  strata  in  United  States,  207. 
—^  In  (aluns  of  Touraine,  169. 

-,  freshwater  and  marine,  27. 

of  Isle  of  Wight,  196. 

— «  of  Lias,  274. 

«—  of  Ludlow  formstion,  3S2. 

—  of  mountain  limestone,  340. 

—  of  London  Clay,  200. 

—  of  Bfaestricht  beds,  209. 
— >  of  Lower  Greensand,  220. 

— •  of  New  Red  Sandstone,  287.  and  Postscript,  ziil. 

of  OoUte.  269.  266. 

of  Red  Crag,  164. 

—^  of  Silurian  rocks,  8S3.  and  Postscript,  tU. 

— >  of  Solenhofen,  260. 

>^—  of  Upper  Greensand,  218. 

_—  of  W^den,  236. 

>— ,  test  of  the  age  of  formations,  96. 

Fossil  fish  of  Permian  limestone,  303. 

W-.  of  Connecticut  beds,  800. 

of  Richmond,  U.S.,  strata,  285. 

—  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  34.1. 
-^— ,  scales  of  Permian,  6gured,  305. 
——  footsteps,  289,  290,  291. 

—  ferns  in  carbonaceous  shale,  271. 

—  forest  in  Nova  Scotia,  321. 

—  forest  near  Wolverhampton,  319. 

—  forest  in  Isle  of  Portland,  233. 
plants  in  Wealden,  330. 

— —  planU  of  Lias,  282. 

—  planU  of  Bunter  sandstein,  288. 
trees  erect,  317. 

wood,  petrifaction  of,  39. 

-— •  wood  perforated  by  Teredina,  24. 

—  remains  in  caves,  1.S4. 

shells  from  Etna,  401. 

——  shells  near  Grignon,  193. 
shells  of  Mayence  strata,  178. 

—  shells  in  Virginia,  172. 
Fossiliferous  strata,  tabular  view  of,  361. 

Four  net,  M.,  on  mineral  veins  of  Auvergne,  493. 

,  on  disintegration  of  rocks,  476. 

,  on  quarta,  439. 

Fox,  Mr.  R.  W.,  472. 

,  on  Cornish  lodes.  497. 

Fox,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle   of 

Wight,  198. 
Freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  197. 

deposits  in  valley  of  Thames,  146. 

— — ,  land  shells  numerous  in,  27. 
Freshwater  formations  of  Auvergne,  186. 
Freshwater    formation,    how  distinguished    from 

marine,  27,  28.  30. 

,  remains  of  fish  in,  32. 

associated  with  Norfolk  drift,  127. 

,  Charain,  31. 

,  C)  pris  In,  81 . 

Freshwater  shells  in  brown  coal  near  Bonn,  417. 


FiTCSif  gigtmtnu^  217. 

nesiemloimt^  growth  of,  in  Jutland,  SI  7. 

^—  9etictUo$mt  in  Lyro-flord,  S3. 

Fundy,  Batf  of,  impretskms  in  red  mad  of,  S9T. 

G. 

GaOIoneUa  fossil  In  Tripoli,  18. 

—  fermginea  in  bog-Iron  ore,  26. 

Galapagos  Islands,  animals  of,  979. 

Gameta  in  altered  rock,  888. 

Gases,  subterranean  rocks  altered  by,  476. 

Gault,  218. 

Gavamie,  fiexures  of  strata,  59. 

Geology  defined,  1. 

Oergovia,  hill  of,  480. 

Giant's  Causevqr,  eolomns  at,  S84. 

Gibbes,  R.  W.,  dted,  207. 

GlacUl  phenomena,  northern,  origin  of,  182. 

Glaciers,  Alpine,  140. 

Gladers  on  Caernarvonshire  mountaim,  ISO. 

Glasgow,  marine  strata  near,  148. 

Glenroy,  parallel  roads  of.  86. 

Glen  Tilt,  granite  of,  442. 

Gndss,  altered  by  granite,  445. 

-—  in  Bernese  Alps,  484. 

at  Cape  Wrath.  444. 

near  Christiania,  446. 

described,  464. 

Gold,  age  of,  in  Ireland,  496. 
~— .  age  of,  in  Ural  Mountains,  499. 
Goldfuss,  Prof.,  on  reptiles  in  coal-field,  SS6. 
GSppert^Prof..  on  beds  of  coal,  316. 

on  petrifaction,  40. 

Graham's  Island,  889. 407. 
Grampians,  old  red  conglomerates  fan,  47. 
Granite  described.  7.  436. 438.  444. 
— •,  passage  of  into  trap,  441. 

,  porphy title,  439. 

,  and  limestone,  junction  of  in  Glen  "nit,  442. 

,  sienitic,  440. 

,  talcose,  44a 

-^y  schorly,  440. 

——  of  Cornwall  and  Dartmoor,  474. 

of  Swiss  Alps.  4M. 

,  rocks  in  connection  with  uaineral  veins,  500. 

of  Saxony,  4.'i9. 

Granites,  oldest,  458. 

varieties  of,  444. 

veins  in  Cornwall,  445. 

veins  in  Cape  Wrath,  444. 

veins  in  Table  Mountain,  44S. 

*—  vein  in  White  Mountains,  450. 
— —  of  Arran,  age  of,  459. 

near  Christiania,  457. 

dikes  in  Mount  Battock,  443. 

Graphite,  powder  of,  consolidated  by  fn-esanre,  SSL 

Graptoliles,  357. 

Grateloup,  M.,  on  fossils  In  chalk,  223. 

Grauwacke,  term  explained,  350. 

Greenland,  sinking  of  coast,  46. 

Greensand,  upper,  218. 

,  fossiU  or,  21-2. 

Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  footprinU  of  reptile  i 

coal  strata  at.  337. 
Greenstone  or  Dolerite,  372. 

,  dike  of,  in  Arran,  379. 

Grds  de  Beauchamp,  Paris  Basin,  193 

Grignon,  fossil  shells  near,  193. 

Gritde6ned,  11.; 

Guadaloupe,  human  skeleton  of,  115. 

Guidoui  on  Carrara  marble,  482. 

Gutbier,  Col.  von,  on  Permtan  flora,  305.  307. 

Gryphca,  fossil  figure  of.  22. 

Gypseous  marls,  186. 

series,  191. 

Gypsum  defined,  IS. 
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H. 

lUn,  Sir  Ju.,  ezperimenU  on  fiu«d  mlnenlt,  406. 
•»—,  on  coTTed  strata,  48. 

.  Capt.  B.,  cited.  8781  401. 443. 

Hamilton.  Sir  W.,  on  eruption  of  VeiuTlus,  405. 
Harris,  Mi^or,  on  Mlt  lake  in  Ethiopia,  296. 
Harts,  Bunter  landtteln  of,  888. 
Hattlngfl,  Ladf,  foMlls  collected  bj,  196. 
Haatings  tand,  2S9. 

bed,sheUtof,2S9. 

Hautet  Alpei,  rockt  of,  4&5. 

Haiiy  cited,  869. 

Hawkthaw,  Mr.,  on  fossil  tree*  In  coal,  317. 

Hayes,  T.  L.,  on  icebergs,  188. 

Hubert.  M..  cited  on  Upper  Eocene  beds,  176. 

Hebrides,  dikes  of  trap  in,  879. 

Heidelberg,  Tarletles  of  granite  near,  444. 

Henfi-ejr,  Mr.  A.,  on  food  of  Mastodon,  138. 

Henslow,  Prof.,  on  fossil  oetacea  in  Suiiblk,  166. 

— ,  on  fossil  forests,  833. 

-^  ou  dike  and  altered  rock  near  Plas  New7dd,381. 

Henry,  Mr.,  cited,  476. 

Herschel,  Sir  J.,  on  slaty  cleaTage,  478. 

Hertfordshire  pudding-stone,  35. 

Hibbert,  Dr.,  on  volcanic  rocks,  486. 

»— ,  on  coal  fleld  at  Burdiehouse,  385. 

— s  cited,  419. 

High  Teesdale.  garnets  in  altered  rock  at,  888. 

Hildborghausen ,  footprlnU  of  reptile  at,  889,  890. 

Hippurite  Umestone,  821. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  footprhiU,  897. 

Hoffhiann,  Mr.,  on  Liparl  Islands,  cited,  476. 

-^,  on  cave  near  Palermo,  74. 

— ,  on  Carrara  marble,  488. 

Hooghley  rirer,  analysis  of  water,  41. 

Hopkins,  Mr.,  on  fractures  in  Weak!.  851. 

Horizontality  of  strata,  15. 

— ^  of  roads  of  Lochaber,  88. 

Hornblende,  369. 

schist.  464.  478. 

Homer,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Eifel,  415. 
— — .  on  Megallchthys,  336. 

Hubbard,  Prof.,  on  granite  vein  in  White  Moun- 
tains. 450. 
Hugi,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 
Humboldt,  cited,  314. 
— — ,  on  uniform  character  of  rocks,  486. 
Hungary,  trachyte  of,  443. 
— — ,  Tolcanic  rocks  of,  481. 
Hunt,  Mr.,  experimenU  on  day-Ironstone,  886. 
Hutton,  opinions  of,  60. 
Huttonian  theory,  98. 
Hypogene,  term  defined,  9. 
—  roc'ks,  mineral  character  of,  485. 
or  metamorphic  limestone,  465. 


I. 

Ibbetson,  Capt.,  on  chalk  Isle  of  Wight,  815. 

Ice,  rocks  drifted  by,  188. 

Icebergs,  stranding  of,  189.  137. 

Iceland,  icebergs  drifted  to,  137. 

IcthyoUtes  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  849. 

IctkitosauruM  eommumt'M,  figure  of,  877. 

Igneous  rocks,  6. 

—  of  Siebengebirge  and  Westerwald,  417. 

-.  rocks  of  Val  dl  Noto,  389. 

Jgmanodtm  ManUUi,  887.  889, 

India,  cretaceous  system  in,  885. 

— — ,  freshwater  deposits  of,  173. 

•— ,  oolitic  formation  in,  885. 

Induslal  limestone,  Auvergne,  184. 

Infusoria  in  tripoli,  84. 

Inland  sea-clifDi  in  South  of  England,  71. 

insects  in  Lias,  881. 


Ireland,  drift  In,  131. 
Ischia,  volcanic  cones  in,  403. 

,  Post-Pliocene  strata  of,  113. 

Isle  of  Wight,  freshwater  beds  of,  197. 
Isomorphism,  theory  of,  370. 


J. 

Jackson,  Dr.  C.  T.,  analysis  of  fo«siI  bones,  138. 

James,  Capt..  on  fossils  in  drift  South  Ireland,  131. 

Java,  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  191. 

Jobert,  M.,  on  hill  of  GergoTia,  480. 

Joints,  469. 

Jorullo,  lava  stream  of,  450. 

Jura,  alpine  blocks  on,  148. 

•^  limestone,  861. 

,  structure  of,  55. 

K. 

Kangaroo,  fossil  and  recent,  jaws  figured,  156. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  Cheirotherium.  29a 
Kaye,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  835. 
Keeling  Island,  fragment  of  greenstone  in,  817. 
Keilhau,  Prof.,  cited,  457.  474. 
— — ,  on  dike  of  greenstone,  880. 

,  on  gneiss  near  Christlania,  446. 

,  on  granite,  447. 

Kelloway  rock,  84. 

Kentish  chalk,  sandgalls  in,  88. 

Keuper,  the,  887. 

KUIas  in  granite  of  Cornwall,  474. 

Kimmeridge  clay,  860.  and  Postscript,  zxi. 

King,  Dr.,  on  footprints  of  reptile,  337. 

King,  Mr.,  on  Permian  group  and  fossils,  301,  302. 

Kirkdale,  care  at,  154. 

Kotaebue  cited,  817. 

Kyson,  in  Suffolk,  strata  of,  208. 


Labyrinthodon,  898.  888,  889. 
Lacustrine  strata  of  AuTergne,  181 
Lagoons  at  mouth  of  rivers,  33. 
-^  of  Bermuda  Islands,  816. 
Lake  craters  of  Eifel,  419. 

crater  of  Laach,  420. 

Lamarck  on  bivalve  mollnsca^  89. 
Land,  rising  and  sinking,  45. 
Laterite.  379. 
Lava,  373. 

current,  Auvergne,  485. 

— -s  relation  to  trap.  387. 
——  stream  of  Jorullo.  450. 

of  Stromboli,  450. 

Lea,  Mr.,  footprinU  of  reptile  discovered  by,  840. 

Lead,  veins  of,  in  Permian  rocks,  499. 

Lehman  on  claMlflcation  of  rocks,  90. 

Leibniu.  theory  of,  94. 

Lepldodendra,  318. 

Lewes,  coomb  near,  850. 

Lias,  873. 

— ~  period.    Volcanic  rocks,  431. 

at  Lyme  Regis,  381. 

,  Plutonic  rocks  of,  455. 

— —  and  oolite,  origin  of,  288. 

,  fossil  plants  of,  888. 

Llebig,  Prof.,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  Hgnite,  338. 
— — ,  on  preservation  of  fossil  bones  in  caverns,  155. 
Lima,  recent  strata  of,  1 15. 

Llmagne  d* Auvergne,  flreshwater  formations  of,  187. 
Lime,  scarcity  of,  in  metamorphic  rocks,  487. 
Limestone,  brecdated,  802. 

crystalline,  308. 

compact,  808. 
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Limestone,  foMlliferous,  3031 

,  hippurite,  S21. 

,  iDdiuiaU  Auvergne,  184. 

of  Jura,  161. 

— -.  magnesUui,  801. 

— ,  mounuin  foMlls  of,  340. 

,  primafy  or  neUmorphic,  466. 

In  Germany,  of  DerooUn  system,  348. 

Ltndley,  Dr.,  cited,  2S3. 

,  on  leavef  in  lignite,  416. 

Link,  M.,  on  footprints,  S91. 

Llpari  Islands,  rodu  altered  by  gases  in,  476. 

Lisbon,  marine  tertiary  strata  near,  171. 

Lithodomi  in  beaches  of  N.  America,  78. 

,  in  inland  diffii,  73* 

Llandeilo  flags,  357. 

Loam  defined,  13. 

Loctiabar,  parallel  roads  of,  86. 

Lodes.     See  Mineral  Veins,  490. 

Loess  of  valley  of  Rhine,  1 17. 

,  fossil  land  shells  of,  figured,  ISO. 

Logan,  Mr.,  on  coal  measures  of  South  Wales,  310. 

,  on  fossil  forest  in  Nova  Scotia,  32*2. 

— ',  on  reptilian  foot-prints  in  lowest  Silurian  in 
CMnada,  Postscript,  viil. 

Loudon  clay,  300. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  cited,  15S. ;  on  corals,  173. 

,  on  corals  of  Normandy,  170. 

-.— ,  on  corals  in  Wenlock  formation,  356. 

— — ,  on  fossils  in  white  chalk,  96. 

,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Deroo,  345. 

•^—t  on  Stonefield  slate,  966. 

Louvain,  Eocene  strata  near,  177. 

Lov^n  on  shells  of  Norway,  114. 

Ludlow  formation,  351. 

Lund,  cited.  158. 

Lycett,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  oolite,  966. 

Lyme  Regis,  lias  at,  281. 

Lyra- Fiord  Invaded  by  the  sea,  33. 

,  kelp  in,  217. 

Lyons,  coal  mine  near,  319. 


Macacus,  in  Eocene  formation,  203. 
Maclaren,  Mr.,  on  erratic  blocks  in  Pentlands,  125. 
Maclurc,  Dr.,  on  rolcanos  in  Catalonia,  409 
MacCulloch,  Dr.,  cited,  442. 

,  on  altered  rock  in  Fife,  383. 

-.— ,  on  basaltic  columns  in  Skye,  385. 
»— ,  on  denudation,  67. 

,  on  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  44 1 .  * 

,  on  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  890. 

,  on  Isle  of  Skye,  86. 4S6. 

,  on  hornblende  schist,  478. 

,  on  overlying  rocks,  8. 

,  on  parallel  roads,  87. 

-.^,  on  pebbles  of  granite,  460. 

-.— ,  on  trap  vein  in  Argyleshlre,  379. 

Madeira,  view  of  dike  in  Inland  valley  in,  878. 

Maestricht  beds,  209. 

Magnesian  limestone,  concretionary  structure  of,  37. 
—  defined,  13. 
——  groups,  301. 

Maidstone,  fossils  in  white  chalk  of,  214. 

Mammalia,  extinct,  above  drift  in  United  States,  138. 

,  extinct,  of  basin  of  Mississippi,  116. 

,  fossil  teeth  of.  figured,  100. 

Mammal's  '*  Geological  FacU  "  cited,  69. 

Mammifer  in  trias  near  Stuttgart,  Postscript,  xili. 

Man&fleld  in  Thuringia,  Permian  formatiou  at,  306. 

Mantcll,  Dr.,  cited,  217.  229.  231.251. 

_— ,  on  belemnite,  263. 

,  on  chalk  fiints,  253. 

— — ,  on  Brighton  elephant  bed,  257. 

— — ,  on  freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

,  on  iguanodon,  227. 


Mantell,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  groap,  296. 

,  on  reptile  iu  Old  Red,  PoatacripC.  z. 

Marble  defined,  12. 
Marl  defined,  13. 

in  Lake  Superior,  36. 

,  red  and  green  In  EngUmd,  SB9. 

Mari-slate  defined,  18. 

Martin,  Mr.,  dted,  960. 

•.— ,  cm  cross  fracturei  in  chalk,  245. 

Bfartins,  Mr.  C,  on  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen,  IX. 

Map  to  illustrate  deoudatioo  of  Weald,  Ml. 

Map  of  Eocene  beds  of  central  France,  179. 

Massachussetts,  plumbago  in,  478. 

Mattodom  angtuiideniy  Jaw,  figure  of,  1S9. 

MaHodon  gigatuem^  in  United  States.  137. 

Mayeoce  tertiary  strata,  177. 

Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  distinct  apedea  la,  Nl. 

•^-^  deposits  formhig  in,  99. 

Megalichthys  in  cannel  coal  of  Flfeahlre.  316. 

Megatherium  in  Sooth  America,  158. 

Menai  Straits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  130. 

Mendips,  denudation  in,  68. 

Metalliferous  veins.    See  Mineral  Veins. 

Metals,  supposed  relative  ages  of,  497. 

Metainorphic  rocks,  463. 

'—  defined,  8. 

,  why  less  calcareons  than  fosslliCeroos.  487. 

—— ,  order  of  succession,  4S5. 
—^  glossary  of,  466. 
Metamorphic  strata,  origin  of,  467. 
Metamorphic  structure,  origin  of,  477. 

Meteorites  In  drift,  145. 

Mexico,  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks  In,  480. 

Meyer,  M.  H.  von,  cited,  147. 

,  on  fossil  mammali.i  of  Rhine,  178. 

,  on  reptile  in  coal,  336,  SS7. 

,  on  sandstone  of  Vosges,  188. 

,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  WestphaBa,  W. 

Mica  schist,  465. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  14. 

Microlestes  antiquus,triasslc  roamnaifer,  Posticr.sii:i 

Miller,  Mr.  H.,  on  origin  of  rock  salt,  85. 

,  on  old  red  sandstone,  343. 

— ',  on  fossil  trees  of  coal  near  Edinburgh,  311. 

MInchinhampton,  fossil  shells  at,  266. 

Mineral  character  of  aqueous  rocks,  97. 

composition,  test  of  age  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  J0. 

springs,  connected  with  mineral  veins,  4M> 

veins  andfkulU,  488.  49a 

—  of  different  ages,  490.  498, 499. 

veins,  pebbles  in,  492. 

,  subsequently  enlarged  and  reopened,  491 

veins,  various  forms  of,  488. 

—  veins  near  granite,  496. 
Mineralization  of  organic  rematna,  38. 
Miocene  formations,  168. 

in  United  States,  171. 

period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  415. 

_,  term  defined.  111. 

Mississippi,  fiuvUtile  straU  and  delU  of,  115, 116. 
Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  Australian  caves.  156. 
Mitscberlich,  Prof.,  on  augite  and  horntileodc.  Mi 
— ,  on  isomorphism.  370. 

,  on  mineral  composition  of  Somma,  404. 

Modon,  lithodomi  io  cliff  at,  7^ 

Molasse  of  Switserland,  171. 

Mens,  flexures  of  coal  at,  53. 

Mont  Blanc,  granite  of,  4'^3. 

Mont  Dor,  Auvergne,  422. 

Monte  Calvo,  section  of,  18. 

Montlosier,  M.,  on  Auvergne  Tolcanoa,  4S7. 

Moraine,  term  explained,  123. 

Moraines  of  glaciers,  141. 

Morea,  inland  sea-cUfls  of,  73. 

,  trap  of,  431 . 

Morris,  Mr.,  cited,  177. 

.1— ..on  fossils  at  Brentford,  147. 
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Morton,  Dr.,  oo  eretaceoiM  rocks,  294. 
Monren,  bualtic  columnt  in«.88A. 
Motosaunu  in  St.  Peter's  Meant,  210. 
Mountain  limeittone,  foMils  of,  340. 
Muocter,  Count,  on  ToMiU  of  Solenhofen,  260. 
Murchiton,  Sir  K.,  dted,  24$.  324. 
— ^  on  new  red  uindstone,  290. 

. ,  on  age  of  Alpe,  206. 

•.— ,  on  age  of  gold  in  Russia,  499. 

.i_-,  on  erratic  blocks  of  Alps,  144. 

._,  on  granite,  456.  459. 

_— .,  on  primary  strata  in  Russia,  124. 

^^,  on  Joints  and  cleavage,  469.  471. 

.^— ^  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Devon,  34&  348. 

.— ,  on  pentamerus,  353. 

»— ,  on  Permian  flora,  306. 

—— ,  on  Silurian  strata  of  Shropshire.  434. 

_,  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 

. ,  on  term  Permian,  301. 

-i..,  on  term  Silurian,  350. 
~—,  on  tilestones,  351  .^ 
Muschelkalk,  287. 


N. 


Naples,  post-pliocene  formations  near,  403. 
-^,  recent  straU  near,  112. 
Navarino,  Uthodomi  found  in  cliff  at,  73. 
Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  cited,  445. 

,  on  composition  of  cone  of  Somma,  404. 

,  on  granite  in  Arran,  460. 

.i— ,  on  granitic  rocks,  447. 

,  on  Swiis  Alps,  484. 

-i~.  terms  granite  underlying,  8. 
Kelson,  Lieut.,  drawing  of  Bermuda,  79. 
.— .,  on  Bermuda  Island,  216. 
Neptunian  theory,  91. 
Newcastle  coal  field,  great  faulu  in,  64. 
Newcastle,  fossil  tree  near,  312.  3I8l 
New  Jersey,  Maatodvn  giganieu*  In,  137. 
New  red  sandstone,  distlnaion  from  old,  286. 

,  iu  subdivisions,  887. 

— ,  of  United  States,  297. 

,  trap  of.  432. 

New  Zealand,  absence  of  quadrupeds,  158. 
Niagara,  recent  shells  In  valley  of,  138. 
Noeggerath,  M.,  cited,  415. 
Nomenclature,  changes  of.  93, 
Norfolk,  buried  forest,  127.  13a  147. 

,  drift,  126. 

Normandy  chslk,  clIA,  and  needles,  241. 
Northwich,  beds  of  salt  at,  294. 
Norwich  crag,  fluvlo-marine,  148. 

,  sandpipes  near,  82. 

Nova  Scotiai.  coal  seams  of  Cape  Breton,  315. 

,  fossil  forest  of  coal  in,  321 . 

Nummulltes.  figures  of,  9U0.  20ft. 
Nutnmulltic  formation,  205. 
Nyst,  M.,  died,  I7& 


O. 

Oeynhansen,  M.  von.  on  Cornish  granite  veins,  446. 
Olot,  extinct  volcanos  near,  408. 
Old  red  sandstone,  342. 
— ,  In  Forfarshire,  478. 

,  trap  of,  434. 

Oolite,  257. 

and  Has,  origin  of,  282. 

inferior,  fossils  of,  272. 
— ,  In  France,  259. 
.— >,  plutonic  rocks  of,  455. 
.—^  term  defined,  12. 
—— ,  volcanic  rocks  of,  431. 
Oolitic  group  in  France,  283. 


Orbigny,  M.  d',  cited,  22Z 

,  on  fossils  of  nummulltic  limestone,  206. 

,  on  subdivisions  of  cretacoous  series.  209. 

Organic  remains,  criterion  of  age  of  formatluo,  98. 

,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  39H. 

Orroerod,  Mr.,  on  trias  of  Cheshire,  295. 
Overlying,  term  applied  to  volcanic  rocks,  8. 
Owen,    Prof.,  cited,    155.  166.   229.   267,  268.  27a 
291. 

,  on  amphitherium,  269. 

,  on  birds  in  New  Zealand,  158. 

,  on  caves  in  England,  154. 

,  on  footprinU,  298. 

,  on  fossils  in  Australia,  156. 

-— ,  on  fossil  monkey,  202. 

,  on  fossil  quadrupeds,  157. 

,  on  ichthyosaurus,  276. 

,  on  reptile  in  coal,  337. 

,  on  serpent  of  Bracklesbam,  199. 

,  on  snake  at  Sheppey,  201. 

,  on  thecodont  saurians,  30a 

,  on  seuglodon,  207,  208. 

,  on  reptile  in  Silurian  rocks.  Postscript,  viii. 

Oxford  day,  262. 
Oyster  beds,  204. 


P. 

Padfic,  onral  reefh  of,  215. 
Palvontology,  term  explained,  103. 
Palagonia,  dikes  at,  407. 
Paieothermm  magmtm,  figure  of,  192. 

,  tooth  of,  193. 

Palermo,  caves  near,  74. 

Palma,  Isle  of,  map  and  view  of,  891 . 

Parallel  roads,  86. 

Pareto,  M^  on  Carrara  marble,  482. 

Paris  basin,  93. 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  crag,  105. 

Parrot,  Dr.  F.,  on  salt  lakes  of  Asia,  i95. 

Pebbles  in  chalk,  217. 

Pegmatite,  440. 

Pentamenu  Knifktii,  352. 

Pentland  hills,  Mr.  Maclaren  on.  125. 

Pepys,  Mr.,  cited,  41. 

Permian  fiora,  distinct  from  coal,  305. 

-.—  formation  In  Thuringia,  306, 

group,  term  explained,  301. 

Petrifadlon  of  fossil  wood,  89. 
Petrifaction,  process  of,  43. 
Phillppi,  Dr.,  on  fossil  shells  near  Naples.  I  3. 
.— ,  on  marine  shells  in  caves  of  Sicily,  154. 

,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  150. 

Phillips,  Prof.,  cited,  274. 309. 

,  on  cleavage,  471. 

.  on  terminology,  108. 

Phillips,  Mr.  W.,  on  kaolin  of  China,  11. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  219. 
Phryganea,  figure  of,  185. 

,  induslK  of,  186. 

Pictou.Nova  Scotia,  calamites  near,  819'. 

Pilla,  M.,  on  age  of  Carrara  marble,  482. 

Planits,  tripoli  of,  26. 

Plas  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near,  381. 

Plastic  days.  203. 

PUyfair,  cited,  45. 92. 383. 

-.— ,  on  fauhs,  62. 

,on  Huttonlan  theory  of  stratificition,  €0. 

PlesiosauruB,  figure  of,  277. 

PUeninger,  Professor,  on  triassic  nkaromlfer,  Post< 

script,  xili. 
Pliocene,  newer  period,  121. 

newer,  strata,  146. 

strato  In  Sidly,  150. 
.— ,  older,  in  United  Sutes,  171. 

strata,  161. 

—  period,  volcanic  rocks  ot,  407,  4C8 
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Pliocene,  term  defined.  111* 
Plomb  du  CanUl,  described,  429. 
Plumbago  in  MMixihunettt,  478. 
Pliitonic  rocks,  7—446. 
,  age  of,  4». 

—  of  carboniferous  period,  456. 
m—  of  oolite  and  lias,  4A5. 
»^,  recent  and  pliocene,  450. 

—  of  Silurian  period,  457. 
-^,  age,  how  tested,  449. 

Plutonic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  diagram  of.  452. 
Poggendorf,  cited,  476. 
Poikilitic  formation,  801. 

,  term  explained,  2M. 

Pomel,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Aorergne,  186. 425. 

Ponsa  Islands,  structure  of,  887. 48a 

Porphjritic  granite,  489. 

Porphyry,  872. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  fossil  forest  in,  233. 

Portland  stone,  839. 

Post-pliocene  formations.  111. 

— .  period,  volcanic  rocks,  401. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  reptilian.  Postscript,  Tii.  XTiii. 

PotUTiUe,  coal  seams  near,  329. 

,  footprints  of  reptile  near,  84a 

Possolana,  36. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  ammonites,  262. 

.^,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

Predasso.  altered  rocks  at,  456. 

Prestwich,  Mr.,  cited,  69. 

-^,  on  English  Eocene  strata,  197,  198.  200. 

,  on  coal  measures  of  Colebrook  Dale,  62. 824. 

Prerost,  M.  C,  on  Paris  basin.  17A,  176.  195. 

Progressive  development,  theory  of.  Postscript,  xvi. 

Psaronites  in  Germany  and  France,  807. 

Pumicf ,  873. 

Purbeck  beds,  231. 

Puy  de  Tartaret.  425. 

Puy  de  Pariou,  428. 

PusEUoU,  elevation  and  depression  of  land  at,  408. 

Pyrenees,  cretaceous  rocks  of,  455. 

•^,  curvatures  of  strata,  58. 

,  granite  of,  475. 

— ,  nummulitic  formation  of,  2G5. 


Q. 

Qusdrumana  fossil.  Postscript,  xvii. 
Quarrington  Hill,  basaltic  dike  near,  398. 
Qusrtz,  438. 
Quartsite,  or  quarts  rock,  465. 


R. 

Radnorshire,  stratiBrd  trsp  of,  4.15. 

Rain-prints,  fossil  in  coal  shale,  Pontscript,  xii. 

Ramsay,  Prof.,  A.  C,  on  denudation,  68. 

_— ,  on  granite  in  Arran,  460. 

— — ,  on  section  near  Bristol,  102. 

— »,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  131. 

Recent  strau  defined.  1 12. 

—— .,  near  Naples,  112. 

Redfield,  Mr.,  on  glacial  fauna  in  America,  183. 

,  on  fosdl  fish,  300 

Red  sandstone,  origin  of.  293. 

Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  species  in,  100. 

Red  Sea,  saitness  of.  296. 

Reptile*,  carboniferous,  335, 336. 

_  of  lias,  276. 

,  foMil  eggs  of,  190. 

Reptile,  in  Lower  Silurian.  Postscript,  vit. 
in   Old  Red    Sandstone  of   Morayshire,  Post- 
script, ix. 
Rhine,  valley,  loess  of,  1 17. 
Ripple.mark,  Tormation  of,  19. 
River  channels,  ancient,  331. 


River,  excavation  tfaroagh  Ut«  bj,  418. 

—  terraces,  85. 

Rodt,  term  defined,  2. 

Rocks,  four  classes  of,  eontetDporancoas,  9. 

— ,  classification  of,  90. 

,  composed  of  foasil  Boophjrtet  and  abelU,  21 

,  trappean,  91. 

Roderberg,  extinct  volcano  of.  490. 

Rogers,  Prof.  H.  D.,on  coal  field.  United  ft^o, 

,  cited,  840. 

— ,  on  rrptilUn  footprints  in  coal,  Poatserffi, : 
Rogers,  Prof.  W.  B.,  oa  oolitic  coal  Add,  Ua 

SUtes,  284.  328. 
Rome,  formations  at,  168. 
Rb'mer,  F.,  on  chalk  in  Texas.  S15. 
^— ,  M.  F.  A.,  on  flora  (rf*  Harta,  8S0. 
Rose,  Frof.  G.,  dted,  374.  434. 

,  on  hornblende,  868. 

Roseiilaui,  limestone  scratched  by  glarler  oC  121 
Ross,  Captain,  on  greenstone  In  Kediog  Island, 
Ross-shire,  denudation  in,  67. 
Rothliegendes,  lower,  or  Permian,  306. 
Rozet,  M.,  cited.  191. 
Rubble,  term  explained,  81. 
Russia,  erratic  blocks  in,  124. 

,  fossil  meteoric  Iron  In,  143. 

,  Permian  rocks  in,  306. 


Saarbruck  coal  field,  reptile  found  in, 

St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  near,  49. 

St  Andrew's,  trap  rocks  in  cHflDi  near, 

St.  Helena,  basalt  in,  885. 406 

St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of.  inland  beaches  and  clifl*,1 

St.  Miliiel,  Inland  cliffk  near,  77. 

St.  Paul,  island  of,  394. 

St.  Peter's  Mount.  Maestricht,  fossils  in,  210. 

,  sandpipes  in,  R3. 

Salisbury  Crag,  altered  strata  of,  M8. 
Salt  rock,  origin  of,  394. 
<-^,  precipitation  of,  294. 

,  at  Northwich.  294. 

lakes  ut'  Asia,  296. 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossil  of  Caradoc  sandstone,  356. 
Sandpipes  nrar  Maestricht.  88. 

,  or  sandgalls,  term  explained,  82. 

,  near  Norwich,  82. 

Sandstone,  siliceous.  218. 

,  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  230. 

Sandwich  Islands,  coral  reef  in,  216. 

,  voloanos  of,  394.  406i  423L 

Saurians  of  lias,  278. 

,  thecodont.  306. 

Saussure,  M.,  on  moraines,  141. 
-^,  on  vertical  conglomerates,  47. 
Savi,  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  482. 
Saxony,  granite  in,  4.'i9. 
Schist,  hornblende,  and  mica,  464,  465« 
— ,  argillaceous,  465. 

,  chlorite.  465. 

Schorl  rock  and  schurly  granite,  440. 

Score»by  on  Icebergs,  122. 

Scoriae,  37-1. 

ScotliUK^,  carboniferous  traps  of,  43S. 

,  northern  drift  in,  125. 

,  old  red  sandstone  of.  343. 

Scrope,  Mr.,  cited,  181.  263.  419.  423.  425.  427.430 

,  on  globular  structure  of  traps,  887. 

,  on  Ponza  Islands,  480. 

,  on  trachyte,  basalt,  and  tuflT,  S74.  400. 

SeacliffS,  inland,  71. 

Section  of  Wealden,  243w 

Section  of  white  chalk  from  England  to  Fraoo^  1 

Section  of  volcanic  rocks,  Auvergne,  484, 

Sedgewick,  Prof.,  cited,  309. 38i. 
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Sedgewick,  Prof.,  on  brecctated  llniMtOQe,a03. 

,  on  coDcretioiuiiy  maidierian  liraettom,  97. 

•^-,  oo  Devonian  group,  348. 

— ,  on  garneU  in  altered  rock,  382. 

—— ,  on  granite,  456.  459. 

— — %  on  Pennim  tandstonet,  306. 

•^,  on  joinu  and  clearage,  469.  471. 

— ,  on  mineral  coropotition  of  granite.  444. 

»»,  on  old  red  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  346. 

— — .  on  structure  of  rockt,  468. 

— — ,  on  tr^  rocks  of  Cumberland,  436. 

Segregation  in  mineral  Teins,  489. 

Semi-opal,  infusoria  in,  26. 

Serpulc,  on  Tolcanic  rocks,  in  Sicily,  151. 

Sevalik  Hills,  freehwater  deposits,  173. 

Shale,  carbonaceous,  271. 

(defined,  11. 

Shales  of  coal  near  Dudley,  474. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  roolKiscn  in  SUurian  strata,  359. 

— >,  on  slaty  cleavage,  47 1> 

Shells,  fossU,  in  Purbeck,  231. 

,  fossil,  useful  in  clasiiflcation,  109. 

.  in  Canada  drift,  134. 

-^,  recent,  in  valley  of  Niagara,  138. 

— — ,  species  of,  near  Lisbon,  171. 

Sbeppey,  Isle  of,  fossil  flora  of,  200. 

Sherringham,  mass  of  chalk  in  drift,  129. 

Shetland,  granite  of,  441.  444. 

>^— ,  hornblende  Mhist  of,  478. 

Shrewsbury,  coal  deposit  near,  324. 

Sldly,  Flume  Salso  in,  191. 

»— ,  inland  cllflk  in, 74. 

— -,  newer  pliocene  strato  of,  ISO. 

•— ,  terraces  of  denudation  in,  75. 

Sidlaw  Hills,  trap  of  old  red  sandstone,  434. 

Siebengebirge,  igneous  rocks  of,  417. 

Sienua,  formations  at,  167. 

Siglllaria,314.318. 

Siliceous  limestone  defined,  12. 

— •  rocks  defined,  11. 

SiUhnan.  Prof.,  cited,  45a 

Silurian,  name  explained,  350. 

.-^  period,  plutonic  rocks  of,  457. 

«— .  rocks,  table  of,  351. 

•—  strata,  mineral  character  of,  360. 

— •  strau  of  United  States,  359. 

•—  strata,  thickness  of,  358. 

— '.  strata,  reptile  in.  Postscript,  vii. 

— —  volcanic  rocks,  434. 

Simpson,  Mr,  on  ice  islands.  129. 

Sivatherium  described,  I73l 

Skapter  Jokul,  eruption  of,  399. 

Skye,  rocks  of,  383.  45& 

,  basaltic  columns  in,  385. 

,  diites  in  Isle  of,  380. 

,  sandstone  in,  36. 

Slaty  denvage,  4G& 

Slickensides,  term  defined,  61. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  Pleistocene,  134. 

— — ,  on  shells  near  Lisbon,  171 . 

Snags,  fossil,  32a 

Snakes*  eggs,  fossil  at  Tonna  near  Gotha,  120. 

Soleiibofen,  lithographic  stone  of,  26a 

Solfatara,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the,  477. 

Somma,  404. 

,  lava  at,  38a 

Sopwith,  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  57. 

Sortino,  cave  in  valley  of,  154. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  old  red  of,  315. 

South  Downs,  view  of.  245. 

Sowerby,  Mr.  G.,  cited,  162. 

Spatangus,  figure  of,  23. 

Spesia,  gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks  in,  482. 

Spitsbergen,  glaciers  of,  136. 

Sponges,  figures  of,  in  chalk,  213. 

SpongiUa  of  Lamarck,  In  tripoll,  25. 

Springs,  mineral.    See  Mineral  Springs,  49a 

Staflk,  basaltic  columns  in,  386. 


Steno  on  classification  of  rocks,  9a 

Stigmaria,  310.315. 

—  in  fossil  forest.  Nova  Sootia,  892. 

Stirling  Castle,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  383, 

Stokes,  Mr.,  on  petrifaetloo,  43. 

Stonesfield  slate,  266. 

StonesfieU,  fossil  mammalia,  266.  and  PosUcrlpt, 

xvUi. 
Storton  Hill,  footprints  at,  291. 
Strata,  term  defined,  2. 

,  arrangement  of,  determined  by  fossils,  21, 22. 

,  consolidation  of,  34. 

curved  and  vertical,  47. 68. 
elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44. 

,  fossil iferous,  tabular  view  of,  361. 

_— ,  horlsnntality  of,  15.  45. 
— >,  metamorphic  origin  of.  467. 
—— ,  mineral  composition  of,  10. 
— ,  outcrop  of,  66. 

,  tertiary  classification  of,  134. 

Stratification,  forms  of,  13.  16.  47. 

— — ,  unconformable,  59. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  new  red  sandstone,  29a 

.Strike,  term  explained,  53. 

Stromboli,  lava  of,  450. 

Studer,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 

,  on  boiilders  of  Jura,  143. 

Stutchbury,  Mr.,  cited,  3ca 

Sub-Apennine  strata,  106.  I66L 

Subsidence  in  drift  period,  135. 

SulToik  crag,  162. 

Sullivan,  Capt.,  chart  of  Falkland  Islands,  89. 

Superior,  Laike,  marl  in,  36. 

Superposition  of  aqueous  deposits,  96. 

,  of  volcanic  rodu,  test  of  age,  887. 

Supracretaceous,  term  explained,  103. 

Sussex  marble,  228. 

Swansea,  coal  measures  near,  309. 

—■^  valley  stems  of  SigUlaria,  317. 

Sydney  coal  field.  Cape  Breton,  324. 

Syenite,  44a 

Syenitic  granite,  440. 

,  greenstone,  372. 

Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  48. 


T. 

Table  Mountain,  strata  horisontal,  45. 
—— .  Mountain,  gmnite  veins  in,  443. 
Talcose  granite,  44a 
Taruret,  Puy  de,  cone  of,  425. 
Teeth  of  fossil  mammalia,  figures  of,  160. 
Teredina,  fossil  wood  bored  by,  24. 
Teredo  navalis  boring  wood,  23. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  139. 

,  Fucus  giganteut  in,  217. 

Tertiary,  term  explained,  104. 

strata,  tabular  view  of,  362. 

Touraine,  faluns  of,  168. 

Trachyte,  872. 

-.— ,  of  Hungary,  442. 

Trachytic  rocks,  older  than  basalt,  400. 

Transition,  term  explained,  92. 

Trap,  term  explained,  366. 

,  dike  in  Fifesbire,  434. 

— ,  globular  structure  of,  387. 

,  intrusion  of,  iMtweeu  strata,  384, 

,  various  ages  of,  432.  434. 

,  passage  of  granite  into,  441. 

— ,  in  Radnorshire,  435. 

,  rocks,  relation  to  lava,  387* 

—  rocks,  liihoiogical  character  of,  400. 

,  in  Lower  Eifel,  420. 

Trappean  rocks,  91. 
Trap.tufr.  374. 

Tertiary  deposlu,  171.  177, 178. 
Texas,  chalk  in,  225. 
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Thames  rAllejr,  fVeah water  depotiU  in,  146. 

Thecodont  Sauriant.  806. 

i—  Sauriant,  age  of,  Pottccrlpt,  xt. 

Thlrrla,  M.,  on  oolitic  groap  in  France,  2SI. 

Thurmann,  M.,  cited,  M.  Sfi2.  W6. 

7%t^f a  oca'denialit  in  stomach  of  mastodon,  138. 

Till,  term  explained,  121. 

— •,  origin  of,  123. 

Tilestone,  351. 

Tiigate  Forest,  remains  in,  229. 

Tin,  reins  of,  in  Cornwall.  490.  498. 

Tiverton  trap,  porphyry  near,  432. 

Travertin,  how  deposited,  34. 

Tree  ferns  in  Permian  formation,  307. 

Trias,  or  new  red  sandstone.  28G.  3S9.  and  Postsc  ziil. 

i— ,  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  290.  295. 

Trilobite  in  Devonian  strata,  34H. 

Trilobites  of  Lower  Silurian.  357. 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  sand  galh,  82. 

.^,  on  shells  in  drift  near  Mrnal  StralU,  13a 

Tripoli  composed  of  infusorin,  24. 

TufT,  volcanic,  and  trap,  6.  374 

Tuffs  on  Wrekin  and  Cncr  Caradoc,  434. 

Tuoroey,  Mr.,  cited,  208. 

Turner,  Dr.,  cited,  41,  42. 

Tuscany,  volcanic  rocks  of,  408. 

Tynedale  fault,  M. 

Tynemouth  ClifT,  limestone  at,  302. 

U. 

Uddevalla,   shells   of,  compared   with  those  near 

Naples,  108. 
Underlying,  term  applied  to  granite,  8. 
United  States,  coal  flcid  of,  32& 
— »,  cretaceous  formation  in,  224. 
— ,  Devonian  strata  in,  349. 
— ,  Kncene  straU  in,  20C. 

, ,  older  Plioceoeand  Miocene  formations  in,  171. 

,  oolite  and  lias  of,  2<<4. 

,  Silurian  strata  of,  3M>. 

Upsala,  strato  containing  Baltic  shells  near,  124. 

V. 

Val  di  N(»to,  composition  of.  407. 
_— ,  iKn(M)Us  rocks  of.  3^0. 

,  Inland  rllffn  in.  76. 

"Valleys,  origin  of,  70. 

.  trnnsverse  of  Weald,  244. 

Valorsine  granite,  44.'». 

VeJn»,  mineral.    See  Mineral  Veins,  488. 

Veinstones  In  parallel  layers,  493. 

Velay,  rolcanos  of,  428. 

Veiietx,  M..  on  Alpine  glaciers.  140. 

Vcmeiill,  M.  de,  on  Devonian  Flora.  .150. 

,  on  horifontal  strata  in  Kiirsia,  124. 

.~~~ ,  on  the  old  red  sandstone  in  Russia,  348. 
— ,  on  Pentamerut  Knigkth,  353. 

,  on  Permian  flora,  SO,*"*. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  40.'>. 

Vicrnza,  basaltic  columns  near,  386. 

Vidai.  Capt.,  survey  by,  393. 

Virginia,  U.  S..  fossil  shells  in.  172. 

Virlei,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gases,  477. 

.— ,  on  geology  of  Morea,  431. 

,  on  inland  cliffs,  73. 


Volcanle  mountains,  form  of,  6.  990. ' 

dikes,  378. 

Volcanic  rocks,  age  of,  197. 

,  described,  5. 185. 

— ,  analysis  of  minerals  in.  377. 

,  Cambrian,  435. 

,  composition  and  nomenclnture,  m. 

— — ,  of  Hungary,  421. 

,  post-pliocene  period.  401. 

,  test  of  age  of,  400. 

,  Silurian,  434. 

Volcanic  tuflT,  374. 

Volcanns  of  Auvergne,  422. 
— — ,  extinct,  408.  420. 422. 

,  newer,  of  Eifel.  418. 

,  in  Spain,  age  of,  414. 

round  Olot  in  Catalonia,  410. 

Von  Buch,  Baron,  cited,  a(7X  456.  457. 
— — ,  on  booldiers  of  Jura,  143. 

,  on  Canary  Islands,  392. 

,  on  Cyt tidxe.  358^ 

,  on  land  rising,  45. 

Von  Deckcn,  M.,  on  granite  veins  in  Cornwall,  444. 
.— —  Oeynhausen,  M.,  cited,  415. 

Waller  qnoted,  93. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  C,  on  skeleton  of  iiag§odcm  gi- 
ganleiu,  138. 

Waterhouse,  Mr.,  cited,  188. 269. 

on  triassic  mammifer.  Postscript,  siv. 

Watt,  Mr.  G.,  experiments  on  fused  rocks,  406.  <7S- 

Weald  clay,  227. 

Weald  valley,  denuded  at  what  period,  254. 

Wealden.  term  explained.  225,226. 

— .,  the  fracture  and  upheaval  of,  351. 

,  extent  of  formation,  236. 

period,  changes  daring,  235. 

Wealden,  plants  and  animals  of.  229. 136. 

Webster,  Mr.  T.,  cited,  105,  231.  S33. 

Wellington  Valley,  caves  in,  156. 

Wener  I^Hkc,  horifontal  Silurian  strata  of.  4ft. 

Wenlok  formation,  354. 

Werner  on  classification  of  rocks,  90. 

on  mineral  veins,  48N. 

on  volcanic  rocks,  369. 

Westerwald,  igneous  rocks  of.  417. 

Westwood.  Mr.,  on  beetles  in  lias.  282. 

Whin-Sil,  intrusion  of  trap  between  strata,  >4. 

White  chalk,  211. 

White  mountains,  granite  vein  in.  4.V). 

Wighnm,  Mr.,  on  fossils  near  Norwich,  149. 

Wolverhampton,  fossil  fore»t  near,  319. 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  on  fossils  of  crag.  162. 

,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight.  19A. 

,  on  number  of  shells  in  crag.  149. 

,  on  cetacea  of  crag,  1C6. 

,  cited.  170.  177. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  on  mammoth  bones,  Norfolk.  \G. 

Wrekin,  trap  of,  70. 

Wyman,  Dr.,  cited,  208. 

Z. 

Zamin,  at  Lyme  Regis,  282. 

Zamia  spiralis^  figure  of,  233. 

Zechstein,  306. 

ZrugUtdoncctoidettVXJ.  and  Fostacript.  xxi. 
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LIFE   AND   WORKS    OF   ALEXANDER    POPE, 

EDITED  WITH   NOTES. 

BY  THB  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKBR. 

Portraits.    4  rols.    8to. 


MR.  MURRATS  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKR 


DICTIONARY    OF    GREEK  AND    ROMAN    GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  WILLUM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

With  aa  Historical  Atlas.    8to. 

Unifonn  with  Smith's  IMctionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiqnitiei. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL    MYTHOLOGY   AND    BIOGRAPHY; 

DESIGNED  AS  A  POPULAK  MANUAL  FOB  THE  YOUTH  OP  BOTH  SEXES. 

BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LLJ). 
With  many  Woodcuts.    Post  8to 


A   CHURCH    DICTIONARY. 

BY  WALTB]^  FARQITHAR  HOOK,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds, 

Sixth  EdUian,  revised  and  enlarged.    One  Yolmne.    8to. 

**  In  this  edition,  besides  the  addition  of  numy  new  articles,  all  those  relating  to  im- 
portant Doctrinal  and  Liturgical  Subjects  have  been  enlarged.  The  authorities  on 
which  statements  have  been  made,  are  given,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  works  of 
our  Standard  Divines.  Special  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Romish  Ck>ntrover8y. 
Attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Law,  and  to  the 
Statute  Law  of  England  in  Church  Matters." — Extract  from  the  Preface, 


POLITICAL    EXPERIENCE    FROM    THE   WISDOM    OF 

THE   ANCIENTS. 

A  MAXfUAL  FOB  XVSRT  ELECTOR.     TVITH  A  PRSFAOI. 

BY  SEYMOUR   TREMENHEBRE,    ESQ. 

Post  Svo. 


HISTORY    OF   ANCIENT    POTTERY; 

EOTPTIAN,    ASUnC,    GREEK,    BOMAN,    ETBU8CAN,    AND    CELTIC. 

BY  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  P.S.A. 

Assistant  Keeper  of  tiie  Antiqaities  in  the  British  Mosenm. 
With  lUostrations.    tro. 


MIL  MUBBATS  LIST  OF  FORTHCOHmO  WORKS. 

LETTERS    AND   JOURNALS    OF    GENERAL    SIR 

HUDSON    LOWE, 

REVEAUNO  THE  TRUE  HISTORT  OP  NAPOLEON  AT  8T.  HELENA. 

PABTLT  OOMPXLXD  AJXD  AUtAyOXD 

BY  THE  LATE  SIB  NICHOLAS  HABBIS  IQCOLAS. 

^th  Portrait.    8  Vols.    8vo. 


THE    HAND;    ITS    MECHANISM    AND    ENDO>YMENTS, 

A8  EVmCINO  DESIGN. 

BY  THE  LATE  SIB  OHABLES  BELL. 
A  Jfeio  BdiUon,    BMOtiftilly  printed  with  manj  Woodeati.    Post  8to. 


BUENOS   AYRES   AND    THE    PROVINCES    OF    THE 

RIO    DE    LA   PLATA. 

OOHPRISINQ  THE  HISTORY  OP  THEIR  FIRST  DISCOVERT  AND  CONQUEST,  THEIR 

PRESENT  STATE,  TRADE,  DEBT,  ETC., 

¥nrH  AN  AOOOUNT  OF  THE  GKOLOOT  AND  FOSSIL  MONSTBBS  OF  THB    PAMPAS. 

BY  SIB  WOODBINE  PABISH,  K.C.H.,  P.B.S.,  G.S.,  &c. 
Formerly  Her  Majesty's  Charg€  d'  Afibires  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

With  New  Map  and  IllastrationB.    8to. 


MICHAEL   ANQELO, 

CONSIDERED  AS  A  PHILOSOPHIC  POET.    WITH  TRANSLATIONS. 

BY  JOHN  EDWARD  TAYLOB. 

Second  Edition.    Post  8to. 


HANDBOOK    OF    FAMILIAR    QUOTATIONS. 

FROM  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 
Post  8to. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMINQ  WORKS. 


QROTE'S    HISTORY    OF    GREECE. 

rROM  THB  RESTORATION  Or  THE  DE1C00RA07  AT  ATHEN8'(B.a  403),  TO  THJB 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  (a  C.   846). 

Tola.  IX.  &  X.    With  Maps.    8to. 


NAVAL  AND   MILITARY  TECHNOLOGICAL   DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

ENGLISH  AND  PRENCH— FRENCH  AND  ENGUSH. 
FOR     THE     USE     OF     SOLDIERS,    SAILORS,    AND     BMOINEERS. 

BY  COLONEL  BURN,  Assiitant  Inspector  of  ArtiUery. 

Small  8to. 


CONSIDERATIONS    ON   STEAM  WARFARE    AND   NAVAL 

SHELL-FIRING; 

BY  LIETJT.GBN.  SIB  HOWABD  DOUGLAS,  BAET. 


ILLUSTRATED    HANDBOOK    OP    ARCHITECTURE. 

BEING  A  CONCISE  AND  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  PREVAILING 

IN  ALL  AGES  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD . 

WITH   A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS. 

BY  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Esq., 
Author  of  "  Iddian  Ardhltectare,**  **  Palaoes  of  Ninefveh  and  PenepoUs  Restored  /* 

With  1000  ninstratioas  on  Wood.    Sto. 


HISTORY   OF    GREECE    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

ON  THB   PLAN  OF   «MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORIES.'* 
With  Woodoats.    Post  Iro. 


\  MR.  KURRATS  LEST  OF  FORTHOOIOHO  WQBKS.' 

^  -  I       M   I    ■   ■  II 

THE    HISTORY   OF   HERODOTUS. 

A  WWW  ^^^Tlf  TlBMIIl       TWiimTWr  FBOH  TBM  TXKT  OV  OABPOSS^  AMD  IIWIII 


tltOKm 


BY  BEY.  a  RAWUKSOK,  ILA.,  BiitarOalliv^QiiBvd. 

B7  OOLONEL  RAWLIKSOK,  OR,  AHD  SIR  J.  a  WILKDiSOH,  F JL&, 

4y«lft.    Ho, 

The  tnuMfarfion  Hidf  Ins  been  vndertakai  froma  eonneCion  of  ti^ 
flfanjezistiiigTenioa  to  die  wants  of  Hie  tine.  The  gro— imfiutfifahiMB  of  Beioe,  end 
the  extreme  onpleeflHitDeei  of  his  stjle^  render  his  tiandslian  compk^tty  insnffidcnt 
man  age  whiA  diriikes  alfectetion  imd  requiies  aecnraey  ;  while  me  onlj  other  eom- 
plete  Engfish  Tcnions  which  exist  are  al  onee  too  dose  to  the  oc^ginal  tobeperosed 
with  any  piessnre  bj  ibe  geMtal  readet,  and  also  defective  in  wipect  of  adiohttsfaip. 


SERMONS-CHIEFLY   HISTORICAL. 

Bt  WALTER  FARQUHAR  HOOK,  D J).,  Yicak  of  Lbdb. 

8to. 


HOME    SERMONS; 

OR,  SERMONS  WRITTEN  FOR  SUNDAY  READING  IN  FAMILIES. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  PENROSE,  M.A., 

8vo. 


A    HISTORY   OF   THE    SIKHS, 

FROM  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NATION  TO  THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  SUTLEJ. 
BY  THE  LATE  CAPT.  JOSEPH  D.  CUNNINGHAM,  Bkhoal  Ehohtom. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  Memoir.    Maps,  8vo. 

The  author  was  liring  among  tlie  Sikh  people  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  during 
a  very  important  portion  of  their  history.  He  had  intercourse  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances  with  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  he  had  at  the  same  time  free  access  to  all 
the'public  records  bearing  on  the  a£faiis  of  the  Frontier. 


MR  MURRATS  LIST  OP  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 
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HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND. 

CONTAINING  BHOBT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  EACH. 
BY   THE    REV.  G.  A.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Yiow  of  WelftmL 

With  Woodcuto.    PortSyo. 


MURRAY'S    OFFICIAL    HANDBOOK. 

BKINQ  A  MANUAL  OF  HI8T0BICAL  AND  POLITICAL  REFERENCE  FOR  ALE  CLASSES. 

One  Yolome.    Foap.  Bro, 


HANDBOOK    FOR   THE    ENVIRONS    OF    LONDON. 

WITHIN  A  CIRCLE  OF  THIBTT  MILES  AROUND  ST.   PAUL'S. 
WITH   Hlim  FOR  XXCUB8I01C8  BT  RAIL — WRITER — AlfD  ROAD. 

BY  PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  P.8.A. 

PoftSro. 


JOURNAL  OF   THE    ROYAL    GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 


VOL.  XXI.    PART  I. 


CONTENTS  :- 


1.  Ok  TBS  Proobxh  or  Ocoo&apht. 
s.  Ths    Cuxatoloot  or  ram  Caucasus.     Bt 
PBomaos  H.  Abich. 

3.  Natubal  HmoBT  or  thb  Louibiadb  akd  or 

Nkw  Ouxnba.     Bt  Capt.  Owxk  Stanlxt, 
R.N. 

4.  Sbcohd  Visit  to  thb  Laxx  "NoAm."    Br 

RxT.  D.  LrmiosTON. 

5.  Thx  Southbrk  Islakd  or  Nkw  Zbalawd.    Bt 

Capt.  L.  Stokss,  R.N. 

6.  Oh  thk  Ankboid.    Bt  Col.  Ph.  Tokkb. 

7.  Thb  Akbboid  roa  SuKYBTiito  Pubposbs  nr 

IxoiA.    Bt  Db.  Obo.  Buist,  LL.D. 


8.  Pbogbbdikos  at  thb  South  Sba  Islavm. 

Bt  Captadt  J.  E.  Bbskdcb,  RJf . 

9.  Thb  ArBicAw  Ezpbmtxoh  to  Lakb  Tchad. 

Bt  Db.  Babth. 

10.  Thb  Obogbapht  or  Southbbn  Pbbu.    Bt 

W.  BOIXABBT. 

11.  Phtbical    Gboobapht    or    Kumabh    Ann 

GUBHWAT^    IN   THB    HlHALATAS.     BT    CaPT. 
R.  8TBA0HBT. 
IS.   PlAK    rOB  A  MOBB    DiBBCT    COHHUKICATIOH 
BETWBBir      EUBOPB      AMD      ASIA.        BT     ABA 

WHmnnr. 
18.  SuBVBT  roB  A  Cahal  pboh  Lakb  Nioa- 
BAouA  TO  Saunas.    Bt  A.  8.  Obbstbb. 


With  Maps.    Sto. 


10  MR.  MUBRATS  UST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

HANDBOOK   OF    CHRONOLOGY. 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED  TO  FAaLITATE  REFERENCE 

One  Yolmne.    8ro. 

This  work  will  enable  the  stadent  or  general  reader,  or  man  of  the  world,  to  pnt 
his  finger  at  once  upon  the  date  of  any  particular  event  by  means  of  a  careful  alfAa- 
h^ieal  classified  arrangement  of  the  yarions  elaborate  chronologies  which  hare  been 
giyen  to  the  world.  It  has  been  prepared  with  such  care  as  will  render  it — ^it  is  hoped 
— a  trustworthy  book  of  reference. 

It  contains  the  dates  of  the  events  which  mark  the  rise,  progress,  decline*,  and  fall  of 
states ;  and  the  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  nations.  Alliances,  wars,  battles,  sieges,  and 
treaties  of  peace;  geographical  discoveries,  the  settlement  of  colonies,  and  their 
subsequent  story ; — with  all  occurrences  of  general  historic  interest — are  recorded  in 
it.  It  further  includes  the  years  of  the  leading  incidents  in  the  lives  of  men  eminent 
for  worth,  knowledge,  rank,  or  fame  ;  and  of  the  writings,  &c.,  &c.,  by  which  they  are 
chiefly  known ;  discoveries  in  every  department  of  science ;  and  inventions  and 
improvements,  mechanical,  social,  domestic,  and  economicaL 


HANDBOOK    FOR   SYRIA  AND   THE    HOLY    LAND, 

With  Maps.    Post  8to. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  Places  and  Objects  best  worth  visiting  in  England,  more 
especially  those  rendered  interesting  by  Historical  Associations,  or  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  intelligent  strangers  and  passing  travellers  ;  arranged  in  connexion  with 
the  most  frequented  Roads  and  Railways  in  England.  Showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
way  of  seeing  them  to  the  best  advantage,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

This  work  wUl  appear  in  portions,  as  foUotca : — 

Part  I. — The  Eastern  Counties;  including  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge, AND  Lincoln. 

Part  II. — Midland  Counties;  Herts,  Bedford,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Bucks, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Part  III. — Derbtshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Part  IV. — Durham,  Northumberland,  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  the  Lakes. 

Part  V.—  Berks,  Bucks,  Oxfordshire,  Warwick,  Glocestbr,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Shropshire,  Cheshire. 

Part  VI — North  and  South  Wales. 

Part  VIL — Devon  and  Cornwall.     (Ready.) 

Part  VIII. — Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset. 

Part  IX. — Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Kent. 

also, 
A  CONDENSED   HAND-BOOK   OF   ALL  ENGLAND. 

with  Map  and  Plans.    1  Tol.    Poat  Ito. 


AT.««lfABT.1l    STBIR, 

October,  1861. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

LIST   OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


FARINI'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN   STATE;  1816—1850. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  TTAIIAN. 
BY   THE   RIGHT    HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


A  TREATISE    ON    IMPROVED   NAVAL  GUNNERY. 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  THE  LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

BY   LIEUT.-GEN.   SIR    HOWARD    DOUGLAS,  BART.,  Q.C.a 
Third  EdUUm,  rerised.    Plates.    Sro.    21«. 


THE   EXPOSITION    OF   1851; 

OR,  VIEWS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  THE  SaSNCE,  AND  THE  GOVERNHEMT  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  CHARLES   BABBAGE,   ESa, 

Author  of  the  "  Economy  of  Mazrafactxirefl  and  Machinery.** 

Seccnd  Edition,  with  Additiona.    Sro,    7#.  6<l. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER'S  LETTER 

ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  CLERGY  ON  CERTAIN  STATEMENTS  IN  THE  CHARGE  OF 

THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

8T0.  lj.6il. 


12  MR.  HUBRA.T^  LIST  OF  B3SCENT  WORKS. 

LAYARD'S  FIRST  EXPEDITION  TO  NINEVEE 

A  POFULAB  ACCOUNT  ABBIDGED  BY  HDCBELF. 
With  NmneroQS  Woodeata.    Port  8to. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  MADEIRA  IN   1851. 

CONTAININO  IKFDBMATION  FOB  THE  TBAVELLEB  OB  INYALID  VIglTINO  TBB  IBUVD. 

BY    EDWARD   VERNON    HARCOURT. 

THth  Maps  and  Woodcuts.   PoetSvo.    8«.6d. 


THE  DUTY  OF  ENGLISH  CHURCHMEN, 

AND  THE  PBOGBESS  OF  THE  CHUBCH  IN  LEEDS. 

BY  THE   REV.  W.  F.   HOOK,  D.D.,  VICAR    OF   LEEDS. 

8ro.    U. 


THE  STATE  PROSECUTIONS  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN 

GOVERNMENT. 

TWO  LETTEBS  TO  LOBD  ABERDEEN. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

Twelfth  Edition.    ISmo.    6d. 


A  SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  SECOND  READING  OP 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ASSUMPTION  BILL 

BY    THE    EARL    OF    ABERDEEN. 

8to.    It.  Bd. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  STANLEY. 

WITH  HIS  ADDRESSES  AND  CHABGES. 
BY   THE   REV.  ARTHUR    PENRHYN    STANLEY,   MJ\. 

Ito.  10«.  dd. 
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THE   LITERATURE   OF    THE    RAIL 

BEP&INTED  FBOM.  THB  **  TIHBS."    WITH  A  PREFACE. 

PottSfO. 


ON   THE   FARMING   OF    SOMERSETSHIRE. 

TWO  ESSAT8. 

BY   THOMAS    DYKE  ACLAND,  JUN.,  AND   WILLIAM    STURGE. 

With  Map.    8to. 


HOR.E   .EGYPTIACJl; 

OE,  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

OI800TSBBO  FROM    ASTAONOXICAL    AND    HIBBOOLTPHIO  RUC  )aOS  UPON  ITS  MOIfUIUIfTS. 

BY   REGINALD    STUART    POOLE,  ESa 
With  Plates.    8yo.  10#.  6<f. 


THE  PALACES  OF 

NINEVEH    AND    PERSEPOLIS    RESTORED. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ANCIENT  ASSYRIAN  AND  PERSIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  JAMES    FERGUSSON,  ESa 

With  Woodoats.    Sto.   I6f. 


LAVENGRO ; 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  BIBLE  IN   SPAIN." 

'mth  Portrait.    8  Vols.    PoatSro.    S0«. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY; 

OR,  THE  ANCIENT  CHANGES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS,  AS  ILLUSTRATED 

BT  ITS  GEOLOGICAL  MONUMENTS. 

BY   SIR   OHARLES    LYELL,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S. 

rA<r«  EtMiM,  thoroughly  retiMd,  with  580  Woodeat*.    8fo.    lU, 
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MR.  MURRATS  LIST  OF  RECENT  WORKS. 


HANDBOOK  TO  THE 


ANTIQUITIES   OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  M^.,  F.SA, 

AMOstant  in  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mnaeam. 
With  800  Woodeats.    Poet  8to.    7«.  6d, 


**  Whatever  learning,  patience,  and 
judgment  in  selection  can  afford  to  the 
execution  of  a  task  like  the  present,  haa 
not  been  wanting ;  and  the  coroparatiye 
absence  of  all  private  criticism  on  the 
matters  reviewed,  serves  to  convey  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  opinions 
which  are  based  on  the  authority  of  the 
first  writers  on  art  in  recent  times.  The 
appearance  of  the  work  as  one  of  Mr. 
Murray *s  Handbooks  will  not  render  it  less 
welcome  to  the  pubUc    It  will  be  of  ines- 


timable service  to  all  visitors  to  that  de|itft- 
ment  of  the  Museum  of  which  it  treats,  bat 
more  particularly  to  oar  own  countrvmeD; 
for  while  our  daily  intercourse  with  the 
continent  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  uses 
of  a  national  museum  is  to  share  the  duties 
of  recording  and  re-animating  the  fading 
relics  of  the  pist,  what  we  are  yet  more 
bound  to  is  tne  spread  of  knowledge  and 
the  encouragement  of  a  distinctive  na- 
tional taste  amongst  ourselves." — Literary 
ChzeUe, 


NARRATIVE  OF 

THE  WAR  IN  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY  OF  181344. 

BY   COLONEL  THE    HON.  GEORGE   CATHCART, 

With  Plans.    8to.    lU, 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

FBOM  THE  EARLIEST  PEBIOD  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  PELOFONXESIAN  WAB. 

BY  GEORGE  GROTE,   ESa 

New  Edition.     Vols.I— VHL    With  Maps.    8vo.    16«.  each. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  COURTS  OF  LONDON  AND   VIENNA 

IN  THE  17th  CENTUEY. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  LEXINGTON  PAPER& 

EDITED     BY    THE     HON.    H.    MANNERS     SUTTON. 

8to.  14c. 


THE  SAXON  IN  IRELAND; 

BEING  NOTES  OF  THE  RAMBLES  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SETTLEMENT. 

With  Map.    Po0t8ro.    9s,  6d. 


MR.  MURRAFS  LIST  OF  RECENT  WORKS. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  LONDON; 

A  QUIDB  TO  ALL  FLA0E8  AND  OBJECTS  OF  INTSBEST  IN  THE  METROPOLIS 

With  a  Glae-Map,  PIh%  &e.    18mo.    &t» 


^  Mr.  Peter  Cunniogham  is  answerable 
for  the  correctness  of  the  interesting  and 
exact  descriptions  with  which  this  *  Hand- 
book' abounds,  and  it  is  but  performing 
an  act  of  common  justice  to  that  inde- 
fatigable and  paius-taking  explorer  of  the 
city  of  his  birth  to  claim  for  his  volume. 


which  is  without  a  rival  for  truth,  intelli- 
gence, and  accuracy,  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner,  let  him  come  to  us  from  what- 
ever quarter  he  may,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proval of  our  own  discriminating  *  British 
pubUc*  "— r/t€  Times,  2Qth  Aug,,  1851. 


LIVES  OF  THE    CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD. 
BY   LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE   CAMPBELL 

SYoli.    8to.    30f. 


ENGLAND  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY: 

POLITICAL,    SOCIAL,  AND    INDUSTRIAL. 

BY   WILLIAM   JOHNSTON,  ESa 
2  Vols.    Pott  8to.    IBs. 


ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY. 

TBANSLATED  7B0M  THB  OKRMAN  OF  FRANZ  KUOLEB. 

EDITED    BY   SIR   CHARLES    LOCK    EASTLAKE,  P.RA. 

A  New  Edition.    With  100  Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Poet  8to.    24«. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON: 

ITS  INTRODUCTION   AND   PROGRESS  UNDER   THE   PORTUGUESE,   DUTCH, 

BRITISH,  AND  ABfERICAN  MISSIONS. 

BY   SIR  JAMES    EMERSON    TENNENT,  K.C.S.,  LL.D. 

With  niustrations.    8to.   lU, 


A    TRANSPORT    VOYAGE   TO    THE    MAURITIUS. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR    OF   "  PADDIANA." 
Post  8to.     Of.  6ciL 


16  MB.  MURRAY^  LIST  OF  RBCEIIT  WORKS. 

MURRAY'S    READING    FOR    THE    RAIL: 

A  Series  of  Cheap  Books  in  a  Large,  ffandeome,  and  BfodabU  Tj/pe. 

To  be  Published  occasionally^  Yeafing  in  prices  fiom  Oite  SHELLora  and 
TJfwaads. 

Tlie  aim  and  object  of  the  PubHaher,  in  tiiis  Series,  will  be  to  dis- 
seminate sound  and  entertaining  information  and  innocent  amusement, 
instead  of  the  trivial,  and  often  immoral  publications,*  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  offered  to  the  notice  of  Bailwat  Beadsbs.  He  designs 
to  introduce  a  class  of  works,  at  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  instructive, 
not  merely  to  be  read  on  the  Eailwaj,  and  thrown  aside  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  but  such  as  shall  deserve  a  permanent  place  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Library. 

It  wiU  thus  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  Homb  akd  CoLOiiXAL 

LiBBAJLT. 

ALREADY    PUBLISHED. 
ESSAYS  FROM  «  THE  TIMES."    Being  a  selection  from  the  Litbbabt 

Pape&s  which  have  appeared  in  that  Joubxai*    Feap.  8ro.   4«.    Containing — 


Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton. 
Railway  Nereis. 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  Family. 
Drama  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Howard  the  Philanthropist. 
Lord  Holluid*s  Reminiscences. 


Robert  Sonthey. 

Uean  Swiftr— Stella  and  YanMsa. 

Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,  by 

CotUe. 
John  Keats. 
Qrote's  History  of  Qreeoe.  ""  ** 


n. 
THE  CHACE.    By  Nimrod.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo.    1*. 

ra. 
LORD  MAHON'S  "  FORTY-FIVE ; "  or,  The  Rebellion  in  Sc?otland 

OF  1745.    PostSro.    S$. 

To  be  followed  by 

BEES    AND    FLOWERS.     Reprinted    from    the   "Quarterly    Review." 

Fcap.  8yo. 

LAYARD'S    POPULAR    ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    DISCOVERIES     AT 

NINEVEH.    Woodcuts.    PostSvo. 

THE  ROAD.    By  Nimrod.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo.     1^. 

POLITICAL    EXPERIENCE   from   the   wisdom   of  the  aitcients  ;  A 

Manual  fob  kvksy  Elkctob.    By  Setmoub  Tbsubxhxbbb.    PostSro. 

RAILROADS  AND  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION.    Fcap.  8vo. 
MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  THEODORE  HOOK.    Fcap.  8vo. 


•  See  "  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RAIL."     Beprinied  from  "  Tho  Timet."    With  a  Prt&oe. 
For  geuenl  drcoUtioii. 


Bnulbuiy  ud  Brani,  Printers,  Wliitcfirton. 


550  .L984e  ed.4  C.I 

A  manual  of  elementary  geology 

Stanford  University  Libraries 
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